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""niis minnte that oometf 
to me over the past 
Dedlliom. 

There is no bettor than it 
And noT. What behaves well 
In the past or behaves veil 
To-day is not encfa a wonder. 
The wonder is always and 
Always how there can be 
A mean man or an infidel." 

Wali Whjiuah. 
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THE SOIBLBT VEUHIB 



YOUITG- Henry TzenchArd, one fine afternoon in tiia Spring 
at 1930, had an amazing adTectore. 

He was standing at the edge of Piccadilly Circnti, jmt in 
&ont of Siran and Edgar's where the omnibnsee stopped. Th^ 
nor stop there do loi^r bnt take a last frenzied leap around 
the a»ner into S^eot Street, greatly to the diaappointment 
of nianj people vho still linger at &» old spot and hare & 
Tagae sense all the rest of the day of haring hem chested by 
the onmiboB companiea. 

Henry generally paused there before crossing the OircoB partly 
becanse he was ^ort-eighted and partly becanse he nerer 
became tired of the spectacle of life and excitement that Picca- 
dilly Circns offered to him. His pince-nes that never properly 
fitted his nose, always covered one eye more than the othw 
and gave the interested spectator a dramatic sense of suspense 
becanse they seemed to be eternally at the crisis of falling to 
the ground, tiiere to be smashed into a hundred pieces — theea 
pince-nez colonred his whole life. Had he worn spectacles- 
large, Tonnd, moon-shaped (mes as he should have done— ^e 
Tonld have seen life steadily and seen it whole, bat a kind ot 
rather pathetic vanity — although he waa not really vain — pre- 
Tented him from buying spectacles. The ill-balancing of these 
^once-nez is at the bade of all these adveDtures of iHs^thaj; thia 
book is going to lecord. •..: •'',] • .•' 

He waited, between the ruBfaiog of the onmiboeeg, ^or. t^ 

right moment in which to cross, and while he wiute{r''a 'fjif^'Wi . 

isacf occnnred to him. This fancy had oft^i occnnred to him 

before, but he had never confessed it to any mie — not vrea, to 
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14 THE TOTING ENCHANTED 

Millicent — ^not because he irae especially ash&med d H but 
because he ms afraid that his aadience irould lau^ at him, 
and if there vas one thiog at this time that Heniy disliked it 
was to be lan^ied at. 

He fancied, as he stood there, that bis body swelled, and 
swelled ; he grew, liko 'Alice in her Wonderland,' into a gigantic 
cieatuxe, hia ne<J£ shot up, his arms and his 1^ extended, his 
head was as bi^ as the barber's window opposite, then slowly 
ba raised his arm — ^like Qnlliver, the crowds, the trafiBc, Hie 
buildings dwindled beneath him. Everything stepped; even 
the sun stayed in its course and halted. The fiower-women 
aronnd the central statue eat with their bands folded, the 
policemen at the crossings waited, looking up to him as tbou^ 
for orders — the world stood stilL With s great gesture, with 
all the sense of a mighty dramatic moment be bade the centre 
of the Circus open. The Statue vanished and in the place where 
it had been the stones rolled back, colour flamed into the eky, 
strange beautiful music was heard and into the midst of that 
breathless pause tbere came forth — ^what? 

Alas, Henry did not know. It was here that the vision always 
stayed. At the instant when the ground opened b^ size, bis 
command, his force collapsed. He fell, with a bang to the 
groimd, generally to And that some one was hitting him in the 
ribs, or stepping on bis toes or cursing him for being in the way. 

Experience had, by this time, taught bim that this al^rays 
would be so, but be never surrendered hope. One day the 
vision would fulfil itself and tben — ^well be did not exactly 
know what would happen then. 

To-day everything occurred as usual, and just as be came 
to ground some one struck bim violently in Ibe back with an 
umbrella. The jerk flung bis glasBes from his noee and bo 
was only just in time to put out bis bands and catch tbem. 
As be did this some books that be was carrying under bis arm 
feU.tp the;ground. He bent to pick them up and then was at 
, 6}fc4 Jir^J.;^ed in the strangest medley of books and ankles and 
.tfpnser-lcxs-snd the fringes of skirts. People pushed bim and 
{,flj)ifle;d*.lfi'0>.''lt was the busiest hour of the day and be was 
groping at the busiest part of the pavement. He bad not bad 
time to replace bis pince-nez on bis nose — they -wen xepoeing 
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ia liis TBistcoat pocket — and he was groping therefore in a 
darkened and coofaBing world. A large boot stamped on bis 
fingers and he cried out; some one knocked off his hat, some 
one else prodded him in the tenderest part of his back. 

He was jerked on to his knees. 

When he finally recovered himself and was once more stand- 
ing, a man again amongst men, his pince-nez on his nose, he 
bad his books nnder his arm, but bis hat was gone, gone hope- 
lessly, nowhere to be aeen. It was not a very new hat — a dirty 
grey and shapeless — ^but Henry, being in the first weeks of bis 
new independ^ce, was poor and a hat was a hat. He was 
sapremely conscious of how foolish a man may look withont a 
hat, and he bated to look foolish. He was also aware, ont of 
tiie corner of his ^e, that there was a smudge on one side of 
his nose. He conld not tell whether it were a big or a little 
amndge, bnt from the comer of his eye it seemed gigantic. 

Two of the books that he was carrying were books given him 
for review by the only paper in London — a small and insignifi- 
cant paper — ^that showed interest in his literary judgment, and 
bnt a moment ago they had \teea splendid in their glittering 
and handsome freshness. 

Now they were battered and dirty and the corner of one of 
th^n was shapeless. One of the sources of his income was the 
emn that he received from a bookseller for bis review copies; 
he would never now receive a poiny for either of these books. 

There were tears in his eyes — how he hated the way that 
tears would come when he did not want them 1 and he was mnddy 
and hatless and lonely 1 The loneliness was the worst, he was 
in a hostile and jeering and violent world and there was no 
one who loved him. 

They did not only not love him, they were also jeering at him 
and this drove him at once to the determination to escape their 
company at all costs. No rushing omnibuses could stop him 
now, and he was about to plunge into the Piccadilly sea, hat- 
less, mnddy, braised as he was, when the wonderful adventnre 
occurred. 

All bis life after be would remember that moment, the soft 
blue sky shredded with pale flakes of rosy colour above him, 
the tall buildings grey and pearl white, the massed colour of 

_-K)ylL- 



16 THE TOUNG ENCHANTED 

the flowers round the statue, violets and daffodils and prio^ 
Toaee, the vhir of the traffic like an iindertone of some Bjm~ 
phony played by an Tmearthly oichestra far below the ground, 
the moving of the people about him as though they were al] 
hurrying to find their places in some pageant that was just 
about to begin, the bells of St. James* Chorch striMng five 
o'clock and the soft echo of Big Ben from tbe far distance, the 
warmth of the Spring sun and the fresh chill of the approach- 
ing evening, all these common, everyday things were, in retro- 
spect, part of that wonderful moment as though t^ey had been 
arranged for him by some kindly benignant power who wanted 
to give the best possible setting to tbe beginning of the great 
romance of his life. 

He stood on the edge of the pavement, he made a step for- 
ward and at iliat moment there arose, as it were from the lerj 
heart of the ground itself, a stout and, to Henry's delicate 
sense, a repolsive figure. 

She was a woman wearing a round blade hat and a black 
sealskin jacket; her dress was of a light vivid green, her hair 
a peroxide yellow and from her ean bung large glittering dia- 
mond earrings. 

To a lead of the same bright green as her dress there was 
attached a small snifOng and supercilious Pomeranian. She 
was stout and red-faced : there was a general impression that) 
she was very tightly bound about beneath the sealskin jacket. 
Her green skirt was shorter than her figure requested. Her 
thick 1^ showed fairly pink beneath very thin silk black 
stockings ; light brown hoots very tightly laced compressed her 
ankles until they bulged prot«stingly. All this, however, Henry 
did not notice until later in the day when, as will soon be 
diown, he had ample opportunity for undisturbed observation. 

His gaze was not upon the stout woman but upon the child 
who attended her. Child you could not perhaps truthfully call 
her ; she was at any rate not dressed as a child. 

In contrast with the woman her clothes were quiet and wdl 
made, & dark dress with a little black hat whose only colour 
was a feather of flaming red. It was this feather tiiat first 
caught Henry's eye. It was one of his misfortunes at this time 
that life v?as always suggesting to him literary illusions. 
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When he saw the feather he at onoe thoo^t of BazkolnikoVg 
Soma. Perhaps not only the fea^r snggested the con4j>ari80ii. 
There was Bomethiag simple and innoceiit BJid a little appre- 
hmsire that came at once from the girl's attitude, her hesita- 
tion as she stood jnat in front of Henry, the glance that she 
flnng upon the Piccadilly canldron before she stepped into it. 

He saw very little of her face, although in retrospect, it was 
imposaible for him to beheve that he had not seen her exactly 
as she was, sonl and body, from the first instant glimpse of her; 
her face vas pale, thin, her eyes large and dark, and even in 
that first mommt Tery beantifnL 

He had not, of conree, any time to see theae things. He 
filled in the picture afterwards. What exactly occurred was 
that the diamond earrings flashed before him, the tiiick legs 
stepped into the space between two omnibuses, there vas a 
ahont from a driver and for a horrible moment it seemed that 
both the girl and the supercilious Fomeraniao had been mn 
over. Henry dashed forward, himself only narrowly avoided 
instant death, then, reaching, breathless and confused, an island, 
saw the trio, all safe and well, moving towards the stoutest of 
the flower-vromen. He also saw the stout woman take the girl 
by the arm, shake her riolently, say something to her in obvious 
anger. He also saw the girl turn for an instant her head, look 
back as though beseeching some one to help Eer and then follow 
her green diamond-flashing dragon. 

Was it this mute appeal that moved Henry? Was it Fate 
and Destiny? Was it a longing that justice should be done? 
Was it ihe Bomautic Spirit? Was it Youth? Was it the Spirit 
of the Age? Every reader of this book must make an indi- 
vidual decision. 

The recorded fact is simply that Henry, hatless, muddy, 
battered and dishevelled, his books still clutched beneath his 
arm, followed, following was do easy matter. It was, as I 
have already said, the most crowded moment of the day. Be- 
yond the statue and the flower-woman a stout pohceman kept 
back the Shaftesbury Avenue traffic. Men and women rushed 
across while there was yet time and the woman, the dog and 
the girl rushed also. Aa Heniy had often before noticed, it 

-ooylc 
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Tag the little things in life that so cootinnsllj checked his piog- 
' Teas. Did he search for a house tiiat he vaa visitrng for t£e 
£TBt time^ the numbers in tliat street inTsriablj ceased just 
before the number that he required. Was anjr^ing floating 
through the sir in the guise of a black smut or a flake of 
tangible dust, certainly it would settle upon Henry's uncon- 
Bcions nose: vas there anything with which a human body 
might at any moment be entangled, Henry's was the body 
inevitably cau^t. 

So it was now. At the moment that he was in the middle 
of the crossing, the stout policeman, most scornfully disre- 
garding him, waved on the expectant traffic. Down it came 
npon him, cars and tazi-cabs, omnibuses and boys upon bicycles, 
all shouting and blowing horns and screaming out at wMstlee. 
He had the barest moment to skip back into the safe company 
o£ the flower-woman. Skip back he did. It seemed to hia 
ovor-sendtive nature tiiat the policeman sardonically smiled. 

When be recovered from his indignant agitation there waa 
of Gonrsa no sign of the flaming fea&er. At the next oppor- 
tunity he crossed and standing by the paper-stall and the 
PavUioQ advertisements gazed all around hJTT i. Up the street 
and down the street. Down the street and np the street. No 
fiign at alL He walked quickly towards the Trocadero xestaa- 
rant, crossed there to the Lyric Theatre, moved on to i^e 
churchyard by the entrance to Wardour Street and then gazed 
again. 

What happened next was so remarkable and so obviously 
designed by a kiadly paternal providence that for the rest of 
his life he could not quite escape from a conviction that fate 
was busied with him I a happy conviction that cheered him 
greatly ins lonely hours. Out from the upper Circle entrance 
to the Apollo Theatre, so close to him iMt only a narrow 
nnoGcupied street separated him, came the desired three, the 
woman and the dog first, the girl following. They stood for a 
mom^t, then the woman once more said something angrily 
to the girl and they turned into Wardour Street. Now w^b 
all the world hushed and still, the graves in the churchyard 
tslept, a woman leaning against a doorway sUcked an orange. 
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the son dipped down behind the crooked chimneys, saffron 
and gold stole into the pale shadows of the sky and the moming 
and the evening were the First Day. 
Henry followed. 

Around Waidoni Street they hnng all the shabby and tat- 
tered traditions of the poor degraded costoine romance, bat 
in its actual physical fnmitore there are not even trappings. 
There is nothii^ bat Cinema oSScea, pablic honses, barber 
Bhops, clothes shope and shopa with windows so dirty that 
yoa cannot tell what their trade may be. It is a romantic street 
in no Bense of the word; it is not a kindly street nor a hos- 
pitable, angry words are forever echoing fnna wall to wall and 
women scream behind shuttered windows. 

Henry had no time to consider whether it were a romantic 
street or no. The featiier waved in front of him and he fol- 
lowed. He bad by now forgotten that he was batleea and 
dirty. A strangelj wistful eagerness urged him as thoo^ 
his heart were saying with every beat: "Don't count too mndi 
<Hi this. I know you eipect a great deal Don't be taken in." 

He did expect a great deal; with every step excitement beat 
higher. Their sudden reappearance when he had thought that 
he had lost tiiem seemed to him the most wonderful omen. 
He believed in omens, always throwing salt over his left shoul- 
der when he spilt it {which he continually did), never walking 
under ladders and of course never lighting three cigarettes with 
one match. 

Some way up Wardonr Street on the left as you go iowards 
Oxford Street there is a public house with the happy country 
sign of the Intrepid For. No one knows how long the Intrepid 
Fox has charmed the inhabitants of Wardour Street into its 
dark and intricate reeeasee — Tom Jones may have known it 
and Pamela passed by it and Humphrey CUnker laughed in 
its doorway — ^no one now dare tell you and no history book 
records its name. Only Henry will never until he dies forget 
it and for him it will always be one of the most romantic 
buildings in the world. 

It stood at the comer of Wardonr Street and a little thor- 
snghfare called Peter Street. Henry reached the Intrepid Fox 

-^ooylc 



20 THE TOTING ENCHANTED 

just as the Flaming Featlier T&niahed beyond the rove of fiower 
and vegetable stalls that thronged the roadway. Peter Street 
it seemed iras the market of the district; beneath the lovely blue 
of the evening the things on the stall are pictnresqne and 
ioQching, even old clothes, battered hats, boots with gaping toes 
and down-trodden heels, and the barrow of all sorts with dirfy 
sheets of music and old papeF«overed novels and tin trays and 
cheap flower-painted vases. In between these booUis the feather 
waved. Henry pnrsning etnmbled over the wooden stands of 
the barrows, nearly upset an old watery-eyed woman from her 
chair — and arrived jnst in time to see tiie three pursned vanish 
through a high faded green door that bad the shabby number 
in dingy red paint of Knmber Seven. 

Number Seven was, as he at once perceived, strangely sita- 
ated. At its right was the grimy thick-set ^rterior of "The 
City of London" public bouse, on its left there was a yard roofed 
in by a wooden balcony like the balcony of a coon^ inn, old 
and rather pathetic with some flower-pots ranged along it and 
three windows behind it; the yard and the balcony seemed to 
belong to another and simpler world than the grim ugliness 
of tlie "City of London" and her companions. The street was 
full of business and no one had time to consider Henry. In 
this neighbourhood the facts that he was without a hat and 
iLeeded a wash were neither so unosual nor so humorous as to 
demand comment. 

He stood and looked. This was Ihe time for him to go home. 
His romantic adventure was now logically at an end. Did he 
ting the bell of Number Seven he had nothing whatever to say 
if the door were opened. 

The neighbourhood was not suited to bis romantic soul. The 
shop opposite to him declaring itself in large whit« letters 
to be the "Paris Pish Dinner" and annoimcing that it could 
provide at any moment "Pish fried in the best dripping" was 
the sort of shop that destroyed all Henry's illusions. He should, 
at this point, have gone home. He ^d not. He crossed the 
road. The black yard, smelling of dogs and harness, invited 
him in. He stumbled in the dusk against a bench and some 
boxes but no human being seemed to be there. As his eyes grew 
accustomed to the half hght be saw at the back of the yard a 
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wooden etaircase that vanished into blackness. Still moving 
as thoTigb ordered by some commanding Providence he walked 
across to this and started to climb. It tamed a comer and his 
head strack sharpl; a wooden sniface that eaddeoly, liiting 
with his pressore a little, revealed itself as a trap-door. Henry 
pushed npwards and fonnd himself, as Urs. Badclifle wonld 
saj "in a gloomy passage down which the wind blew with gosty 



In tmth the wind was not blowing nor was anything stirring. 
The trap-door fell back with a heavy swaying motion and a 
creaking d^ as though some one quite dose at hand had sud- 
denly fainted. Henry walked down the passage and found 
that it led to a dusky thick-paned window that overlocdced a 
square just behind the yard through which he had come. This 
was a very small and dirty square, grimy houses overlooking 
it and one thin clothes-line catting ihe light evening sky now 
li^t topaz with <me star and a cheny-coloured baby moon. 
To the right of this window was anotber heavily curtained and 
serving no purpose as it looked out only upon the passage. 
Beside this window Henry paused. It was formed by two long 
glass partitions and these were not quite fastened. From the 
room beyond came voices, feminine voices, one raised in violent 
anger. A pause — frapi below in the yard some one called. A' 
step was ascending the stair. 

From within voices again and then a sound not to be mis- 
taken. Some one was slapping somebody's face and slapping it 
with satisfactiou. A sharp cry — and Henry pushing back the 
window, stepped forward, became entangled in curtains of some 
heavy clinging stuff, flung out bis arms to save himself and 
fell for the second time within an hour and on this occasion 
into the heart of a company that was most certainly not expect- 
ing him. 



He had fallen on his knees and when he stnmbled to his feeti 
his left heel was still entangled with the curtain. He nearly 
fell again, but saved himself with a kind of ^Aggaiog, sud* 
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denly asserted dignity, a dignity none the easier because lie 
heard the curtain tear behind him as he pulled himself to 
his feet. 

When he was standing once more and able to look about him 
the scene that he slowly collected for himself vas a simple one 
— 8 very ugly room dressed entirely it seemed at first sight in 
bright salmon pink, the walls covered with photographs of 
ladies and gentlemen for the most part in evening dress. There 
were two large pink pots with palms, an upright piano swathed 
in pink silk, a bamboo bookcase, a sofa with pink cushions, a 
table on which tea was laid, the Pomeranian and — three human 
beings. 

The three human beings were in various attitudes of trans- 
figured astonishment exactly as though they had been lent lor 
this special occasion by Madame Tussaud. There was the lady 
with the green dress, the girl with the flaming featiier and 
the third figure was a woman, immensely stoat and hung with 
bracelets, pendants, chains and lockets so that when her bosom 
heaved (it was doing that now quite frantically) the noise that 
she made resembled those Japanese glass toys that yoa hang 
in the window for the wind to make tinkling music with them. 
The only sounds in the room were this deep breathing and this 
tatUing, twitting, tittering agitation. tt 

Even the Pomeranian was transfixed. Henry felt it his duly 
to speak and he would have spoken had he not been staring at 
the girl as though his eyes would never be able to leave her 
face again. It was plain enough that it was she who had be^i 
slapped a moment ago. There was a red mark on her cheek 
and there were teara in her ^es. 

To Henry she was simply the most beautiful creature ever 
made in heaven and sent down to this sinful earth by a loving 
and kindly Glod. He had thought of her as a child when he 
first saw her, he thought of her as a child again now, a child 
who had, only last night, put up her hair — under the hat with 
the fiaming feather, tiiat hair of a vivid shining gold was try- 
ing to escape into many rebellious directions. The slapping 
may have had something to do with that It was obvious at 
the first glance that she was not English — Scandinavian per^ 
haps with the yellow hair, the bright blue eyes and the clear 
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piok-and-vhite skis. Her drese of gome mole-coloured coiduroy, 
•very Bunpl^ her little dark hat, set oS her vivid coloar 
exqmsitely. She shone in that garish volgar room with the 
li^t and purity of some almoGt ^ostly innocence and sim- 
I^city. She vas looking at Henry and he fancied that in spit« 
of tlie tears that w«re still in her eyes a smile hovered at the' 
comers of her mouth. 

'^ell, sir P" said the lady in green. She iras not really angry 
Henry at once perceived and afterwards he flattered himBelf 
becaose he had from the very first discovered one of the priu- 
dpal features of that lady's "case" — namely, that she wonld 
never feel either anger or disapproval— at any member of the 
masculine gender entering any place whatever, in any manner 
whatever, where she might happen to he. No, it waa not anger 
she showed, nor even cnrioeity — ^rather a determination to turn 
this incident, bizarre and sudden though it might be, to the 
very b^ and most profitable advantage. 

'Tou see," said Heniy, "I was in the passage outside and 
thou^t I heard some one call out I did really." 

'^ell you were mistaken, that's what yon were," said the 
green lady. "1 must flay 1 Of all the things 1" 

"I'm really very sorry," said Henry. 'Tve never done such 
a thing before. It must seem very rude." 

'TFell it is rude," said the green lady. "If you were to ask 
zne to be as polite as possible and not to hurt anybod/s feelings, 
I couldn't say anything but that. All the same there's no 
offence taken as I see there was none meant I" 

She smiled ; the gleam of a distant gold tooth flashed through 
the air. 

"li there's anything I can do to apologize," said Henry, 
encouraged by the smile, but hating the smile more than ever. 

"No apologies necessary," said the green lady. "Tenssen'a 
my name. Danieh. This is Mrs. Armstrong — My daiighter 
Christiiia " 

As she spoke she smiled at Henry more and more affection- 
ately. Had it not been for the girl be would have fled long 
before; as it was, with a horrible sickening sensation that in 
another moment she would stretch out a fat arm and draw him 
towards her, be held his ground. 
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"Wliat about a cup of tea?" she said. At iliat word tiie nxKB 
aeemed to spring to life. Mrs. Anuatrong moTed heavily to the 
table and eat down with the contented abandonment of a cow 
safe at last in its manger. The girl also sat down at the 
(^posite end of the table from her moUier. 

'If 8 very good of you,*' said Henry, hesitating. "The fact 
is that I'm not very clean. I had an accident in Piccadilly and 
lost my hat" 

"That* s nothing," said Mrs. Tenseen, as though falling down 
in Piccadilly were part of every one's daily programme. 

"Come along now and make yourself at home." 

He drew towards her, fascinated against his will by the shrill 
green of her dress, tiie red of her cheeks and the strangely inti- 
mate and confident stare with which her eyes, slightly green, 
enveloped him. Ab he had horribly anticipated her fat bone- 
lees fingers dosed upon his arm. 

He sat down. 

There was a large green teapot painted with crimson roses. 
The tea was very strong and had been obvious^ standing for 
a long time. 

Conversation of a very bri^t kind began between Mrs. 
D'eoiseen and Mrs. Armstrong. 

"I'm sure youll understand," said Mrs. Tenss^ smiling 
with a rich and expensive glitter, "that Mrs. Armstrong is my 
oldest friend. My oldest and my best. What I always say is 
that others may misunderstand me, but Bnby Armstrong never. 
If there's one alive who knows me through and throng it^a 
Mrs. Armstrong. 

"Tee," said Henry. 

"You mustn't believe all the kind things she says about me. 
One's partial to a friend of a lifetime, of course, but what I 
always say is if one im't partial to a friend, vrho is one going 
to be partial to?" 

Mrs. Armstrong spoke, and Henry almost jumped from his 
chair so unexpectedly base and masculine was her voice. 

"Ada ezpresaes my feelings exactly," she said. 

"I'm sure that some," went on Mrs. Tenaseo, "would say 
tiiat it's strange, if not familiar, asking a man to take tea with 
one when one doesn't even know his name, and his entrance 
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into oat^B funily iraa §o pecnllar; but what I alirajB saj is ibit 
life's short and there's no time to waste." 

"My name's Heniy Trenchard," said Henry, bloshing. 

*? had a fri«td once" (Mrs. Tenssen always used ^ woid 
'friend" with a wei^t and seriousness that gare it a very 
especial importance), "a Mr. William Trenchard. He came 
from Beckenham. Yon remember him, Bnby?" 

'^ do," sud Mn. AnuBtrong. "And how good yon were to 
him too I No one will ever biow bat myself how truly good 
yon were to that man, Ada. Your kind heart leJ you astray 
there, as it has done often enough before." 

Mrs. Tenseen nodded her head reminiscently. "He wasnt 
all he aboold have been," die said. "Bat there, one can't go 
(m r^retting all the actions of the past, or where would one be?" 

She regarded Henty appreciatiTely. "He's a nice bc^," she 
said to Mrs. Armstrong. "I like his face. I'm a terrible 
woman for first inipre88i(ms, and deceived though I've beoi, 
I still believe in them." 

''He's got kind eyes," said Mrs. Arms^ng^ blowing on her 
tea to cool it. 

"Yes, 1h^ *ie what Fd call thinking eyes. I shoold say h^i 
dever." 

"Yes, he looks clever," said Mrs. Armstrong. 

"And I like his smile," said Mrs. Tenssen. 

"Good-natured I should say," replied Mrs. Armstrong. 

This direct and personal comment floating quite naturally 
over his self-conscious head embarrassed Henry terribly. Ha 
had never been discossed before in his own presence as though 
he didn't really exist. He didn't bke it ; it made him eztremdy 
nneaey. He longed to interrupt and direct the conversation into 
a safer channel, but every topic of intorest that occurred to him 
seemed nnsaitable. The weather, the theatres, politics, Bolshe-' 
vism, ingti prices, food, house decoration, literature and the 
Arts— all these occurred to him but were dismissed at once as 
^ unlikely to succeed. Moreover, he was passionately occupied 
with his endeavour to catch the glimpses of the girl at the end 
4f the tabia He did not wish to look at her deliberately lest 
that shonld embarrass her. He would not, for the world bring 
h^ into any kind of trouble. The two women whom he hated 
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vith increasing vehemence with everf momeDt that passed vere 
vatching like vnlturea iraiting for their prey. (This picture 
and image occtured quite natuially to Henry.) The glimpses 
that he did catch of the soft cheek, the nntidy ctirls, tiie bend 
of the head and tiie carve of the neck fired his heart to a heroism, 
a parity of purpose, a Qoixotism that vas like wine in his head, 
so that he coold scarcely hear or see. He would hare liked to 
have the power to at that very instant jump up, catch her in 
his arms and vanish through the window. * As it was he gulped 
down his tea and crumbled a little pink cake. 

As the meal proceeded the air of the little room became very 
hot and stufFy. The two ladies soon fell into a very absorbing 
conversation about a genUeman named Herbert whose salient 
features were that be had a double chin and was careless about 
keeping engagements. The conversation passed on then to 
other gentlemen, all of whom seemed in one way or another to 
have ^eir faults and drawbacks, and to all of whom Mra. 
Tenssen had been, according to Mrs. Anua^ng, quite mar- 
vellonsly good and kind. 

The fool that Henry feltt 

Here was an opportonify that any other man would have 
iseized. He could but stare and gulp and stare again. The girl 
sat, her plate and cup pushed aside, her hands folded, looMng 
before her as though into some mirror or crystal revealing to 
her the strangest vision— and as she looked nnhappinees crept 
into her eyes, on nnhappinesa bo genuine that she was quite 
nnconscions of it. 

Hkitj leant across the table to her. 

"I say, don't . . . don't I" he whispered huskily. 

8he turned to him, smiling. 

"Don't what?" she asked. There was the merest suggestion 
of a foreign accent behind her words. 

"Don't be miserable. Ill do anything — anything. I fol- 
lowed yoQ here from Piccadilly. I heard her slapping yon." 

"Oh, I want to get away I" she whispered breathleesly. "Do 
yon think I can?" 

*Tou can if I help you," Henry answered. "How can I see 
jou?" 

"She keeps me here ..." 

r,.r7-;J-,GOOglf 
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Tbeir vhispers had been lov, bat the eager conTenatioii at 
the other end of the table mddoilj' ceased. 

«I'm afraid I must be goin^ now," eaid Henry rising and 
facing Mrs. Tenseen. "It ma reiy good of you to give me 
tea." 

"Come again," sud Mrs. Teneseai r^arding him once mora 
with that curiously fixed stare, a state like a glass of watw in 
which floated a irinlc:, a threat, a cajoling, and an insnlt 

"WeTl be glad to see yon. Jnet take ns as yon find na. Coma 
in the right vay next time. Therms a bell at the bottom of 
the stairs.'* 

Krs. Armstrong langhed her deep bass laugh. 

He shook hands irith the two vomen, shuddering once more 
at Mrs. Tenseen's boneless fingers. He tamed to tiie girL 
*'Good-hye," he said. "Ill come again." 

'^es," she answered, not looking at him bat at her mother 
at the other side of the table. The stairs were dari: and smelt 
of fish and patchouli. He stombled down them and let him- 
self oat into Peter Street The erening was bine with a lovely 
stir in it as in nmning water. The booths were crowded, voices 
filled the air. He escaped into Shaftesbary Arenae as Hansel 
and Gretcl escaped from the witch's cottage. He was in 1ot» 
for the first time in his yoong, aell-ceotred life. . . . 
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CHAPTER n 

HElfBY HIM8EU 

IN the fiftti chapter of the Second part of Henry Galleon's 
Three Magiciana there is this passage {The Three Magidana 
appeared in 1892) : 

Wlien be looked at the DrTdoas, father, daugrhter, and son, he 
vould wonder, as he had often in earlier days wondered, why 
writers on English character bo resolutely persistad in omitting 
the Drydon type from their definitioiiB) These analyses were 
perhaps too sarcastic, too cynical to include anything as artless, as 
simple as the Diyden character without giving the whole case 
away . . . and yet it was, be fancied in that very character that 
the whole strength and splendour of the English spirit persisted. 
Watching Cynthia and Tony Dryden he was reminded of a pictare 
in a fairy-tftle book read and loved by him in his youth, now for- 
gotten to the very name of its author, lingering only with a few 
- faded colours of the original illustration. He fancied that it had 
bean a book of Danish fairy romancee. . . . This picture of which 
he tbonght was a landscape — Dawn was breaking over a great 
champigne of country, country that had hills and woods and for- 
ests, streams and cottages all laid out in that detailed fancy that, 
as a <Mld, he had loved so deeply. The sun was rising over the 
hill; heavy dark clouds were rolling back on to the horizon and 
everywhere the life of the day, fresh in the sparkling daylight was 
beginning. The creatures of the night were vanishing; dragons 
with sca^ tails were creeping back reluctantly into their oaves, 
giants were brandishing their iron clubs defiantly for the last 
time before the rising sun ; the Hydras and Qryphous and Five- 
Headed Tortoises were slinking into the dusky forests, deep into 
the waters of the green lakes the slimy Three-Pronged Alligators 
writhed deep down into the filth that was their proper home. 

liie flowers were thick on the hills, and in the valleys, the birds 
sang, butterflies and dragon-flies flashed against the blue, the 
smoke curled up from the cottage chimneys and over all the world 
was hung a haze of beauty, of new life and the wonder of the 
coming day. 

In ^e foreground of this picture were two fignres, a girl and 
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a bor, and the painter, donof and amateurish though his art mar 
have been, had with tbe sinoerit; and ferronr of hia own belief 
put into thfflr eyes sH their amazement and ironder at the beaatj 
of this new world. 

They saw it all ; the dragons and the giTpbons, the heavy cloads 
Tiling back above the hill were not hidden from them! that th^ 
woold return they knew. The acceptance of the iriiole of life was 
in their eyes. Their joy was in all of it; their yoath made then 
take it all full-handed. ... 

I have thought of them sometimes — I think of the Drydena now 
— as the Tonng Enchanted. And it seems to me that Kngland 
is especially the cotmtry of anch men and women as these. All 
the other peoples of the world cany in their souls age and sophisti- 
cation. They are too old for that sense of enchantment, but in 
England tbat wonder that is so far from common sense and yet 
is the highest kind of common sense in the world has alwaya 
floarished. It is not imagination; the English have lees imagina- 
tion than any other race, it is not joy of life nor animal spirits, 
but the child's trust in life before It has grown old mongh for 
life to deceive it. I think Adam and Eve before the Fall were 
En^ish. 

^niat sense of Enchantment remains witii the English long after 
it dies with tbe men and women of other nations, pOThaps because 
the English have not the ima^nation to perceive how subtle, how 
dangerous, how cynical life can be. Their art comes straight from 
their Enchantment. The nov^ of Fielding and Scott and Thack- 
eray and Dickens and Meredith, the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Keats and Shelley, the pictures of Hogarth and Gonstable and 
Tomer. The music of Furoetl, the characters of Nelson and 
Wellington and Gordon. . . . 

And think what that sense of Enchantment might do for theom 
if only their background would change. For generations gone that 
has not moved. One d^ when the earthquake comes and the up- 
heaval and all the old landmarks are gone and there is a new world 
of social disorder and tumbling indecency for their startled gace 
to rest upon then yon will see what these children of Enchantment 
will do! 

So mucli for Qalleon who is already now so shortly after his 
death looked upon as an old sentimental fogy. Sentimental? 
Why certainly. What in the world could be more absurd than 
his picture of the English gazing wide-eyed at the wonder of 
life? They of all peoples! 

And yet he was no foot. He was a Cosmopolitan. He had 
lived as much in Rome, in Paris, in Yicenza, as in London. 

I Ci.)(.)'^Il' 
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And wby should I apologize for one of the gceatest artists 
England posseeses? Other times, other names . . . and you 
can't catch either Henry Trenchard or Millicent — no, nor Peter 
^ther — and I venture ix> say that you cannot catch that stiange, 
restleeB, broken, Tomantic, aspiring, adventurous, disappointing, 
encouraging, enthralling, Life-is-just-be^nning-at-last Period 
in which they had these adventures simply with the salt of sheer 
Bealism — ^not salt enough for that Bird's taiL 

I should like to £nd that little picture of Henry Galleon^s 
fairy book and place.it as a frontispiece to this story. But 
Heaven alone knows where that old book has gone to I It was 
perhaps Galleon's own Invention ; he was a queer old man and 
went his own way and had his own fancies, possessions that 
many writers to-day are chary of keeping because they have 
been told on so many occasions by bo many wise professors that 
tiiey've got to stick to the Truth, Truth? Who knows what 
Truth may be F Platitudinous Pilate failed over that question 
many years ago, and to-day we are certainly as far as ever 
from an answer. There are a million Truths about Hairy and 
Millicent and the times th^ lived in. Galleon's is at least one 
of them, and if s the one Fve chosen because it happens to be 
ilie way I see them. But of course there are others. 

*Tli6 whole Trutii and nothing but the Truth.'* What absurd- 
ity for any story-teller in the world to think that he can get 
timt — and what arrogance I This book is the truth about these 
children as near as I can get to it, and the truth about that 
strange year 19S0 in that strange town, London, as faithfully 
as I can recollect, but it isn*t everybody's Truth. Far from it 
—and a good thing too. 

Henry's rooms were at the top of 24 Panton Street. To get 
to them you placed a Yale key in the lock of an old brown door, 
brushed your way through a dim passage, climbed a shabby 
staircase past the doors of the Hon. Kigel Bruce, Captain D'Arcy 
Sinclair, Claude Bottome, the singer, and old Sir Henry Bris- 
tow, who painted his face and wore stays. This was distin- 
guished company for Henry who was at the beginning of his 
indq>endent life in London, and the knowledge that he was in 
the very centre of the Metropolis, that the Comedy Theatre was 
nearly opposite his door and Piccadilly only a minute away 
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gratified him so much that he did not object to paying three 
gnineas a week foT a small bed-sittiiig room leithout bratkfaet. 
It was a very Bmall Toom, just under the roof, and Heniy irho 
ms long and bony spent a good deal of his time in a doubled-np 
position that was neither aesthetic nor healthy. Three gnineatf 
a week is twelve pounds twelve shillings a month, and one 
hnndred and fifty-one poonds four shillLigs a year. He had 
a hnndred and fifty pounds a year of his own, left to him by 
his old grandfather, and by eager and even optimistic calcula- 
tion he reckoned that from his literary labours he would earn 
at least another hnndred ponnds in his London twelve months. 
Even then, however, he would not have risked these handsome 
lodgings bad he not only a month ago, throng the kind services 
of hie pri^sh brother-in-law, Philip Mark, obtained a secretary- 
ship with Sir Charles Dnncomhe, Bart., at exactly one hundred 
and fifty pounds per annntn. 

"With, inky fingers and a beating heart he produced this 
estimate: 

e t. a. 

Income from Grandfather . . . IKO 
Literaiy Earnings .... 100 
Sir Bonald J). . . . . . 150 

Qrand Total ..... £100 

And against this he set: 

£ a. d. 

Kooms . . ... . . 163 16 

Food . . ... . . . 100 

Clothes . . . . . . . 60 
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There were certain risks about this estimate. For one thing 
literature might, conceivably, not contribute her hundred poun£ 
quite so completely as he hoped. On the other hand, she might 
contribute more. . . . 

Again Henry was on trial with Sir Charles, was going into 
his service the day after to-morrow for the first time, had never 

I Ci.)(.)'^lc 
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been secretaiy to any one in his life before, and Tas hot ly 
temperament fitted entirelj for vork that needed l^oee two 
most Damnable and Soul Destroying of attribntea, Accnracf 
and Method. He had aeen Sir Charlee only onoe, and the grim 
ttOBterity of tiiat gentleman's arietocratic featores had not 
been enconraging. 

Never mind. It was all enchanting. What was life for if 
one did not take risks? Every one was taking risks, from 
Mr. Lloyd George down to (or possibly up to) Qeorges 
Csrpentier and Mr. Dempsey — Henry did not wish to be behind 
the rest. 

Mr. Xing, his landlord, had snggeeted to him that he might 
possibly be willing to lay a new wall-paper and a handeome 
mg or carpet. Th^e was no donbt at all that the room needed 
these things; the wall-paper had once been green, was now in 
many places yellow and gave an exact account of the precise 
spots where the sporting prints of the last tenant (yonng Nigel 
Frost Bellingham) had hnng. The carpet, red many yean 
ago, resembled nothing so mnch as a map of Europe with Iakes> 
rivers, hills, and valleys dearly defined in grey and brown 
outline. Henry eiplained to Mr. !Eing that be would wish to 
wait for a month or two to see how bis fortunes progressed 
brfore he made further pnrchaaes, upon which Mr. King, staring 
just over H^ry's shoulder at the green wall-paper, remarked 
that it was usual for gentlemen to pay a month's rent in ad- 
vance, upon which Henry, blushing, suggested ihat an improve- 
ment in his fortunes was perfectly certain and that he was 
private secretary to Sir Charles Buncombe, Bart., of whom 
Mr. King had doubtless heard. Mr. King, bowing his head as 
of one who would say that there was no Baronet in the Umted 
Kingdom of whom he had not heard, neverth^ess regret- 
ted that the rule concerning the month's rent was constant, 
unchanging and could, in no circumstances whatever, be 
altered. 

This Mr. King was little in stature, but great in demeanour. 
His head was bald save for a few black hairs very carefully 
arranged upon it, as specimens are laid out in the Natural 
History Museum. His face also was bald, in the strictest 
sense of the word; that is, not only did no hairs grow upon it 
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bat it seemed impoBeible that an; haira erer had grown npon it. 
Hia eyes were sharp, hu month deprecating and his chin in- 
significant. He wore, it seemed, the same suit of hlack, the 
same black tie, the same stiff white shirt from year's end to 
year's end. He showed no homan onotion whetiier of anger, 
T^ret, disappointment, expectation or sorrow. 

He told no jolly stories of other tenants nor of life about 
town snch as Henry would have liked him to tell. He had, 
Henry was sore, a great contempt for Henry. He was not, 
from any point of view, a lovable human being. 

Henry did what he could for his room, he was proud of it, 
felt very kindly towards it and wanted to clothe it with beauty. 
It is difGcult, howeTer, to make a room beautiful unless the 
wall-paper and the carpet contribute something. Hoiry had a 
nice writing-table that his Uncle Timothy had given him, a 
gatelegged table fnnn his sister Katherine and a fine Begency 
bookcase stolen by him from bis Westminster home. He had 
three pictures, a Japanese print, a copy of Mr. Belcher's draw- 
ing of Pat CKeefe, "The Wild Irishman," and a little water- 
colour by Lorat Frazer of a ting and queen marching into a 
banquet-ball and attended by their courtiers. This last, splendid 
in gold and blue, green and red was the joy of Henry's heart 
and had been given him by his sister Millicent on his last 
birthday. 

In the book-case there were^ on the whole, the books that you 
would expect — the poems of Swinburne, Dowson, and Baude- 
laire, some of the 1890 novelists snd one or two modems. But 
he was also b^inning to collect a few rare editions, and he 
had Clarissa and The Mysteries of Udvlpho and The Monk in 
their original bindings, and an early Pilgrim's Progress, a rather 
rare Donne and a second Viau- of Wakefield. These were hia 
greatest treasures. He had only two photographs m his room — 
his sisters and that of his greatest and perhaps his only 
friend. These stood one on either side of the very plain alarm- 
clock that took the middle of the mantelpiece. 

Henry, as he sat on his bed, looking before him out of the 
little window across to (he comer gaUes of the Comedy Theatre, 
ai^ieared very much the same crude and callow youth that be 
had seemed on going up to Oxford just before the war. 
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He h&d not yet cso^t up to his size irbich bad leapt ahead 
of Ma years when he vas abont sixteen. He was still long, 
lean, and nnttdy, his black hair refusing any kind of control, 
his complexion poor with a suspicion of iacipirait pimple, his 
ears too red, bis bauds never quite clean. The same and yet 
not at all the same. 

The hint of beauty that there had been when he was niueteeo 
in the eyes and month and carriage of neck and shoulders waa 
now, when be was twenfy-eix, more clearly emphasized. At 
first sight Henry seemed an untidy and rather uncleanly youth; 
look again and you would see quite clearly that he would be, one 
day, a distinguished man. His untidiness, the way that his 
tronsers bagged at the knee, that be carried, like some knight 
with his lady's favour, the inevitable patch of white on bia 
sleeve, that his boots were not rightly laced and his socks not 
sufficiently "enspended" — ^these things only indicated that he 
was in the last division of the intermediate class, between youth 
and manhood. 

The war had very nearly made him a man, and had not the 
authorities discovered, after bis first wound in 1915, that be was 
quite hopeless in commftd of other men but not at all a fool 
at intelligence he would have been a man complete by this time. 
The war smartened bim a little but not very mudi, and the 
. moment he was free he slipped back into his old ways and his 
old customs with a sigh of relief. 

But there again not entirely. Like his cousin John, who waa 
killed in Galicia in 1915, stretcher-bearing for ihe Kussians, he 
was awkward in body but clean in soul. The war Jiad only 
emphasized something in him that was there before it, and the 
3rear and a half that he spent with his family in the Westmin- 
ster bouse after the Armistice was the most terrible time of his 
life. No one knew ^liiat to do with bim. His mother had bad a 
stroke in the spring of 191? and now lay like a corpse at t^e top 
of the old house, watching, listening, suffering an agony of 
rebellion in her proud and obstinate soul. With her influence 
gone, his grandfather and his great-aunt Sarah dead, his two 
aunts Betty and Anne living in the country down at Walton-on- 
^Iliamee, his father more and more living his own life in bis 
study, his sister Katherine married and involved now entirely 
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in her oth a&irs, Henry felt the big bouse a mausoleum of all 
bis hopes and ambitione. Betnm to Oxford he Tould not. 
Strike out and live on bia one hundred and if\j ponnds he 
Toold at 'Qie first possible moment, but one tiling after another 
prevented him. He remained in that grim and chiUj boose 
mainly because of his sister Millicent, vhom he lored with all 
bis heart and soul, and for vhom he would do anytbing in tiie 
world. 

Sbe also bad a little money of her own, bnt the striking ont 
was a little difficult for her. Her father and mother, aU the 
rclatJons said, needed her, and it wanted all the year and a balf 
to prove to the relations that this woa not so. Her father 
scarcely saw her except at breakfast and, althongh. ha r^!;arded 
her with a kindly patronage, be preferred greatiy bis books, his 
chib, and bis daily newspaper. Her mother did not need her at 
all, having been angered before the war at the action tbat Millie 
took in the great &inily quarrel of Katherine v. Mrs. Trencbard, 
and being now completd.y nnder the control of a hard and 
tyrannical woman, Nnrse Bennett, whose word now waa law in 
tiie honse, whose sli^teet look was a OHnmand. 

Millicent and Henry determined tftit when tbey escaped it 
shonld be together. Millicent had her own plans, and after 
some montbe of mysterions advertising in the newspt^ier, of 
interviews and secret correspondences, she secured the post of 
secretary companion to a certain Miss Victoria Flatt who hved 
at 85 Cromwell -Boad, Kensington. At the very same time 
Philip found for Henry the secretaiysblp of which I have 
already spoken. They escaped then together — Millicent to 
rooms at the top of Baker Street that she shared with a girl 
friend, Mary Caes, and Henry to the hospitality of Mr. King. 
Their engagementa also were to b^n together, Millicent going 
to Miss Piatt for the first time on the morning after the day 
of which I am writing, Henry to go to his Baronet on the day 
after Ihat. 

Tbey were beginning the world together. There was surely a 
fine omen in that. Apart they would do great things — but, 
tt^ther, was there anything tiiey could not do? 

At 7.15 tbat eTening, bathed in the bine dusk that filtered 
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in through the little attic -window Heniy waa sittong on his bel 
staring, vide-ejei, in front of him. 

At 8.15 on that same evening, hidden now by &e pnrple 
shades of night he was still sitting tiieie, his moutii open, 
staring in front of him. It is desperately platitadinoos — it id 
also desperately true, that there is no falling in love lilce the 
first falling in love. And Henry was fortunate in this — that he 
had fallen in love for the first time at a comparatively ripe age. 
To some it is the governess or the mnsic-master, to some even 
the nurse or the gardener's boy. But Henry had in the absolata 
truth of the absolute vord never been in love before to-night. 

He had loved — ^yes. First his mother, then his sister Cath- 
erine, ihea his sister Millicent, then his friend Westcott. These 
affectjone had been loyal and true and profonnji but they had 
been of the heart and the brain, and for true love the luat of 
Ute Sesh must be added to the lost of the mind and the heart 

He had tumbled in then, to-day, bead foremost, right in, 
-with all his hero-wor^ip, his adoration, his ignorance, hid 
puri^, his trust and confidence, fresh, clean, nnsulHed to offer 
as acceptable gifts. He could not, sitting on his bed, think it 
out clearly at all. He ceuld only see everything in a rosy mist 
and in the heart of the mist a fiaming feather, and Piccadilly 
boiling and bubbling and Mrs. Tenssen vith her bri^t green 
dress and the stable-yard and the teapot with the flowers and 
there — somewhere behind these thingB — ^that girl with ht^air 
hair, her unhappy gaze beyond him, far far beyond him, into 
worlds that were not as yet his but that one day mi^t be. 
And with all this his heart pounding in a strange suffocating 
manner, his eyes burning, his throat choking, his brain refusing 
to bring before him two connected thoughts. 

At last, when St. Jamee's Church struck half-past eight a 
thought Sid penetrate. 

He had promised to go to tiie Hunters' evening party. Never 
less did he want to go to a party than to-night. He would wish 
to continue to eit on his bed and study the rosy mist. "I will sit 
here," he said, "and perht^ soon the face will come to me just 
as it was. I can't see it now, but if I wait. . . ." Then he 
had cramp in his leg and the sadden jerk shot him from the 
bed and forced him to stand in the middle of the floor in an 
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cutraoTdinaiy attitode with one leg stiff and flie other bent as 
t^ong^i he were Nijinsky practieLDg for the "Spectre do Id 
Eofle.** 

The 8ho<^ (^ hiB agony drore him to consider two ver; good 
reaaons for going to the Hnntere* party. One was material — 
namely, that he had had nothing to eat eince Mra. TaiBsen's pink 
cake, that he was very hungry in apite of his love and that there 
woold be free sandwiches at the Hunters. The other reason 
was a better one — ^namdy, that it waa posahle that his friend 
Weetcott wonld be there and to Westcott, above all human 
beings, save only MiUicent, he wished to confide the history 
of his adventore. 

Concerning his friendship witii Weetcott a word most be 
aaid. About a year ago at the house of a friend of Philip's he 
had beoi introduced to a thick-set saturnine man who had 
been sitting by himself in a comer and appearing entirely bored 
with the evening's proceedings. His host had thrown Henry at 
^s imattractive gaesfs head as though he would say: '1 dare 
not otter up any of my more important guests to this Cerbemd 
of a fellow, but hen^s a young ass who doesn't matter and I 
don't care whether his feelings are hurt or no." Henry himself 
was at this time cultivating a supercilious air in public, partly 
from shyness and partly because he did not wish to reveal how 
deep]^>leased he was at being invited to parties. He liked at 
<mcwR'e6tcotfs broad shoulders, close-cropped hair and non- 
chalant attitude. The first ten minutes of their conversation; 
was not a success, and then Henry discovered that Westcott had, 
in the days of his youth, actually known, spoken to, had tea 
with the God of his, Henry's, idolatry, Henry Galleon. Westcott 
was perhaps touched by young Henry's ingenuous delight, his 
eager questions, his complete forgetfulness of himself and hia 
eurronndings at this piece of information. He in his turn 
launched out and talked of the London of fifteen years ago and 
of the heroes of that time, a time that the war had made historic, 
carious, picturesque, a time that was already older than crino- 
lines, almost as romantic as the Begency. Their host left them 
together for the remainder of the evening, feeling t^at he had 
most skilfully killed two dull birds witii one stone. They 
departed together, walked from Hyde Park Comer together and 
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hj the time that they parted vere already frieods. That bieod- 
ship bad held firm throughout the Bucceeding year. As a 
friend^p it was good for both of theio, Weatcott waa very 
lonely and too proud to go out and draw men in. Henry needed 
just such an influeiice as Westcotf s, the influence of a man 
who had known life at its hardest and bitterest, who had come 
through betrayal, disappointed ambition, poverty and lonelinesd 
without losing his courage and belief in life, a, man whose heart 
was still warm towards bis fellowmen although he kept it 
guarded now lest he should too easily be again betrayed. 

There was no need to keep it guarded from Henry whose 
transparent honesty could not be mistaken. Henry restored 
something of Weetcott's lost confidence in bimaelf. Henry 
believed profoundly in what be insisted on calling Westcotfa 
"genius," and that even the simplest soul on earth should believe 
in us gives some guf^ort to our doubting hopes and wavering 
ambitions. Hairy admitted quite frankly to Westcott ibat he 
bad not beard of bim before he met bim. Peter's novels — 
B0iJ>en EaMard, The Stone House, Mortimer Stant and two 
others — ^had been before Henry's time and the little stir that 
Reuben bad made bad not penetrated the thick indifference of 
his school-days. Westcott was not at all sensitive to this igno- 
rance. Before the war he had broken entirely with the literary 
life and bis five years' war service abroad had not encouraged 
him to renew that intimacy. He bad had hard starving daya 
since the Armistice and had been driven back almost against 
his will to some reviewing and writing of articles. 

All men had not forgotten him he discovered with a strange 
dim pleasure that beat like a regret deep into bis soul — the 
younger men especially because he had been a commercial failure 
were inclined to believe that he bad heea an artistic success. 
Mysterious allusions were made in strange new variegated 
publications to Reuben Hallard and Mortimer Stant. 

He b^n to review regularly for The Athertrntm and The NetP 
Statesman, and be did some dramatic criticism for The Nation. 
He soon found to bis own surprise that he was making income 
enou^ to live without anxiety in two small rooms in the 
Marylebone High Street, where he was cared for by a kindly 
widow, Mrs. Sunning, who found that be resembled her son 

J ,Gt.)(.)'^lL' * 
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vho was killed in tlie war and therefore adoied him. Ercn, 
against his will, all his hopes, there were faint stirrings of a 
novd in his brain. He did not wish to revlTe that ambition 
again, bat the iluDg would come and settle there and stir a 
little and grow day by day, night by night, in spite of his 
relnctance and even hostility. 

Perhaps in this Henry had some responsibility. Henry was 
so snre that Peter had only to begin again and the world wonld 
be at his feet. One night, the two of Giem sitting over a email 
gmmbling fire in the CoTentry Street attic, Peter spoke a litUe 
in detail of his book. 

After that Hrairy never left him alone. The book was bom 
now in Henry's brain as well as in Peter's; it knew its own 
power and that its time wonld come. 

Peter had by no means confided all his lifers history to 
Henry. The boy only knew that there had been a greet 
tragedy, that Westcott was married but did not know where 
liis wife was or even whether she were still aJire. Of all tliia 
he spoke to no man. 

Gabriel Hunter was a painter of the new and extravagant 
kind; his wife wore bobbed hair, wrote poetry and coltivated a 
little Salon in Barton Street, Westminster, where they lived. 

The Hnnters were poor and their house was vety small and 
quite a small number of people caused it to overflow, but to 
Henry during the last year the Hunter gatherings had stood 
to bi'ni for.eveiything in life that was worth while. It was 
one of his real griefs that Millicent wouldn't go to that house, 
declaring that she hated the new poets and the new painters and 
the new novelists, that she liked Tennyson and Trollope and 
John Everett Millais and that as soon as she had a house of her 
own she was going to collect wax flowers and fruit and horse- 
hair sofas. She said many of these things to irritate Henry and 
irritate him she did, being able to separate him from his very 
volcanic temper within the space of two minutes if she tried 
hard enough. 

On every other occasion going to the Hunter's had been 
anonymous to Henry with going to Paradise. To-night for 
the first time it seemed to be simply going to Westminster, At 
last, however, hunger drove him, and at a quarter-past nine he 
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found hims^ in the Hunters' little hall, all painted green with 
red stripes and a curtain covered witii purple bananas and 
bright crimson oranges hanging in front of the kitchen staira. 

The noise above was deafening and had that peculiarly shrill 
sound which the New literature seems to carry with it in its 
train, just as a new baby enjoys its new rattle. When Henry 
peered into the little drawing-room he could aee very little 
because of the smoke. The scene outlined from the doorway 
must have seemed to an unprepared stranger to resemble nothing 
BO much as a little study in ihe Inferno painted by one of the 
younger arijsts. Behind and through ^e smoke there were 
Tisions of a wall of bright orange and cnrtains of a brilliant 
purple. On the mantelpiece staring through the room and 
grinning malevolently was the cast of ft negro's head. 

A large globe hanging from the ceiling omcealed the electric 
Hgb-t bdiind patterns of every A>nceivable colour. The guests 
were sitting on the floor, on a crimson so&, and standing against 
the wall. Henry soon discovered that io-nigbtfs was a very 
representative gathering- 
Standing just inside the door he fdt for tiie first time in the 
Hunters' house perfectly detached from the whole afhir. Always 
before he had loved the sensation of plunging in, of that sudden 
immersion in light and colour and noise, of swimming with all 
the others towards some ideally fantastic island of coltore that 
would be entirely, triumphantly their own. But to-night the 
intense personal experience that he had just passed through kept 
him apart, led him to criticize and inspect as though be were a 
visitor from another planet Was that in itself a criticism of 
the whole world of Art and Literature proving to him that that 
must always crumble before real life, or was it simply a criticism 
of some of the crudity and newness of this especial gathering ? 
Peering through the smoke and relieved that no one appeared 
to take the slightest notice of him, he saw that this was indeed 
a representatiive gathering because all the Three Graces were 
here together. Never before had he seen them all at one time 
in the same place. Whether it were because of tiie exhaustion 
that five years' war bad entailed npon the men of the country 
or simply that ihe complete emancipation of women during the 
last decade had broogbt many new positions within women's 
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power it was certain that Just at this period, that la at the be- 
gmning of 1920, mncli of the coatemporary jndgemeDt on art 
and letters was deliTered by Tomen — and in letters by three 
women especially, Miss Talbot, Miss Jane Boss and Mibs Martha 
Proctor. These three ladies had certain attributes in common — 
a healthy and invigorating contempt for the abilities of the 
opposite sex, a snre and certain confld^ice in their own powers 
and a love of noTelty and originality. Miss Talbot, seated now! 
Tipon the red sofa, was the reviewer of fiction in The PUmet. 
She was the most feminine of the three, slight in stature, fair- 
haired and blae-eyed, languid and erea timid in appearance^ 
Her timidity waa a diBgnise; yreek after week did she destroy 
the noTcJs before her, adroitly, dispassionately and with a fins 
disregard for the bnmaner feelings. In her there bnmt, bow- 
ever, a truBT and finer love of litenttnre than either Jane Boart 
or Martha Proctor wonid ever know. She had ever before bet 
yonng visicm her picture of tlie perfect novel, and week aftw 
week she ahowed her sconi in italicized staccato prose for tba 
poor specimens that so brazenly ventured to interfere between 
her vision and herself. 

Had die her way no novelist alive should remain ongoaded, 
BO vile a sin had be committed in tlms with his soiled and 
dnm^ fingera desecraluig the power, beauty and wisdom of an 
impossible ideaL 

Meanwhile she made a very good income oat of her nnmding 
disappoiolznent. 

Far other Jane Soes. 

Jane Boss was plain, pasfy-&ced, hook-nosed, sqoat-fignred, 
beetle-browed, and she was the cleverest jonmaliBt at that time 
alive in England. Originally, ten years ago when she came 
from the Midlanda with a penny in her pocket and a determina- 
tion to make her way, it may have be^i that she cared for litera- 
ture with a passion as pnro and undeviating as Grace Talbofs 
own. But great sncceee, a surprised discovery of men's weak- 
ness and sloth, a talent for epigrams unequalled by any of her 
contemporaries had led her to sacrifice all her permanent stan- 
dards for temporary brilliance. She was also something of a 
cat, being poeseesed suddenly to her own discontent by little 
personal animoeitieB and grievances that she might have oon- 

-ooylc 
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trolled qnite easily had not lier tongue so brilliantlj led lier 
avBy. She had, deep down in her soul, noble intentions, bat 
the daily pettineeses of life were too strong fer her; she won all 
her battles so easily that she did not perceive that she was 
meanwhile losing the only battle that really mattered. As her 
journalism grew more and more brilliant her real influence 
grew less and lees. When her brain was inactive her hear^ 
suddenly released, could be wonderfully kind. A little more 
stupidity and she would have been a real power. 

For bot^ Grace Talbot and Jane Boss the new thing waa 
the only thing that mattered. Wh«i yon listened to them, 
or read them you would suppose that printing had been dis- 
covered for the first time somewhere about 1890 and in Man- 
chester. Martha Proctor, less brilliant than the other two, 
had a wider culture than either of them. The first glance ati 
her told you that she was a journalist, tall, straight-badced, her 
black hair brushed back from a high forehead, dressed in; 
tweeds, stiff white collars, and cuffs, wearing pince-nez, she 
seemed to have nothing to do witii the prevalent fashion. And 
she had not. Older than the other two she had come in with 
the Yellow Book and promised to go out with Universal Suf- 
frage. She had fought her battles; in politics her finest time 
had been in the years just before the war wh«i she had bitten 
a policeman's leg in Whitehall and broken a shop-window in 
Bond Street with her little hammer. In literature her great 
period had beoi during the Romantic Tusbery of 1895 to 1905. 
How she had torn and scarified the EjtUyard novelists, how 
tiie Cloak and Sword Romances had bled beneath her whipb 
Now none of these remained and the modem Bealiem had gone 
far beyond her most confident anticipations. She knew in* her 
heart that her day was over; there was even, deep down within 
her, a faint alarm at the times that were coming upon the 
world. She knew that she seemed old-fashioned to Jane 
Eoes and her only comfort was that in ten years* time Jane Ross 
would undoubtedly in her turn seem old-fashioned to some- 
body else. Because her horizon was wider than that of her 
two companions she was able to judge in finer proportion than 
tiiefy. Fashions passed, men died, kingdoms fdl. What ro- 
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maiiied? Not, u ehe had once fondly ImBgined, Martha 
Proctor. 

Two chUirea and a cottage in the coontry might after all 
he worth more than literary criticism. She was beginning to 
wonder about many things for the first time in her lif& . . . 

I have outlined these ladies in some detail because tor the 
past year and a half Henry had worshipped at tiieir shrines. 
How he had revellecl in Grace Talbofs cynical judgments, in 
Jane Boss's epigrams, in Martha Proctor's measared compari- 
8ons ! To-ni^t for ^e first time a new vision was npon him. 
He could only see them, as he Etared at them tbroagh the 
enu^e, with physical eyea — Grace Talbot^s langoid indifference, 
iidiite hands and &int bine eyee. Jane Bos^s sallow com- 
plmon and crinkled black hair; Martha Proctor'a jance-nez and 
la^ brown boots. 

Then, as Ms short-sigbted eyes penetrated yet more clearly 

he saw > Conld it be? Indeed it was. His heart beat 

quickly. There seated nncomfortably npon an orange chair 
from Heal's was no less a person than the great K. Wiggs 
himself. Heniy had seen him on two other occasions, had 
once indeed spoken to him. 

'Hiat earlier glorious moment was strong witii him now, the 
thrill of it, the almost passionate excitement of tonching that 
small podgy hand, the very hand that had written Mr. Whippet 
and Old Cain and Abel and The 8lumb«r Family. 

What then to-night had happened to Henry? Why was it 
that with every longing to recover that earlier thrill he ootdd 
not? Why was it that again, as just now with the Three 
Qiacee, he conld see «ily Mr. Wiggs's physical presence and 
notiiing at all r^ his splendid and aspiring soul? Mr. Wi^;8 
certainly did not look his best on an orange chair with s stiff 
back. 

And then surely he bad fattened and coarsened, even since 
Heoiy's last vision of him? His sqnat figure penned on the 
chair, his little fat legs crossed, his bulging stomach, his two 
chins, his ra^ed moustache, his eyes coloured a faint purple^ 
his thin whis]^ hair — ^these things did not speak for bean^. 
"Sot did the voice that penetrated throng the damonr to 
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Henrys comet, iritli its ehrill piping clamoar, give foil Te- 
wsnrance. 

It ■waa not, no alas, it ires not the voice of a jost soul; 
there vas, moreorer, a snnfSe behind the pipe — that spoke of 
adenoids — ^it is very hard to reconcile adenoids with greatness. 

And yet Wiggs uxu a great man ! You knew that if only 
by the virulence with which certain sections of the press attacked 
him whenever he made a public appearance. 

He iDos a great man. He t? a great man. Henry repeated 
tlie words over to himBelf with a desperate determination to re- 
cover the earlier rapture. He had written great books ; he was 
even then writing them. He was, as Henry knew, a kindly 
man, a generous man, a man with noble and generooa am- 
bitione, a man honest in his resolves and conrageous in his 
nttraances. Why then did he look like that and why waa 
Henry so stuiHdly conscious of his body and of his body only? 
Could it be that the adventure of tbe afternoon had filled his 
young soul with so high and splendid an ideal of beauty that 
everything else in the wmld was sordid and ngly? Ba moved 
restlessty. He did not want to Ubiak life sordid and ugly. 
But IMS this life? Or at anj rate was it not simfdy a very, 
very small pert of life? Was he moving at last from a small 
anto>room into a lai^ and q)acion8 chunber? (I have said 
before that picturesque images occurred to hini -with the utmost 
frequency.) 

He caught fragments of conversation. A lady quite close 
to him was saying— *rBnt there^s no Form in the thing— no 
Form at alL He hadn't thou^t the thing out — it's all just 
anyhow. . . ." 

Somewhere else he heard a man's deep bass voice — ^"Oh, he^s 
no good. Hell always be an aibateiir. Of course ifs obvioos 
you miss truth the moment you go outside the iiarrator's brain. 
Now Truth ..." 

And Wigg's ehrai pipe — ^"Ow, no. Thai isn't History. 
Miai^s fable. What do facts matter?" 

There was a little stir by the door. Henry turned and found 
Feter Westcott standing at his side. 

He was instantly delighted to perceive that the change that 
had crept over him since the afternoon did not include Feter. 
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EiB ffleling for Peter wag the aame that it had erer been, in- 
tensified if possible. He loved Peter as be stood there, strong, 
apart, independent, resolute. That was the kind of independence 
tliat Hem; himself must achieve so Hat be wonld not be 
mnjed by every little emotional and critical irind that hlev. 

"Hallo, Peter," he said, "I was looking for yon." 

"Ton haven't been looking very bard," said Peter. "I've 
been here a long time." 

"There^s so mnch smoke," said Hwiry. 

^TTea, there is. And I've had enongh of it. And I'm going.'? 

"I'm going too," said Henjy. "Mrs. Hunter has looked at 
me twice and I don't believe that she's the least idea who I am." 

"Ton're going?" said Westeott astonished. "Why, you lot/e 
these parties. I expected yon to be here alt night." 

"I cbn't love it to-ni^t," said Henry solemnly. "It all seems 
silly. Lef s go." 

They went down into the Hall, found their coats and passed 
into the serenity and peace of Barton Street 

"Do yon mind wallang a bit 7" asked Heniy. 

"As a matter of fact," said Westeott, "I'm going to walk all 
the way home. Ill take yon up through Coventry Street if yon 
like and drop yon ai your Palace." 

"I only went th^e to-night to see you," said Henry. "I've 
got something very important to tell yon." 

They walked in silence into Whitehall. Henry fonnd it 
difficolt to begin and Westeott never spoke xmless he had some- 
thing tiiat he really wanted to say — a reason sufficient for the 
reputation of snlkiness that many people gave him. The beauty 
of the ni^t too kept them silent. After tiiat hot, over-coloured 
room Ijondon was like some vast, gtmtly moving lake upon 
whose hoBom floated towers and lamps and swinging barges — 
myriads of stars were faint behind a ^ring mist l^t veiled, 
revealed and veiled again an orange moon. 

Only the towers of the Houses of Parliament were sharp and 
distinct and they too seemed to move with the gentle rhythm 
as though they were the bnlwariu of some giant ship sailing 
towards some certain destinatdon. 

80 quiet was the world that all life seemed to be hyimotized 
into wondering expectatiim. 
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"Well nov, Heniy, what ia it ?" asked Peter at last 

"If s the most extraordinary thing," said Henry. "I suppose 
youll laugh at me. Anybody vould. But I just couldn't help 
myself. It didn't seem like myeelf doing it" 

"Doing whatP' 

'TVhy, before I knew I wfls following them. And I hadn't 
any reason to follow them. That's the funny thing. Only I'd 
just fallen down." 

Peter turned upon him. "For God'e sake, Henry, get it 
straight, whom were you following and where? And where did 
you fall down?" 

"In Piccadilly Circus. I was just staring around and some 
one pushed me and I fell on to my knees and when I'd picked 
myself up again they'd got half-way across " 

"They? WhoP' 

"Why the woman and her daughter. At least of course I 
didn't know she was her daughter then. It was only after- 
wards " 

Peter was irritable. "Look here, if you don't strai^tea 
everything out and tell me it all quite simply from the be- 
ginning with names and dates and everything I leave you 
instantly and never see you again," 

Henry tried again and, staring in front of him so that ha 
atumbled and walked like a man in a dream, be recovered it all« 
seeing freshly as thongh he were acting in it once more and 
giving it to Weetcott with such vivid drama that they had 
arrived outside the door in Panton Street as though tiiey had 
been carried there on a magic carpet. "And after that," 
finished Henry, "I just came home and I've been thinking about 
her ever since." 

The street was very quiet Within the theatre rows and 
rows of human beings were at that moment sitting, their mouths 
open and their knees pressed together while "The £uined 
lady" went through incredible antics for their benefit Out- 
side the theatre a few cars were standing, a man or two lounged 
against the wall, and the stars and the orange moon released now 
from their entangling mist, shone like li^ts tiirough a tattered 
awning down upon the glassy surface of the street Peter 
put his hand upon Henry's shoulder; the boy was trembling. 
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"Take my adyic^" be said, "and drop it" 

"Wlut do you mean ?" asked Heiiiy fiercely. 

"Of course you won't follow my advice, but Fm older than 
yoQ are. Yon asked me to advise yon and I'm going to. Don't 
you see what those two women are ? If you don't you're even 
more of an ass than I know you to be." 

"What do you mean?" said Henry again. 

"Well, juet ask yourself, what kind of a woman is it who 
when a strange man bursts in through her window emiles and 
asks ^irn to tea?" 

"If she's like that,"* said Henry angrily, "then all the more 
I've got to get the girl out of it." 

Peter shrugged his shoulders, "I bet the girl knows what 
she's about," be said. 

Henry laughed scornfully. "That's the worst of you, 
Feter," he said. "You're a cynic You don't believe in any- 
body or in anything. You always see things at their worst," 

Peter smiled. "Thaf s as may be," he said. "I believe in 
yon anyway. You know quite well tiiat if you get in a mees 
I've got to pnll yon out of it. I'm only warning you. If you 
like. 111 go with you next time and see the girl." 

Henry looked up at the moon. "I know I'm an ass about 
some things," he said. "But I'm not an ass about this. Ill 
save her if I die for it" 

Peter was touched. 

"You're bewitched," he said, "I was once. I don't want to 
wake you up. The only trouble with these things is that the 
enchantment doesn't last but the tJiings we do under the en- 
diantment do. 

"However, ifs better to have been enchanted, whatever comes 
of it, Ulan never to have been enchanted at olL Will you 
promise me one thing?" 

"What's that?" asked Henry. 

"To tell me everything, exactly, truthfully." 

"Yes, if yon don't laugh at me." 

"No, I won't — unless you can laugh as welL But you're 
going to get into a mess over this as sure as you're Henry 
Trenchard, and if I don't know all about it, I sha'n't be able 
to help you when the time comes that you need me." 
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'Til tell you everything," eaid Henry fervently. 

'THien do yon go to your old Baronet ?" 

"The day after to-morrow." 

"Well, 111 come in and see you here that afternoon ahont 
five and get your news. Is that all right F" 

"Yes," said Henry. "Isn't it a wonderfol night? I tlunk 
111 walk about a bit" 

"You're going to look up at her window ?" 

Henry blushed, a thing he did very easily. "You can't see 
her window from the street," he said. 'Ifs quite true I might 
go round that way." 

Westcott went off lan^iing. The motm and Henry were left 
alone together. 
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MnJiTCEyT TKENCHAHD was at this tune tirenty-five 
jeaiB of age. 

She had been preti^' at ei^teen, she was beantiful noir, 
beaiitifnl in the real sense of that terribly abused word, because 
she aronsed interest as veil as admiration in the beholder. The 
questions asked abont her trould be always different ones, de- 
P^iding for their impnlse on the private instincts and desires 
of the IndiTidoal 

Her ^es were large, dark, her figure slender, her colooring 
fair, her hair (she had a mass of it) dark brown with some 
shadow of dull gold in its threads, her neck and shoulders 
lorely with a pure healthy whiteness of colour and fona that 
only youth cotdd give her, her chin strong and determined but 
not exaggerated — all this catalogue is useless. Her bean^ did 
not lie in these things, but in the vitality, the freedom, the 
humour, the wildness of her spirit. Her eyes, the dimple in her 
cheek, the high, clear forehead spoke of kindness, gennoeity, 
love of her fellowmen, but it was the quality behind those 
things, the quality of a soul ahsolutely free and independent but 
not selfish, open-minded and honest but neither dogmatic nor 
impertinent, young and ignorant perhaps but ready for any 
discoTery, fearless and eicited but tender and soft-hearted, un- 
sentimental but loyal-hearted, that finally told. Although her 
means were so slender she dressed admirably, liking bri^t col- 
ours, crimson and purple and orange, but never looking so 
weU as when she was in the simplest black. 

She knew everything about dress by natural instinct, could 
make clothes out of nothing at all (not bo difficult in 1920), was 
able to buy things in the cheapest way at t^e smartest shops, 
and really spent less time and thought over all these things 
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than most of the clumBily dreseed girls of her acqaaintonce. 
She vaa always neat; her gloves and her shoes and her stockings 
were as fine as those of any lady in the land. She was never 
extravagant in the fashion of the moment nor was she outside 
it ; when women of aity wore ekirts that belonged more properly 
to their granddaughters, she who might with pride have been 
ehort-skirted was not. 

And, jnst at this time, she was so happy that it made yon 
afraid to watch her. Mary Cass, her friend, was often afraid. 

Miss Case -w&a five years older than Millicent and had seen a 
great deal of life. She had driven an ambulance in France, 
and it was afterwards, when nursing in a hospital in Boulogne 
that she and MilUeent had made friends. She had nnrsed with 
the same quiet capacity with which she had driven her ambn- 
lance, and now she was studying at the Women's Collie of 
Medicine and at the end of her five years' course was going to be 
one of the most efficient women surgeons in Europe. That was 
what she set in front of her, and the things that she set in 
front of her she obtained. She was a little, insignificant, mild- 
eyed mouse of a woman with a very determined chin ; she bad 
none of Millieenfs gaiety and wild zest for life. Life seemed 
to her rather a poor thing at best; she had no great expectations 
of it, but, on Uie other band, bore no one a grudge because she 
was in the midst of it. So long as she was working at some- 
thing she was bappy; she was fond of Millicent hut not ex- 
travagant about her. 

Her work was more to her than any human being, and she 
would have liked Millicent to look on work with a deeper eerious- 
nesfl. This was their one deep difference of opinion, that to 
Mary Caes work was more than human nature and that to 
Millicent people were everything. "I'd rather live with people 
I love than write the greatest book in the world," Millicent said. 
"I believe, Mary, that you only make a friend because you hope 
one day to be able to cut his or her leg off." 

'Td do it veiy nicely," said Mary gravely. 

There was a farther little trouble between them that Mary 
was rather impatient of Henry. She thought him untidy, care- 
less, inaccnrate, clumsy and sentimental; he was undoubtedly 
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an of these things — Millicent, of cooree, adored Henry and 
wonld not hear m irord against him from anybody. 

"He's only careless became he's a ^enioB,'* she said. 

"When's be going to begin his genius?'* asked Msiy. "He's 
twHi^-Bix now." 

"He has begnn it. He's written ten chapters of a novel." 

"Whaf s it about P" asked Mary, with an irritating little sniff 
that she used on occasions. 

"Ifs about the Eigfateoith Century," said Millie, ''and a 
house in a wood " 

"People want something more real nowadays," said Maiy. 

"He hasn't got to think of what people want," answered Millie 
hotly. "He's got to write what he feels.** 

"^['b got to make hig bread and batter," said Miss Cass 
grimly. 

KererthelesB it may be snspected that she liked Henry more 
than she allowed ; oidy her fingers itched to be at him, at his 
collar and his socks and his boots and his tie. But she believed 
about this, as she did about ererything else, that her day 
wonld come. 

On the morning that MilUe was to go to Miss Platf s for the 
first time she dressed with the greatest care. She put on a 
plain black dress and designed to wear with it a little round red 
hat. She also wore a necklace of small pearls that her father bad 
once given her in a sudden swiftly vanishing moment of emo- 
tion at her Burprifling beauty. When she came into the little 
sitting-room to breakfast she was compelled to confess to herself 
that rfie was feeling extremely nervooa, and this amazed her be- 
cause she so seldom felt nervous about anything. But it would 
be too awful if this Piatt affair went wrong 1 To begin all over 
again with those advertisements, those absurd letters, that 
sudden contact with a world that seemed to be entindy in- 
capacitated and desperately to need help without in the least 
being willing to pay for it ! 

- That was the i«al point about Miss Piatt, that she was 
willing to pay. The brief interview had shown Millie^ a 
middle-aged, rather stout woman, with a face like a strawberry 
that is afraid tiiat at any moment it may be eaten, over-dressed, 
nervous and in some as yet undefined way, a little touching. She 
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had taken, it seemed, to Miliicent at once, calling her "my deai" 
and wanting to pay her anything in leason. **I*m bo tired," she 
Baid, "and I've Been so many iromen. Th^ are all so pale. I 
vant some one bri^t about the home." 

Upon this foundation the bai^ain had been sbmck:, and Milli- 
ccot, looking back at it, iraa compelled to admit that it iras all 
rather slender. She had intended to talk to Haiy Cass about it 
at breakfast, to drive her into reaseurisg her, bnt dxBcovered, 
as BO many of ua hare discorered before now, that onr nearest 
and dearest have, and especially at breakfast, their own lives 
to lead and their own problems to encounter. Mary's brain 
was intent upon the dissection of a frog, and although her 
heart belonged to Millie, medical science had for the moment 
closed it. Millie therefore left the house in a mood of despond- 
ency, very rare indeed with her. She travelled on the top of a 
gnccession of omnibuses to Cromwell Road. She bad time to 
spare and it was a lovely spring morning; she liked beyond aH 
things to look down over the side of the omnibus and see all 
the scattered fragmentary life that w^it on beneath her. Tbia 
morning every one was dothed in sun, the buildings shone and 
all the people seemed to be dressed in bright colours. London, 
could look on such a morning so easy and comfortable and happy- 
go-lucky, like a little provincial town, in the way that butdiers 
stout and rubicund stood in front of their shops, and the 
furniture shops flung sofas and chairs, coal-scuttles and book- 
cases right out into the pavement with a casual, homely air, and 
flower-sbops seemed to invite you to smell tiieir flowers withoui 
paying for it, and •women walked shopping with their hand-bags 
carefully clutched, and boys dashed about on bicycles with a 
free, unrestrained ecstasy, as thou^ tb^ were doing it simply 
for their amusement. Other cities had surely acquired by now ft 
more official air, but London would be casual, untidy and good- 
natured to tiie last ^ump, thank God I 

Millie soon recovered her very best spirits, and was not in 
the least offended when a seedy young man stared at her from 
an opposite seat and wetted his lips with his tongue as though 
he were tasting something very good indeed. 

She had, however, to summon all her spirits to her aid when 
Cromwell Boad encompassed her. Bows and rows of houses 
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an the same, wearing the air, with their white steps, theit 
poliehed door-handkfl and the ferns in the window, of a middle- 
aged buEinees man dressed for church on a Sunday morning. 
,They were smug and without personality. They were thinking 
sboat nothing but themselTee. No. 85 was as smng as the 
others. 

She rang the bell, and soon a small boy dressed in a blue 
uniform and brass buttons stared at her and appeared to be 
incapable of understanding a word that she said. 

He stared at her with each astonishment that she was ablfl 
to push past him into the hall before he could prevent her. 

"You can't see Miss Toria," he was heard at last to say in a 
hoarse voice. "She don't see any one before she's up." 

"I think she'll see me," said Millie quietly. ^She's expecting 
me.** 

He continued to stare, and she suggested that he sboold go 
and inquire of scmebody else. He ms away for so long a tinw 
that she was able to obserre how fall the hall was of furniture, 
and how strangely confused that fnmitore was. Near the hall- 
door was a lai^ Jacobean oak chest carved with initials and an 
old date 1678, and nert to this a rickety bamboo table; there 
were Chippendale chairs and a large brass gong, and beyond 
these a glass case with staffed birds. Millie, whose fingers wer« 
always itching to arrange things in her own way, coold see at 
(Hice tliat this mi^t he made into a very jolly house. From the 
window at the stair-comer came floods of sonlight, she could 
hear cheerful voices from the kitchen ; the house was alive even 
iJiough it were in a mess. . . . 

A tall dark woman in very stiff cap and apron appeared j 
she "overlooked" Millie scornfully, and then said in a Toice 
aloof and distant that Miss Piatt would see Misa Trencbard 
upstairs. 

Millie followed the woman and, receiving the same impression 
of light and confusion as she went up, reached the third floor 
and was led into a room on the right of the stairs. 

Here the sun was pouring in, and for a moment it was difficult 
to see, then through the sunlight certain things declared them> 
selves: item an enormous, four-poster bed hung with bright 
i^nk curtains, item a whole row of long becking and bowing 
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looking'-glaBeee, item mas; open draTera sprayed with gar- 
menif of eveiy kind, item Misa Tlctoria Flatt rising, like 
Venus from the sea, out of the billowy foam of scattered nnder- 
clothing, resplend^t in a JapaneBe kimono and pins falling oat 
of her hair. The tall woman said eharply, "Miss Trenchard, 
miss," and withdrew. Miss Flatt, red-faced and smiling, her 
naked arms like crimBon rolling-pins, turned towards her. 

"Oh, my dear, isn't it too sweet of you to come so punctually? 
Never did I need anybody more. I always say I'll be down 
b; nine-thirty sharp. Mrs. Brockett, I say, you can come into 
the moming-Toom at nine-thirty precisely. I shall be there. 
But I never am, you know. Never, Well, my dear, I am glad 
to see you. Come and give me a kiss." 

Millie stepped carefully over the underclothing, found heradf 
warmly encircled, two very wet and emphatic kisses implanted 
on her cheek and then a voice hissing in her ear — 

"I do want us to be friends, I do indeed. We shall be, I 
know." 

There vaa a little pause because Millie did not know quite 
what to say. Then Miss Flatt made some masculine strides 
towards a rather faded rocking-chair, swept from it a coat and 
skirt and pointing to it said : 

"There, sit down! I'm sure you must be wanting a rest 
after your jonrn^," 

"Journey 1" said Millie laughing^ "I haven't had a journey! 
I've only come from Baker Street" 

"Why, of conrBB," said Miss Piatt, "it was another girl 
altogether who was coming from Wiltshire. I didn't like her, I 
remember, because she had a sU^t moustache, which father 
always told ns implied temper." She stood back and regarded 
Millie. 

"Why, my dear, how pretty you are I Aren't you the loveliest 
thing ever? And that little hatt How well you dress!" She 
sighed, stm^ling with her corsets. (The kimono was now a 
dejected heap upon the floor.) "Dress is so easy for some 
people. It seems to come quite naturally to them. Perhaps 
my figure's difficult I don't know. If s certainly simpler for 
slim people." 
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"Oh, do let me help yon," cried Ifillie, jumping ap. She 
came over to her uid in a moment the deed was done. 

"Thank yon a thonsand timee," said Miss Flatt "How kind 
yoQ are. I have a maid, yoa know, but she's going at the end 
of the week. I simply couldn't bear h^ saperior manner, and 
iri>en she went off one Saturday afternoon from my very door in 
a hondfiome motor-car that was too much for me. And she 
wanted to practiBe on my piano. Servants I Youll have to help 
there, my dear. Change them as ofUo as you like, but they 
must be willing and have some kind <^ friendly feeling for one. 
I can't bear to have people in the house who look as though 
they'd poison your soap on the first opportunity. ^Why can't 
we all like one another? I'm sore I'm ready enough." 

Millie said : "I suppose it doesn't do to spoil them too much." 

"You're right, dear, it doesn't. But as aoon as I speak 
sererely to them they give notice, and I am so tired of registry 
offices. I just go in and oat of them all day. I do hope you're 
good with serrants." 

"Ill do my best," said Millie, smiling bravely, although her 
Heart was already sinking at the sense of her inexperience and 
ignorance. 

'Tm sure you will," said Miss Piatt, who was now arrayed 
in bright blue. "Method is what this house wants. You look 
methodical. The very way yoa put your clothes on shows me 
that. My sister Ellen has method, but household affairs don't 
interest her. She lives in a world of her own. Clarice, my 
younger sister, has no method at aU. She's the most artistic of 
us. She paints and sings too delightfully. Are you artistic ?" 

"No, I'm not," said Millie. "Not a little bit." 

Miss Katt seemed for a moment disappointed. "I'm sorry 
for tiiat. I do love the Arts, although I don't do anything 
myself. But I do encourage them wherever I can." Then she 
brightened again. "If s much better you shouldn't be artistic 
You're more likely to have method." 

"I have a brother who writes," said Millie. 

"Now, isn't that wonderful!" Miss Flatt was delighted. 
"You mast bring him along. I do think I'd rather be able to 
write than anything. What kind of thing does he write?" 

"Well, he's rather young and of course the war k^t him bac^ 
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but he's in the middle of a novel and he revievre boobs for the 
pBpers." 

'*Why, how splendid !" Miss Piatt waa ready now to depart. 
*THow clever he mast be to write a novel ! All l^oee conversa- 
tions they put in ! I'm sure I don't know where they get it all 
from. What a gift I Mind yon bring him to see mei, dear, as 
Boon as evOT you can." 

"I will," said Millie, 

"I do love to bare literary and artistic people round me. We 
do have quite deli^tful musical parties here Hcunetimes. And 
dances too. Do you dance?" 

"I love it," said Millie. 

'"That's splendid. Now come along. Well go downstairs 
and start the morning's work." 

The drawing-room was just such a place as Millie had ex- 
pected, a perfect menagerie of odds and ends of furniture and 
the walls covered with pictures ranging from the most senti- 
mental of Victorian to the most embolic and puzzling of 
Cubists. But what a nice room this could be did it contain less t 
Wide, high windows welcomed the sun and a small room off the 
larger one could have the most charming privacy and cosiness. 
But the smaller room was at the moment blocked with a huge 
roller-top desk and a great white statue of a naked woman hold- 
ing an apple and peering at it as tbougb she were expecting it to 
turn into something strange like a baby or a wild fowl at the 
earliest possible moment This statue curved in such a way 
that it seemed to hang above the roller-top desk in an inquiring 
attitude. It was the chillieet-looking statue Millie had ever 
seen. 

"Yes," said Miss Piatt, seeing tiiat Millicent's eyes wcto 
directed towards this, "that is the work of a very rising young 
sculptor, an American, Ephraim Block. You'll see him soon; 
he often comes to luncheon here. I do love to encourage the 
newer art, and Mr. Block is one of the very newest." 

"What is the subject ?' asked Millie. 

"Eve and the Apple," said Miaa Ratt. 'It was originally 
intended that there should be a Tree and a Serpent as well, 
but Mr. Block very wisely saw that very few Art Galleries 
vrould be large enough for a tree such as be had designed, so the;. 
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are to c<mie later wbea he has acone (^>eo-«ir CMnmisrions. He 
is a very agreeable yoiiDg man ; 7011II like him Pm Bore. Some 
of m7 friends tiunk the statue a little bold, bat after all in the 
service of art ve most forget our email pnuderiee, miut we not? 
Others see a resemblance in Eve to myself, and Ur. Block 
confessed that he bad me a little in mind when he made his 
design. Poor man, he has a wife and children, and life is a 
great struggle for him, I'm afraid. These Americans will many 
BO yonng. Vow this," she went on, turning to the roller-top 
de^, "is where I keep my papers, and on© of the very first 
things I want yon to do is to get them into something like order. 

"Tb^ are in a perfect mess at present and I never can find 
anything when I want it. I thought yon might begin on that 
at once. I have to go out for an hour or two to see a fri^d off 
to America. What she's going to America for I can't imagine. 
She's such a nics woman with two dear little boys, but she had a 
sadden passion to see Chicago and nothing could keep her. I 
shall be back by twelve, and if there^s anything yon want jnat 
ring tiie ben l^ the fireplace there and Beppo will attend to 
you.** 

"Beppo r asked Millie; 

"Yes, he's the page-b<^. After dear father died I had a 
batler, bnt he got on so badly with Mrs, Brockett that I thought 
it view to have a boy. My sister, Clarice, suggested that he 
should be called Beppo. He was a little astonished at first be- 
cause he's really csJled Henry, bat he's quite used to it now. 
Well, good-l^e, dear, for the moment. I can't tell you what a 
relief it is to me to have yon here. It simply makes the whole 
difEereoce," 

MUlie waa left alone in her glory. 

At first she wandered about the room, looking at the pictures, 
glancing out of the windows at the bri^t and flashing colour 
that fiuned on the roofs and turned the chimney-pots into 
brown and gold and purple, gazed at a huge picture over the 
marble mantelpiece of three girls, obviously tiie Miss Platta 
twraity years ago, modest and giggUng nnder a lai^e green tree, 
then nnrolled the desk. She gave a little g&sp of despair at 
what she saw. The papers were piled mountain-high, and the 
breeze that come from the rolling back of the desk stirred them 
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like live thinga and blew man; of tiiem on to the floor. Hov 
woB ehe ever to do anything with these? \PheTe waa she to 
begin ? She gathered tiiem up from the floor, and looking at 
the first fist-foU discovered bills, letters, invitation cards, theatre 
programmes, advertisements, some of them months old, many of 
them torn in half, and many more of them, as she qnickly dis- 
covered, requests for money, food and shelter. She felt an 
instanf e complete despair, then her iaaate love of order and 
tidiness came to her rescae. She felt a real eense of pity and 
aCFection for Miss Piatt. Of reassurance too, because here 
obvionsly was a place where she was needed, where she could 
be of real assistance and value. She piled them all on io the 
floor and then started to divide them into sections, invitations 
in one heap, b^ging letters into another, advertisements into 
another. 

Strange enough, too, this sudden plunging into the intimacies 
of a woman whom until an hour ago she had not known at all I 
Many of the letters were signed with Christian names> hut 
through all there ran an implicit and even touching belief that 
certainly "Victoria," "dearest Viccy," "my darling little Tic," 
"dear Miss Piatt" would find it possible to "grant this humble 
request," "to loan the mone^ for only a few weeks when it 
should &ithfully be repaid," "to stump np a pound or two — 
this really the last time of asking." 

Half-an-hour's investigation amoag these papers told Millie a 
great deal about Miss Piatt. Soon she was deep in her task. 
The heavy marble clock in the big room muttered on like an 
irritable old man who hopes to get what he wants by asking 
for it over and over again. 

She was soon caught into bo complete an absorption in her 
work that she was unaware of her surroundings, only conscioufl 
that above her head Venus leered down upon her and that all 
the strange, even, pathetic furniture of the room was accom- 
panying her oa her voyage of discovery, as tbou^ it ^ranted 
her to share in their own kindly, protective sense of their mis- 
tress. The clock ticked, the fire cracMed, the bhq fell in broad 
sheets of yellow across the hideous carpet of blue and crimson, 
quenching the fire's bright flames. 

Ghosts rose about her — the ghosts of Victoria Platfs confused, 
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greedy, BeU-seddng vorld. Miillie booh begHu to long to catch 
Bome of these pirates by their thmatB and ring thdr avoridoiu 
aecke. How they dared! How they could ask as they did, 
«gaia and again and again! Ask I nay, demand 1 She who vaa 
of too proad a spirit to aak charity of any human being alive — ■ 
imlees possibly it vers Hanry, who, poor Iamb, iras singularly ill- 
fitted to be a benefactor — seemed, as she read on, to be receiving 
a revelation of a new world nndreamt of before in her young 
phiiosof^y. Her indignation grew, and at last to relieve her 
feelings she had to qning ap from the desk and pace the 
room. 

Suddenly, as she faced the windows to receive for a moment 
the warmth and friendliness of the snolight, the door opened 
behind her and, turning, she saw a woman enter. 

This was some one apparently between thirty and forty years 
of age, dressed in rather shabby black, plain, with a pale foce, 
black hair brushed severely from a high forehead, cross, discon- 
tented ejee and an air of scomfol severity. 

The ttm votnen made a strange contrast as they faced one 
another, Uillicent with her youth, beauty and hapinness, the 
other scowling, partly at the sadden sunlight, partly at the 
surprise of finding a stranger there. 

"I b^ yonr iwrdon," said Millie Smiling, "Do yon want 
any one!*' 

"Do I vrant any one?" said the other, in a voice half -snarl, 
half-irony; "thafs good I In one's own house tool" 

"Oh, I h^ your pardon 1" cried Millie again blushing. "I 
didn't know. I've only been here an hour. Fm Miss Plates 
new secretary." 

"Oh, you are, are you ? Well, I'm Miss Platfs old mster, and 
when I said it was my house I made of coarse the greatest poe- 
mble mistake, because it isn't my house and never will be. Ton 
can call me a guest or a companion or even a prisoner if yon 
like. Anything that it pleases yon." 

This was said with snch extreme bitterness that Millie thou^t 
that the sooner she returned to her work at the roll-top desk the 
better. 

'TTon're Miss Ellen PUti;?* she asked. 

"I am. And what^s your name?" 
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"MOUcent Traichard." 

"What on earth have yon takrai ap this kind of vork for?" 

"Why BhoBian't I?" aaked Millie with Bpirit. 

"Well, you're pretty and you're yonng and yonr clothes 
don't look exactly as tbough you're hard up. However if yoa 
want to be imprisoned before your time there's no reason why I 
should prevent yon !" 

"I want to work!" said Millie, then, laughing, she added: 
"And iliete seems io be plenty for me to do here 1" 

Sllen Piatt seemed to be suddenly arrested by her laugh. 
She stared even more closely than she had done before. 'TTes, 
there's plenty of work," she said. "If Victoria will let you 
do it. If yon last out a month here yonll do well." 

"Wl^, whaifa the matter with it?" esked Millia 

"Ton can't be very observant if it isn't enough for yon to east 
a ^ance around this room and tell yourself what* s Uie matter. 
But I'll leave you to make yonr own discoveries. Six years ago 
we hadn't a penny to bless ourselves with and thought ourselves 
ill-used. Now we have more mon^ than we know what to do 
with — or at least Victoria has — and we're worse off than we 
were before.'* 

She said those words "Or at least Victoria ha^' with such con- 
centrated anger and bitterness that Millie tnmed her head 
away. 

"Yes I expect having a lot of money suddenly is a trouble," 
she said. "I must be getting on with my work." 

She moved into the little room; Ellen Flatt followed her as 
thon^ determined to fire her last shot at dose quarters. 

"Victoria's had five secretaries in the last month," she said. 
"And they've none of them been able to stand it a week, and 
they were older wconen than yon," then she went ouf^ banging the 
door behind her. 

"What an unpleasant woman," thought Milliei, tiien bttried 
herself again in her work. 

Her other interruption came half an hour later. The door 
opened and there came in a man of medium height, bald and 
with a bushy moustache ao striking that it seeoied as though 
he should have ather more hair on his head or less over his 
mouth. He had twinkling eyes and was dressed in grey. He 
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ctme across tiie room without seeing U iUie, tli^i itiTted witb 
sniprise^ 

"Good heaveawl" he said. "A girlT' 

"I^ Miss Platfs new secretaiy," she said. 

"And I'm Miss Platfs family phjrsician,'* he said thnragh 
his monstache. "Mj name's Brm^er." He added smiling, 
'7oa eeem in a bit of a mess there." 

She mnst haTe looked in a mess, the papers lying in tangled 
heaps on erery side of her ; to herself she seemed at last to be 
eroking order. 

'Tm not in so much of a mess as I was an hour ago," she 
said. 

"No, I dareeay." Ho nodded his head. "You look more 
efficient than the last secretary who cried so often that all Miss 
Flatfs correepondence looked as though it had been oat in 
the rain." 

"What did she cry about?" asked Millie. 

"Homesickness and indigestion and general confosion ," he 
answered. "You don't lotA: as thou^ you'll cry." 

"I'm much more likely to smash Eve," said Millie. "Don't 
yon think I mi^t ask Miss Piatt to hare her moved back a 
little this afternoon ? If s so awful feeling that she's watching 
ererything you do." 

"There's nowhere very much to have her moved back to," 
said the Itector. "She's back as far as she will go now. You're 
very young," he added quite irrelevantly. 

"I'm not," said Millie. "I'm tw«i^-five." 

"You don't look that I don't want to be inquisitive, but — 
did you know anything about these people before you came 
here?"- 

"No," said Millie. "No more than one knows from a first 
impression. Why? You look concerned about me. Have I 
made a mistake?^' 

Tlie doctor laughed. "Not if you have a sense of humour 
and plenty of d^rmination. The last four ladies lacked both 
tiioee qu^ties. Mind you, I'm devoted to the family. Their 
fatiier, poor old Joe, was one of my greatest friends." 

"Why do you pity him ?" asked MiUie quickly. 

"Because he was one of those most unfortunate of human 
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beings — a man vho had one great ambition in life, worked for 
it all his days, realized it before he died and found it dust in 
the month. The one thing he wanted from life -wbb monfiy. 
He iras a poor man all his days until the War — then be made a 
comer in nun and made so much money he didn't know what 
to do with himself. The confnsion and excitement of it all 
was too much for him and he died of apc^le^. 

''Only the day before he died he said to me: Tom, I've 
|rat my mone^ on the wrong horse. Pre been a fool all my 
life.*" 

"And he left his money to his daughters ?" asked Millie. 

"To Tictoria, always his faTourite. And he left it to heP 
to do just as she liked with and to behave as she pleased to her 
sisters." 

He had never cared about Clarice and Ellen. He was dis- 
appointed because they weren't boys. 

"So Victoria's King of the Castle and knows she is, too, for 
all that she's a good, kind-hearted woman. Are yon interested 
in human beings, Miss ?' 

'TVenchard," eaid Milli& "I am." 

"Well if you really are you've come to the right place. Ton 
won't find anything more interesting in the whole of London. 
Hoe yon have right in front of your nose that curious specimen 
of the homan family, the New Rich, and yon have it in its most 
touching and moving aspect — fright^ied, bafiSed, confused, be- 
wild«ed and plmidered. 

"Plundered I My God I youll have plenty of opportuni^ of 
discovering the Plunderers in the next few weeks if you stay. 
There are some prime specimens here. If you're a good girl— 
and yon don't look a bad one — ^youll have a chance of saving 
Victoria. Another year like the one she's just gone through 
and I think sbe^U be in an asylum !" 

"Oh, poor thing!" cried Millie. "Indeed I'm going to do 
nqr vtry beet." 

"Mind you," he went on, "she's foolish — ^there never was a 
more foolish woman. And she can be a tyrant too. Clarice and 
EUen have a hard time of it. But tii^ take her the wrong 
way. They resrait it that she should bold the purse and they 
show her that they resent it. You can do anything you like 
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with her if yoa make h^ fond of you. There nerer was a 
varmer-hearted wonun." 

He went otot to Millie's deek and stood dose to her. "I'm 
telHng you all this, Mies TreDchard," ho said, "heaxae I like 
the look of yon. I believe you're just vhaf a needed in this 
house. Ton'Te got all the enchantment of youth and healtii 
and bean^ if youll forgive my saying bo. The Endianted Age 
doesn't last very lon^ but those irho are in it can do so much 
for those who are outside, and generally ^ej are so taken up 
irith their own excitement that they're no time to think of 
thoee others. You'll never r^ret it all your life if you do 
something for this household before you leave it" 

Millie was deeiply touched. "Of course I will," she aaid, "if 
I can. And you really think I can ? I'm terribly ignorant and 
iuaperienced." 

"You're not so inexperienced as they are." He held out his 
hand. "Come to ma if you're disheari^oied or bewildered. 
There'll be times when you will he. I've known these womoK 
since they were babies so I can hdp you." 

Tbey shook hands on it 
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MEAKWHILE Henry's plunge into a odd and hostile vorld 
WB8 of quite another kind. 
One of the deep diiferences between brother and dster was 
tliat vhile HiUie vas Tealistic Henry wtu Tomantic. He could 
not help but see things in a coloured light, and now when he 
started out lor his firet mmming vith his Baionet London vad 
all lit up like a birthday cake. He had fallen during the last 
year under the spell of the rery newest of the Vers IMmats, anA 
it had become a passion with him to find fontastic images for 
everything that he saw. Moreover, the ease of it all &8cinated 
him. Ee was, God knows, no poet, bnt qnite simply, without 
any trouble at all, lines came tumbling into hia head : 

The «hinm^B, like crimson cod^atoos, 
Hing their gr^ feathers 
Wildly. 
«S 

The washing 

BiQowing — 
FrozeQ effi-shells 
Orimson pantaloons 
Skyline 
Flutter. 
Oil 

The omnibuses herd together 
In the dirty autumn weather 
Elephants in jungle town 
Uonkey-nutB come pattering down. 

and i90 on and so on. . . . 

He got deep pleasure from these inspirations; he had sent 
three to an annual anthology Hoops, and one of them, "Bail- 
Way-Iiinee — ^Bncket^op," was to appear in the 1930 Tolnmet 
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Bat ttie tnoble with Heoiy was that cheek by jowl with thii 
modem np-to-date impolfie nm a streak of real old-f ashiimed, 
entirely oat-of-date RomaDce. It was trae, as Millie had in- 
formed Hiss FUtt, that he had written tea chapters of a story, 
The Houm in the Lonely Wood. 

How desperately waa he ashamed of bis impnise to write 
this romflnee and yet ho>w at the same time he loved doing itl 
Was ever young Hterary genins in a more shameful plight I 
A trae case of donble personality I With the day he ponoed 
the path of all the yoang 1930 Bealists, beliering tiiat nothing 
matters bat '^e Truth, tbe calm, cold, onaffected Truth," 
thrilling to the voices of the Three Graces, loving the com- 
pany of the somewhat youthful editor of Hoops, reading every 
woid that fell from the pen of the yonnger realistic critics. 

And then at night oat came tiie other personality and Hairy, 
hair on end, tiie penny botUe of ink in frtxit of him, pnrsaed, 
alas happOy and with the divine shining behind bis ey^ds, 
the simple path of onadnlteiated, an ashamed Bomance! 

What would the Three Graces say, how would the editor of 
Hoops regard him, did th^ know what he did night after night 
in tJie secrecy of hid own chamber, or rather of Mr. Ki^d 
chamba? Perhq>s they would not greatly care — they did not 
in any case consider him aa of any very real importance. 
TfevertiicJeeB he could not bat feel that he was treatbig them 
to double-dealing. 

And then his trouble vras suddenly healed by the amazing, 
overwhelming adventure of Piccadilly Circus. As he had dis- 
covered at the Hunters' party, notbiog now mattered but the 
outcome of that adventure. He woriced at hia BiHnance with 
redoubled vigour; it did not seem to him any longer a shame- 
ful aMair, amply because be had now in his own experience a 
Somance greater and wilder than any fancy could give him. 
Also images and edmiles occurred to him more swiftly tluui 
ever, and they were no longer modem, no longer had any coo* 
nection witii Soops or tiie new critics, but were simply tha 
att^npts that his own soul was making to clothe Her and every- 
thing about Her, even Her horrible mother, with all the beauty 
and colour that his genios could provide. (Henry did not 
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TuSfy, at this time, doubt that he had genina— tba donbtang 
tiiJ« was later.) 

It will be Been then that he started for Sir Charles Ihm- 
conibc^s house in a rety Tomantic 8i»iit. 

The address was Ko. 13 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, so 
that Henry had a Tery little way to go from his Panton Street 
room. Hill Steeet la a bri^t, cheerful place enough with a 
sense of dignily and age abont it and a oonscioiisness that it 
knows only the very best people. Even the pillar-boxes and the 
lamp-poets call for decornm and axe accnstomed, yon can see, 
to bnUer^ footmen and very enperior ladies'-maids. Bnt it 
cannot be d»iied that many of the Hill Street houses are dark 
inside and K% 13 is no exception to that role. Unlike most 
of the Hill Street hooses which all often change masters. No. 
13 bad been in the possession of the Dnncombe family for a 
great many years, ever since the days of Qnem Anne, in fact, 
ibo days of the famous Bichard Dtmcombe who, being both 
the most desperate gambler and the astatest brain for a bargain 
in all London, made and lost fortunes wi& the greatest fre- 
quency. 

Henry on this first morning knew nothing abont the family 
history of the Dnncombes, bnt if he had known he might have 
readily believed that so far as the hall and the butler went no 
change whatever had been made since those elegant polished 
Queen Anne days. The hall was so dark and the butler so 
old that Henry dared neither to more, lest he should fall over 
something, nor to speak lest it should seem irreverent. He 
stood, therefore, rooted to the stone floor and mattered some- 
thing so inaudibly that the old man courteously waiting conld 
not hear at all. 

'"Henry Trenchatd," he said at last, looking wildly abont 
him. How the cold seemed to strike np through the stone 
flags into his very marrow t 

"Qnite so, sir," said the old man. "Sir Charles is expecting 
yon." 

ITp an enormous stone staircase th^ went, Henry's boots 
making a great clatter, his teeth against his will chattering. 
Portraits looked down upon him, but so datk it was that you 
conld onfy catch a glimmer of their old gold frames. 
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To Henrf, modcxn iliaiigfa he mi^t endeaTour to be, fli«nl 
mnild recnr peiHi«tait]7 that picture — the most roDUotio pio- 
tnre periiaps in all his diildiah pictnie-gallerr— of Alan Fair- 
ford, mti and iU, dragged hj "Smty Ewart through the dying 
ftTemies of Fsirladics, having at loog last that interrinr wi^ 
tha impenons Father Bonaveotiire in tbe long gallery of the 
emmbling houe — ^the interriev, tite secret letter, Uie mys- 
teriona la^ 'Srhose step was tiiat of a qneen.*' 'HIFhose neck 
and boeom vera admirably formed, and of a damiling -whito' 
ness" — tbe vords still edioed in Henry's heart calling from 
that far day vhen a tiny boy in his attio at Garth he read by 
the lig^t of a dip|ang candle the histoiy of Sedga/anlM from 
ft yellowing dosely-printed page. 

Here, in the rerj heart of London ma Fairladies once again 
and vho coiild tdlF . . . Kigbt not tbe spring in the frail be . 
teached, a bookcaae step aside and a lady, "her neck and bosom 
of a startling vbiteBees," aj^iear? For shame I He liad nov 
his own lady. The time bad gone by for dreams. He came to 
reality vith a start, finding hims^ in a long diiB^ library 
00 tliiddy embedded vith old boots that tbe air w6b scented 
vith the cmsbed aroma of old leather bindings. A long oak 
table confronted him and bdiind the table, busily engaged 
viUi writings vag his nev master. 

The old man muttered something and vas gone. Sit 
Charles did not look np and Henry, his heart beating fast, vas 
able to stndy his snrronndingB. Tlie library vas all that the 
most romantic sonl conld have visbed it. The ceiling vas higb 
and stamped vith a gold pattern. A gallery about sev^i feet 
from the ground ran round tbe room, and a little stairway 
climbed np to this; except for their high diamond-paned vin- 
dovs on one side of the room the bookcases completely cot- 
aed. the vails; thousands upon thousands of old books glim- 
mered behind thefr gold tooling, tbe gold running like a thin 
mist from vail to vaU. 

Above the vide stone fireplace there vas a bust of a sharp- 
nosed gentleman in whig and stock, very supercilious and a 
little dusty. 

With all this Henry also took surreptitious peeps at Sir 
Charles, and vbat he saw did not greatly reassure him. IZ« 
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vr&a a very thin man, dressed in deep black and a high vhita 
collar fiat would in other days have been called Qladstonian, 
bald, tight-lipped and with the same peaked bird-like nose as the 
genUeman above the fireplace. He gave an impression of per- 
fect deamiese, neatness and order. Everything on the table, 
letter-weight, reference-books, paper knife, silver ink-bottle, pens 
and sealing-wa^ was arranged so definitely iJiat these things 
might have been stnck on to the table vrith glue. Sir Charles's 
hands were long, thin and bird-shaped like his nose. Henry, 
as he snatched glimpees of this awe-inspiring Sgare, was acntdy 
conscious of bis own deficiraiciee; he felt tumbled, mmpled, 
«nd crumpled. "Wliereas, only a quarter of an hour go walldng 
down Hill Street, he had felt debonair, smart and fashionable 
(far of course from what he really vras), so unhappily imprea- 
eionable was he. 

Suddenly the hand vraS raised, the pen laid carefully down, 
the nose ^ot out across tie table. 

"Yon are Mr, Trenchard?" asked a voice that made Henry 
feel 83 though he were a stiff sheet of paper being slowly cut 
by a very sharp knife. 

"Yes, sir," he said. 

'Teiy weU. . . , iWe have only corresponded hitherto. Mr. 
Mark is your cousin, I thinV ?" 

"My brother-in-law, sir," 

"Quite, A very able fellow. He should go far," 

Henry had never cared for Philip who, in his own private 
opinion, shoidd have never gone any distance at all, but on 
the preefflit occasion he could only offet up a very ineffective 
"Tea." 

"Tery well, iyou have never been anybody's secretary 
before?" 

"No, sir." 

"And you understand that I am giving yon a month's trial 
entirely on your brother-in-law's recommendation?" 

"Tea, sir." 

"And what" — ^here the nose shot out and forward in most 
alarming fashion — "do you understand a secretary's duties to 
be?" 

Henry smiled rather to give himself confidence than for any 
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other very definite reason. "Well, sir, I ehonld say that yon 
vonld irant to me to write letters to your dictation and keep 
your papers in order and, perhape, to interview people whom 
yon don't wish to see yonrself and — and, — possibly to entmst 
me with missions of importance." 

"Hmn. . . . Quite. ... I understand that yon can type- 
write and that yon know shorthand P" 

"Well, sir" — here Henry smiled again — "I think I had better 
be frank with yon £rom the beginning. I don't typ e wri te very 
well. I told Philip not to lay much emphasis on that. And 
my shorthand is pretty quick, bat I can't generally read it 
afterwards." 

"Indeed I And wonld you miod telling me why, with theee 
defici^icies, yon fancied that you wonld make me a good 
secretary ?" 

Henry's heart sank. He saw himself within the next five 
minutes politely ushered down ihe stone staircase, tiiroug^ the 
front door and so ont into Hill Street. 

"I don't think," he said, "that I will mske yon a very good 
becretaiy, not in the accepted sense. I know that I shall make 
mistakes and be clumsy and forgetful, but I will do my very 
.^est and yoa can tmst me, and — I am really not such a fool as 
I often look." 

Theee were tiie very last words that Henry had intended to 
say. It was as though some one else had spoken them for him. 
Now he had ruined his chances. There was nothing for it bat 
to accept his dismissal and go. 

However, Sir Charles seemed to take it all aS the most natural 
thing in the world. 

"Quite," he said. "Your brother-in-law tells me that you are 
an author." 

'Tm not exactly cme yet," said Henry. "I hope to be one 
soon, but of course the war threw me bade." 

"And what kind of an author do you intend to be?" 

"I mean to be a novelist," said Henry, feeling quite sure 
that this was the very last thing ib&t Sir Charles would ever 
consider any one ought to be. 

"Exactly. And you will I suppose be doing your own work 
when yon ought to be doing mine?" 
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"No, I won't," eaid Henry eagerly. "I can't pretend that I 
von't sometimes be thinkmg of it. It'a very hard to Iceep it 
out of one's head sometimes. But I'll do my best not to." 

"Quite. . . . Won't yon sit downF" Eeniy sat down on a 
etiff-backed chair. 

"If yon will kindly listen I will ^plain to you what I shall 
wish you to do for me. As you have trnly suggested I shall need 
Bome help with my letters; somolypiug also will be necessary. 
But the main work I have in hand for you is another matt^. 
My grandfather, Bonald Dnncombe, was a Writer to the Signet 
in Edinburgh during the first thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. He was a. great letter-writer, and knew all the most 
interesting personalities of his time. You, doubtless, like all 
the new generation, despise your parents and laugh at your 
grandparents." Sir Charles paused here as though be expected 
an answer to a question. 

"Oh no," said Henry hurriedly. "My grandfather's dead — 
he died a few years ago — but he was a very fine old man in- 
deed. We all thought a great deal of him." 

"I'm glad to hear it. That will make you perhaps the more 
^Tnpathetic to this work that I have for you. There are 
several black boxes in the cupboard over there filled with let- 
ters. Walter Scott was an intimate friend of his— of course, 
you despise Walter Scott?" 

"Oh, no," said Henry fervently, *1 don't, I assure you." 

"Hum. Quite. When one of you young men writra some- 
thing better than he did I'U begin to read you. Not before." 

"No," said Henry, who nevertheless longed to ask Sir 
Sir Charles how he knew that Qie young men of to-day did not 
write better seeing that he never read ihem. 

"In those boxes there are letters from Byron and Words- 
worth and Crabbe and Hogg and many other great men of the 
time. There are also many letters of no importance. I in- 
tend to edit my grandfather's letters and I wish you to pr^iare 
them for me." 

'"Yes," said Henry. 

"I wish you to be here punctually at nine every morning, 
I may say that I consider punctuality of great importance. You 
inll help me with my own correspondence until ten-thirty; 
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from ten-thir^ until one jon will be eogsged on my grand- 
f&ther'B letters. My eister will be very glad that yon should 
bare limcheon with ns wbenerer yoa cate to. I shall not gen- 
ially require you in the afternoon, but sometimes I shaU ex- 
pect yoa to remain here all day, I shall wish you always to 
be £ree to do so when I need yoa." 

"Yes, Bir," said Henry. 

"Sometimes I shall be at Doncombe Hall in Wiltshire and 
flhall want you to stay with me there at certain periods. I 
hope tJiat you will not ask more questions than are absolutely 
neoessaiy as I dislike being disturbed. You are of course at 
liberty to use any books in this library that you please, but 
I hope that you will always put them back in tbdr right places. 
I dislike very mach seeing books bait back or laid face down- 
wards." 

"Yes," said Henry. "So do I." 

"Quite. . . . And now, are there any questions that yoa will 
like to ask?" 

"No," said Henry. "If there are any questions tiiat I want 
to ask would you prefer that I asked tiiem when I thought of 
them or k^t them until the end of the morning and asked 
them all together?" 

"That had better depend on your own judgment." 

There was a pause. 

"That table over there," said Sir Charles, pointing to one 
near the window, "is a good one for you to work at. I should 
surest that you begin this morning with the box labelled 1816- 
1820. That is the cupboard to your right. It is not locked." 

The first movement across the floor to the cupboard was 
an agonizing one, Henry felt as though everything in the room 
were listfining to him, as though the gentleman with the nose on 
the mantelpiece was saying to him: "You'll never do here. 
Look at the noise your boots make. Of course you won't do." 

However he got safely across, opened the cupboard which 
creaked viciously, found the black boxes and the one that he 
needed. It was very heavy, but he brought it to the table 
without much noise. Down he sat, carefully opened it and 
looked in^de. Pile upon pile of old yellow letters lay there, 
packet after packet of them tied with faded red tape. Som^ 
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Hang witiiin him thrilled to their age, to their pathos, to 
their huinility, to the sense that they carried up to him of the 
Bwift paseing of time, the touching childialmeBB of human hopes, 
despair and ambitions. He felt suddenly like an ant crawling 
laboriously over a gleaming and slippery globe of incredible 
vastneBa. The letters seemed to rebuke Mm as though he had 
been boasting of hla pride and youth and his confidence in his 
own security. He took out the first bundle, reTerently undid 
the tape and began to read. . . . 

Soon he was absorbed even as hie sister Milliceut, at that same 
moment in the Cromwell Boad, was absorbed in a very different 
collection of letters, on this her second Flatt morning. The 
library vnth its thousands of books enfolded Henry as though 
now it approved of him and might love him did he stay rever- 
ently in its midst caring for the old things and the old people — 
the old things ihat pass, the old people who seem to die hut do 
not. At first every letter thrilled him. The merest note: 

15 Castle St., EDtNunBOH, 
June i, 1816. 
Mt dear Eohald— What about coining in to see us 1 All at 
Hartl^ well and easy — Mamma has been in Edinburgh after a 
cocJc — ^no joking matter — and to see Benjie who was but indif- 
ferent, but has recovered. ... I will write a. long letter soon, but 
my back and ^es ache with these three pages. . . . 

TTien a note about a dinner-party, tiien about a parcel of books, 
then a letter from Italy full of the glories of Florence; then 
(how Henry shivered with pleasure as he saw iti) the hand 
and sign of the Magician himself I 

Dbab Sir Kokald Dukcombe — ^I am coming to town I trust 
within tlie fortnigbt, but my trees are holding me bere for the 
moment. I have been saddened lately by the death of my poor 
brother. Major John Scott, who was called home after a long 
iUness. All here wish to be remranbered to you. — ^Moat truly yours, 
Waltek Scott. 

A terrible temptation came to Henry — so swift that it seemed 
to be suggested by some one sitting beside him — to slip the 
letter into his pocket. This was the first time in all his day«. 
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ib&t he had had such a letter in his hand, becanae, altfaongb hia 
father had been for many years a writer of books on this very 
period, his material had been second-hand, even third-hand 
material. Henry felt a slight cont^npt for his father as he 
sat there. 

Then, as the minntes swnng past, he was aware that ha 
should be doing Bomething more thui merely looking at the 
old letters and complimenting them on their age and pretty 
pathos. He shonld be arranging them. Yes, arranging th^n, 
bnt how ? He began helplessly to pick them np, look at them 
and lay them on the table again. Many of them had no dates 
at all, many were signed only with Christian names, some 
were not signed at all. And how wae he to decide on the im- 
portant ones? How did he know that he wonld not pass, 
throngh ignorance and inexperience, some signature of world- 
significance? The letters began to look at him witi less ap- 
proval, even with a certain cynical malevolence. They iH 
looked the same with their faded yellow paper and their con- 
fusing hand-writing. He had many of them on the table, un- 
bound from their red tape, lying loosely about him and yet the 
box seemed as full as ever. And there were many more boxes 1 
. . . Suddenly, from the very bowels of the house, a gong 
sounded. 

"You can wash your hands in that little room to the right," 
said Sir Charles, whose personality suddenly returned as though 
Henry had pressed a button. ''Luncheon will be waiting for 

UB." 

And this was the conclusion of Benifs first appearance as 
a private secretary. 
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UPON the aftemooD of that eame da^ at five of the clock 
they were gathered together in Mr. King's friendly 
attic — Henry, Millicent and Weetcott. Becanse there waa bo 
little room Henry and Millie sat on the bed, Peter Westcott 
haring the houonr of the cane-bottomed chair, Tbich looked 
small enough under his large sqnaxe body. 

The attic window was open and the spring afternoon sun. 
came in, bringing with it, so Henry romantically fancied, a 
whiff from the fiower-baekets in Piccadilly and the boTBting 
buds of the St James's Chnrch trees — also petrol from Uie 
gatsge next door and, as Peter asserted, patchouli and orange* 
peel from the Comedy Theatre. 

At firet, as is often the case with tea-parties, there was a little 
stiffness. It was absurd that on this occasion it shoold be bo ; 
neTerthelcGs the honegt fact was that Millie did not care very 
greatly for Peter and that Henry knew this. She did not care 
for him, Henry contended, because she did not know him, and 
this mig^t be because in all their lives they had only met once 
or twice, Millie generally making some excose when she knew 
that Peter would be present. 

■Was this jealousy? Indignantly she would have draied it 
Bather she would have said that it was because she did not 
think that he made a very good friend for her dear Henry. 
He was, in her eyes, a rather battered, grumpy, sulky, middle- 
aged man who was here married and there not married at all, 
distinctly a failure, immoral probably and certainly a cynic. 
None of these things would she mind for herself of course, bat 
Henry was so much younger than she, so much more innocent, 
she happily fancied, about the wicked ways of the world. 
Weetoott would spoil him, take the bloom off him. make him old 
74 
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before liie time— that is whai sbe liked to tell hint. And 
peibaps if the; had not met on this special afternoon that little 
barrier vonld never have been leaped, bat to-day thc^ bad so 
mnch to tell and to hear that restraint vas soon impossible, 
and Henry himself had so romantic a ^ow in bis eyes, and his 
veiy hair, that it maJe at once the vbole meeting excepticoial. 
TMs glow vas indeed the very first thing that Millie noticed. 

"Why, Henry," she said as soon as she sat down tm the bed, 
**what hu happened to you P* 

He was swinging on the bed, hngging his knees. 

"There's nothing the matter," be said. "I'm awfolly haiqty, 
that's alL" 

'*Happy because of the Baronet?" 

"No, not so much the Baronet although he's all ri^t, and 
it's avfnlly interesting if I can only do the work^ No, ifs 
stnnething else. Ill tdl yon all about it vhen Wre had tea. 
I say, AGllie, how stunning you look in tbat orange jumper. 
Yon ouf^t alvays to wear orange. Oughn't she, Peter?" 

"Yee," said Peter, hia ^ee fixed gravely upon her. 

Hillie fiusbed a little. She didn't want Westcotfs approvaL 
'A nuisance that he was here at aU 1 It would be so ma<^ eaner 
to discuss everything with Henry were he not here. 

Mr. King arrived, very solemn, very superior, very dead. 

He put down the tray upon the rather ricke^ little tables 
They all watched him in aUence. When be had gone Henry 
diuckled. 

"He thinks I'm awful," Henry said. "Too awful for any- 
thing. I don't suppose h^s ever despised any one before as be 
despises me, and it makes him happy. He loves to have some 
one who's awful. And now about Miss Piatt — every bit about 
Mj8b Piatt from her top to her toe!" 

He went to tiie tea-table and began to pour out the tea, wish- 
ing that Millie and Peter would like one another better uid not 
look so cross. 

Millie b^an. She bad come that afternoon burning to teU 
evetything about the Piatt household, and then when she saw 
Westcott there she was closed like an oyster. However, for 
Henry's sake she must do something, so she began because in 
her own way she was as truly creative as Henry was in his. 3b» 
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found that she was enjoying herself and it grew under her hand, 
the Flatt honse, the Piatt rooms, the Piatt family, Victoria and 
Sllen and Clarice, and the little doctor and Beppo and the 
honaekeeper and ihe statue of Ere and all the lettera. . . . 

They began to laugh; she was laughing so that she cotild 
not speak and Henry was laughing so that the two brazen and 
nneympatfaetic mufSus which Mr. King had provided fell on to 
the carpet, and then Peter laughed and laughed more than that, 
and mora again, and any ice that there had ever been was 
cracked, riven, utterly smashed ! 

They all fell into the Pond together and found it so Trarm 
and comfortable that ihey decided to stay there for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

"Of course," said Millie, "it entirely remains to be seen 
whether I'm up to the job. I'm not even sure that I can man- 
age the correspondence, I'm almost certain that I can't manage 
the servants. The housekeeper hates me already — and then 
there are the sisters." 

"Ellen and Clarice." 

Millie nodded her head. "Th^ are queer. But then the 
situation's queer. Victoria's got all the money and likes the 
power. They have to do what she says or leave the house and 
start all alone in a cold and unsympatiietic world. Thefy 
couldn't do that, they couldn't earn their livings for five 
minntee. Clarice thinks she can sing and act. You should hear 
hert Ellen does little but sulk. Victoria gives them fine big 
allowances, but she likes to feel th^ are her slaves. They'd 
give anything for their freedom, marry anybody anywhere — 
bat th^ won't plunge! How can th^? They'd starve in a 
we^." 

"And would their sister let them ?" asked Pet«r. 

"No, I don't think she would," said Millie. "But she'd have 
them back and they'd be no better off than before. She's a kind- 
hearted creature, but just loves t^e power her mon^ gives her 
— and hasn't the least idea what to do with itl She's as be- 
wildered as tiiongh, after being in a dark room all her life, she 
were suddraly flung into the dancing-ball in Hampstead, . . . 
Oh, itf 8 a queer time ?' 

Millie sprang np from the bed. 
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"Every one's bevildered, the ones that have money and didnt 
have it, the ones thst haven't money and used to have it, the 
ones with idea£ and the ones without, the ones with etandarda 
and the ones without, the cliche ones and the o1d*faahioned 
ones, ihe ones that want fun and the ones that want to pray, 
the ngly ones and the pretty ones, the bold ones and the frigfat- 
eoei ones. . . . Everything's breaking np and everything's 
turmng into new shapes and new colours. And I love itt I 
love it! I love itl I on^tn't to, it's wrong to, I can't help it I 
.... It's enchanting I'* 

Aa she stood there, the snn streaming in npon her from the 
little window and illnminating her gay colours and her yonth 
and health and beauty she seemed to Feter Westcott a Bxidden 
flame and fire burning there, in that little attic to show to the 
world that yonth never dies, that life is eternal, that hope and 
love and b^uty are stronger than governments and wars and 
the changing of forms and honndaries. It was an imforget- 
able moment to him, and even thongh it emphasized all the 
more his own loneliness it seemed to whiqier to him that that 
limelinesB wonld not he for ever. 

"Hold on!" said Henry. "Look out, Millie 1 The table's 
very shaky and if the plates are broken King will make me pay 
at least twice what they're worth. Yon know ifs a fminy 
thing, bnt Fm seeing jnst the other aide of the picture. Your 
people have just got all their money, my people have just lost all 
theirs. Before the war, so far as I can make out, Duncombe was 
quite well oS. Most of it came from land, and tiiaf s gone down 
and the Income Tax has come np, and there's hardly anything 
left. They think they^ have to sell Dnncombe Hall which has 
been in the family for centuries, and that will pretty well break 
their hearts I fancy." 

"They? Who's they?" asked Milliet 

"There's a sister," said Henry. "Lady Bell-Hall — Margaret, 
She's the funniest little woman you ever saw. She's a widow. 
Her husband died in the war — of general shock I should fancy 
— air-raids and money and impertinence from the lower classes. 
The widow nearly died from Hie same thing. She always wears 
black and a bonnet, and jamps if any one makes the least 
tomid. At the same time she's as prond as Lucifer and good 
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too. She's jnet bewildered. She can't underetAiid things at 
alL The void Tritten on her heart when she comes to die 
will be SolsheviBt. She talks ell the time and it's from her ]> 
know all this! 

"And Buncombe himself? What's he like?" asked Millie. 

"Oh, he's queer I I like him bat I can't make out what he 
tiiinkB. He never shows any sign. He will, I snppose, before 
long. I shall make so man; muddles and mistakes that li 
shall just be shown the door at the end of the month. How- 
ever, he can't say I didn't warn him. I told him from the 
beginning just what I was. I know I'm going to have an 
awful time with those letters. Thqr all look so exactly alike, 
and many of them haven't got any dates at all, and then I go 
off dreaming. It's almost impoesible not to in that library. 
If s full of ghosts, and the letters are fxdl of ghosts as w^ 
And I'm sorry fOT ^ose two. It must be awful, everything 
that yon behere in going, the only world you've ever known, 
coming to an aid brfore your ejes, every one denying all the 
things you've believed in and laughing at them. He's brave, 
old Buncombe. He'll go down fitting."* 

"And whafs the ottier thing?" said Millie, sitting down coi 
the bed again, "that you were going to tell me F" 

Henry told his adventure. He did not look at Millie as he 
told it; be did not want to see whetha- she approved or dift- 
approved; he was afraid that she would laugh. She laughed 
at so many things, and most of all he was afraid lest she should 
say something about the girl. If she did say anything he would 
have to stand it. 

After all Millie had not seen her. ... So he talked, staring 
at the little pink clouds that were now forming beyond the 
window just over the "Comedy" roof — they were like lumps of 
coral against the sky — ttiree, four, five . . . then they merged 
into two billowing pillows of colour, slowly fading into a deep 
crimson, then breaking into long strips of orange lazily form- 
ing against a blue that grew paler and paler and at last, as 
he ended, was white like water under glass. 

He stopped. 

"How long ago was all this?" Millie asked at last. 

"Two days bacL" 
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"Have you seen her since?" 

"No. I're been round that steeet Eeveral times. I know it 
hf heart. I haven't dared go np — ^not so soon again." 

"I wish I'd seen her," Millie said slovly. Then she added, 
"Anyway you must go on with it, Henry. You've promised 
to help her and so of course you must. If she's taking you in it 
will do you good to be taken io. It will t«ach you not to be 
such an ass another time. If eh^s not taking yon in " 

"Of course she's not taking me in," Henry answered hotly. 
"I know that yon and Peter think me a baby and that I 
haven't any idea of things. You've always thought that, Millie, 
but I'm sure I don't know what you base it on. I'm hardly 
ever wrong. Wasn't I right about Philip? Isn't he gust the 
prig I always thought him, and didn't he take Katherine away 
from ns and break na all np just as I eaid he would? 

"And as to girls yon both look so learned as tiiough yon 
knew such a lot, but when have I ever been foolish about girls? 
I've nev^ cared the least bit about them until now. I've hew 
waiting, I think, nntil she came along. Because Fm not always 
tidy and break things, yon both think I'm an ase. But I'm not 
an ass, as 111 show you." 

Millie went across to him and kissed him on the forehead. 

"Of conrse I don^ think yon an ass. But you an easily 
taken in by people — ^yoa always believe what th^ say." 

Henry nodded his head. "Perhaps I don't bo much as I 
mean to. But if s the beet thing to try to. You get far more 
that way." 

The three sat there in silence. At last Millicent said: 

'Isn't it queer? Here's the world on the very edge of every 
sort of adventure, and here are we on the very edge too? I feel 
in my bones that we shall go through great things this year- 
all of us. Unpleasant and pleasant — all sorts. I don't be- 
lieve that there's ever been in all history such a time for ad- 
TMiture as now." 

Henry jumped up from behind the table. 

"Thafs true I" he cried, "And whatever happens we three 
will stick together. Nothing shall separate ns — ^noUiing; and 
nobody. Yon and I and Peter. Well never let. anybody come 
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between ns. W^ be the ibxee beet frieads the world has erer 
seen I" 

He canght Millie's hand. She looked up at him, smiling. 
He came acrcws and can^t Peter's also. Suddenly MilliceDt 
pat oat hers and took Peter's fiee one. 

"Yoa're a sentdmental donk^, Heniy," she said. "Bat 
there^B somethiiig in vhsi you say." 

Peter flushed. "I'm older than both of you," ho said, "and 
I'm dull and slow but FU do -what I can." 

There was a knock on the door and they spiuig apart. It 
vaa Mr, King to take away the tea. 
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CHAPTBB I 

tBOOVD PHABB OP THB ADrXSTUtM 

NOW mif^t young Henrf be considered by any obflerrer ci 
avenge intelligence to be fairly launched into the world 
— ^he is in love, he is confidential secretary to a gentleman of 
importance, he haa vritten ten chapten of a romantic novel and 
he ie living in chambers all on his own. It has been asserted 
again and again that the Great War of 1914 tnmed many 
thosBands of boys into old men long before t^eir time. The 
exact contrary may also be proved to be true — ^namely that the 
War can^t many bc^s in their teens, held them in a sort of 
vise for five years, iKeping them from life as it is nsoally lived, 
teaching than nothing bat war and then suddenly flinging 
them out into a Peace about which they were as ignorant as 
blind puppies. Boys of eighteen chronologically supposed to be 
twenty-four and superficially disguised as men of forty and 
disillusioned cynical men at that, those were to be found in 
thmr thousaucU in tiiat curious tangled year of 1920. Henry 
thought he was a man ; he was much less a man than he would 
have been had no war broken out at all. 

On the afternoon following the tea party just now described 
he left Hill Street about four o'clock, his head up and his cheet 
out, a very fine figure indeed had it not been that, unknown 
to himself, his tie had stepped up to the top of his collar at 
the back of his neck and there was a small smudge of ink just 
in the right comer of his nose. He had had a very happy day, 
very quiet, very peaceful, and he was encouraged to believe 
that he had been a great success. It was true that Sir Charles 
had addressed very few vrords to himself and that Lady Bell- 
Hall had addressed e^ many during luncheon that he had felt 
like a canary peppered with bird-seed, but he did not expect 
Sir Charles to speak very often, nor did he mind how fre- 
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qoently tiie fanny little Toman in the bonnet epoke, so long 
&a she liked him. It had all been very easy, and the letters 
had been entrancing, so entrancing that Berkdey Sqnaie seemed 
to be Princee Street, and be conld see throng^ the open door 
Sir Walter's hall and Maria Edgeworth annonnced and the 
bosVs cheery trelcome and glorious smile, and the lan^ter of 
the children, and Maria dragged into the circle and forced to 
sing the Hi^and song trith the rest of them, and Honest John 
hnrrying down Castle Street -wrapped up against the cold, 
and the high frosfy sky and the Castle frowning over alL 

He had been there — enrely he had been there in an earlier 
incarnation, and now this. . . . He was pulled up by a taxi 
ringing at him fiercely, and by the press of carriages at the 
Piccadilly turning. 

He vas swnng suddenly on to the business of the moment, 
namely that he waa going to make his first serious attempt at 
breaking through into the mysteries of Peter Street, then defi' 
nitely to do or die — althon^ as a matter of honest &ct he had 
no intention vhatever of dying just yet. He was borne into 
Shaftesbury Avenue before he knew where he was, borne by 
the tide of people, men and women happy in the bright purple- 
hued spring afternoon, happy in spite of the hard tames and 
the uncertMn future, borne along, too, by the cries and sounds, 
the roll of the omnibuses, the screams of the taxis, the shouting 
of &e newsboys, the murmur of countless voices, the restless 
rhythm of the unceasing life beneath the brick and mortar, 
the life of the primeval forests, the ghosts of the s^pente and 
the lions waiting with confident patience for the earth to return 
to them once more. 

He slipped into Peter Street as into a country marked off 
from the rest of the world and known to him by heart. This 
afternoon the barrows and stalls were away; no one was Uiere, 
not even the familiar policeman. It was like a back-water 
hidden from the main river, and its traffic by the thick barrier 
of the forest trees, gleaming in its own simlight, happy in its 
solitude. He found the door-bell, listened to it go tinMing into 
the depths of the house, and after its cessation heard only the 
thiiraping of bis own heart and the shattered beat of the ourait- 
ing town- 
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H« vaited, it Beemed, on tmconBcionable time; then slowly 
the door opened, revealing to his astonished gaze the girl her- 
self. So sta^ered vas he fay her appearance that for the too- 
ment he could only etare. The passage behiod her was dark 
in spite of the strong afternoon sun. 

"Oh I'* he Baid at last. "1 came. ... I came. ..." 

She looked at him. 

"Have you come to see my mother?" The tiny slur of the 
foreign accent excited him as it had done before. It seemed 
suddenly that he bad known her for ever. 

"Because if you have," she went on. "Mother's wit." 

"No," he said boldly, "I've come to see you." 

She lo(Aed faai^ to the stairs as though she were afraid thai 
some one were larking there and would overhear them. She 
dropped her voice a little. 

"(^ I don't know," she said. "Mother." Then hurriedly, 
"Come up. Come np. I don't like being alone and thaf b the 
troth. If mother's angry ndim she comes in I don't care. Any- 
thing'g better." 

She turned and led the way. He followed her, smelling the 
stuffiness that was like dirty blankets pressed against the nose. 
There was no window to the stairs, and at the comer it was so 
dark that he stumbled. He heard her lau^ in the distance, 
then an apeoei door threw light down. He was in tiie room 
where he had been before, enwrapped still in its heavy curtains, 
and lit even on this lovely day with electric li^t heavily clouded 
imder the pink silk shades. She was still laughing, standing 
ftt the other side of the table. 

He stood awkwardly fingering his hat. He had nottiing to 
say, and they were both silent a long time. Then simply 
because he was expecting the hated woman's arrival at any 
moment he began: 

"I've been wanting to come all these three daya. I've thought 
of nothing else, of how you said I could help you — and — get you 
out of this. I will. I will — I'll do anything. You can come 
now if yon like, and 111 take you to my sister's — she's very nice 
and yonll like her — and they can do anything th^ like, but 
they shan't t^e yon away. ..." 

He was quite breathless witii excitement. She stared at him 
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graTelj as though oot Tindeistanding what he said. When ho 
8ftw the puzzle in her eyes hie eloquence was suddenly exhausted 
and he could only etammer out : 

"That's — thaf 8 vhat you said the other day — that you wanted 
to escape." 

"To escape?" she repeated. 

"You said that." 
. She moved her hands impatiently, and her voice dropped until 
it was almost a whisper, 

"When you came the other day I was foolish hecause mother 
bad just been angry. I was excited because she had been angiy 
before that horrid fat woman — you remember F I hate her to 
be angry when she's there because she likes it. She bates ma 
because I'm young and she's old. ... Of coarse I can't get 
away — and how could I go with you ? I don't know you. Why, 
you're only a boy I" Then she added reflectiTely, as thou^ 
she were giving the final conclusive argument, "and yot^ve got 
ink on your nose.'' 

Henry committed then what is always a foolish seeming act 
at the very best, he took out a not very clean handkerchief, 
Ucked ft comer of it with his tongue and rubbed his noae. 

"If s on &e rig^t side in the comer," she said, regarding 
him. 

"Is it oiff now?" he asked her. 

"Yes." 

Henry then pulled himself together and hdiaved like a num. 

*'I don't know what you mean now," he said, "about not 
wanting me to help you, but yon did say that the other day 
and you must take the consequences. I don't want to help you 
in any way, of course, that you don't want to be helped, hut I 
am sure there is someUung I can do for you. And in any case 
I'm going on coming to see you until I'm stopped by physical 
force— even then I'm going on coming." 

'Til tell you this," she said suddenly. "I don't want you to 
come because mother wants you to, and every one whom mother 
wants me to like is horrid. Why does she want you to come?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," said Henry, surprised. "She can't 
know anything about me at alL" 

"She does. She's found out in these two days. She said 
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yesterday afternoon die wondered you hadn't come, and then 
this morning again." 

Henry said: "Won't jou take me as I am? Your mother 
doesn't know me. I want to be yovr friend. I've want«d to 
from the first moment I saw you in Piccadilly CircuB." 

"In Piccadilly CirenflP' 

"Yes. That's where I first saw yon the other aftamoon and 
I followed you here." 

That seemed to her of no importance. "Friend?" she said 
frowning and staring in front of her. "I don't Uke that word. 
Two or three have wanted to be friends. I won't have friends. 
] won't hare anybody. I'd rather be alone." 

*I can't hurt you," said Henry very simply. "Why every 
one laughs at me, eren my sister who's very fond of me. They 
won't laugh one day, of course, but you see how it is. There's 
always ink on my nose, or I tumble down iriten I want to do 
something important. You'd have thought Uie army would 
have changed tiiat, but it didn't." 

She smiled then. "Ko, you don't lode as though you'd hurt 
anybody. But I don't want to trust people. It only means 
you're disappointed again." 

"You can't he disappointed in me," Henry said earnestly. 
"Because I'm just what you see. Please let me come and see 
you. I want it more than I've ever wanted anything in my life." 

They both heard then steps on the stair. They stopped and 
listened. The room was at once ominous, alarmed. 

Henry felt danger approacbing, as thou^ he could see be- 
yond the door with his eyes and found on the stair some dark 
shape, undefined and threatening. The steps came nearer and 
ceased. Two were there listening on the other side of the door 
as two were listening within the room. 

He felt the girl's fear and that suddenly stiffened his ov^-n 
courage. It was almost ludicrous then when the door opened 
and revealed the stout Mrs. Tenssen, clothed now in light or- 
ange and with her an old man. 

Henry saw at once that however eagerly she had hitherto 
expected him she was not easy at his presence just now. His 
farther glance at the old man showed him at once an enemy 
for life. In any case he did not like old men. The War bad 
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carried him with the reet upon the swing of that popular try 
"Every one over seventy to the lethal chamber." 

Moreover, he personally knew no old men, which made tlie 
cry much simpler. This old man was not over seventy, he might 
indeed be still nnder sixty, but his small peak of a white beard, 
his immaciiUte clothing and his el^ntly pointed patent leather 
shoes were sufficient for Henry. Immaculate old men! How 
dared they wear anything but sackcloth and ashes ? 

Mrs. Tenssen, whose orange garments shone with ill-t«nper, 
shook hands with Henry as though she expected him instantly 
to say: "Wdl, I must be going now," but he found himself 
with an admirable pugnacity and defiant resolve. 

"I called as I said I would," he observed pleasantly. "And 
I came in by the door and not by the window," he added, laugh- 
ing. 

She murmured something, but did not attempt to introduce 
him to her companion. 

He meanwhile had advanced with rather mincing steps to the 
girl, was bowing over her hand and then to Henry's infinite 
disgust was kissing it. Then Henry forgot all else in his adora- 
tion of the girl. He will never forget, to the end of whatever 
life that may be granted him, the picture that she made at that 
Mioment, standing in the garish, overlighted room, like a queen 
hi her aloofness from them all, from everything that life could 
offer if that room, that old man, that woman were truly typical 
of its gifts. "It wasn't only," Henry said afterwards to Peter, 
"that she was beautiful. Millie^s beautiful — ^more beautiful I 
suppose than Christina. But Millie is flesh and blood. Tou 
can believe that she has toothache. But it was like a spell, 
a witchery. The beastly old man himself felt it. As thou^ 
he had tried to step on to sacred ground and was thrown back 
on to common earth again. By gad, Peter, you don't know 
how stupid he suddenly looked — and how beastly I She's remote, 
a vision — not perhaps for any one to touch— ever ... !" 

"That," said Peter, "is because you're in love with her — and 
Millie's your sister." 

"No, there's more than that. It may be partly because she's 
a foreigner — but you'd feel the same if you saw her. Her 
remoteness, as though the farther towards her you moved the 
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iartiier away she'd be. Always in the distance and knoving 
that ;oa can come no nearer. And yet it she knew that really 
ehe Tonldn't be so fri^tened as she is. . . . '* 

"If 8 all because you're so young, Henry," Peter ended up. 

Bat yoimg or no Henry just thm -wasn't very happy. The 
old man with bis shrill voice and his ironic, almost cynical 
determination to be pleased with everything tbat any one did 
or said (it came, maybe, from a colossal and patronizing arro- 
gance) — ^reminded Henry of the old "nicky-nacky" Senator 
in Otway's Venice Preterved which he had once seen per- 
formed by some amatenr socie^. He remained entirely 
imclonded by Mrs. Tenssen's obvious boredom and ill-t^nper, 
moods so blatantly displayed that Heniy in spite of himself 
was crushed. 

The girl showed no signs of any farther interest in the com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Tenssen sat at the table, picking her teeth with a tooth- 
pick and saying, "Indeed !" or *TPeU I never I" in an abstracted 
fashion when the old man's paoses seemed to demand some- 
thing. Her bold eyes moved restlessly round the room, pausing 
upon things as tfaongh she hated tJiem and sometimes upon 
Henry who was standing, indeterminately, first on one foot and 
then on another. Something the old man said seemed suddenly 
to rouse her: 

"Well, that's not fair, Mr. Leishman — ifs not indeed. Thaf 8 
as good as saying that you think I'm mean — ^it is indeed. Oh, 
yes, it is. You can accuse me of many things — I'm not perfect 
— bat meanness 1 Well yon ask my friends. You ask my friend 
Mrs. Armstrong who's known me as long as any one has — 
almost from the cradle you mi^t say. Meant Yon ask her. 
Why, only the other day, the day Mr. Prothero was here and 
that yoimg nephew of his, she said, 'Of all the generous souls 
on this earth, for real generosity and no half-and-half about it, 
you give me Katie Tenssen/ Of course, she's a friend as you 
might say and partial perhaps — but still that's ^rtiat she said 
and " 

The old man had been trying again and again to interrupt 
jbia flood. At last, because Mrs. Tenssen was forced to take 
ft breath, he broke in : 
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"No. No. Indeed not. Dear, dear, vha.t a mistake I Tbe 
last thing I was sn^esting." 

'^ell, I hope BO, I'm sore." Tbe oatbuxst oyer, Mrs. TensseQ 
relapsed into teeth-picking again. 

Henry saw that there wm nothing more to be got from tiie 
situation jnst then. 

"I must be going," he said. "Important engagement." 

Mrs. TeQBGen shook him by the hand. She regarded him 
with a wider amiability now tiiat he was departing. 

"Come and see us again," she said. "Any afternoon almost." 

By tbe door he turned, and suddenly tiie girl, from the far 
end of the room, smiled. It was a smile d friendship, of 
reassurance and, best of all, of intimacy. 

Under tlie splendour of it he felt the blood rush to his head, 
his eyes were dimmed, he stumbled down the stairs, the happiest 
creature in London. 

The smile accompanied him for the rest of that day, through, 
the night, and into the Duncranbe library next morning. That 
morning was not an easy one for Heniy. He arrired with the 
stem determination to work his very hardest and before the 
luncheon bell sounded to reduce at least some of the letters 
to discipline and sobriefy. Extraordinary tiie personal life 
tiiat those letters seoned to poaeess I You woold suppose that 
tiiey did not wish to be made into a book, or at any rate, if that 
had to be, that they did not wish the compiler of the work to 
be Henry. They slipped from under his fingers, hid themselves, 
deprived him of dates just when he most urgently needed them, 
g&Te him Christian names when he mnst have snmames, and 
were sometimes eo old and faded and yellow that it was impoB- 
sible to make anything out of them at all. 

Sir Charles had as yet shown no sign. Of what he was think- 
ing it was impossible to guess. He had not yet given Henry 
any private letters to write, and the first experiment on the 
^rpewriter was still to be made. One day soon he would spring, 
and with his long nose hanging over the little tattered, disor- 
dered piles on Henry's table would peer and finger and ra:amine: 
Henry knew that that moment was approaddng and that he 
must have something ready, but this morning he covid not ooa- 
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ceutrate. The plunge into Iif« had been too snddeiL The 
girl was with him in the room, standing just a little way from 
him smiling at him. . . . 

And behind her again there were Millie and the Platts, and 
Peter and the tiiree Graces, and the Bomantic Novel and evai 
Mr. King — and behind these again all London with its baog* 
ing, clattering, booming excitement, the onmibuses running, the 
flags flying, the Bolshevists with their plots, and the shops with 
their jewels and flowers, the actors and actresses rehearsing in 
the theatres, the messenger boys running with messages, the 
policemen standing with hands outstretched, the newspapers 
announcing the births and the deaths and the marriages, 
jyAnnunzio in Fitune, the Poles in Warsaw fighting for their 
lives, the Americans in New York drinking secretly in little 
back bedrooms and the son rising and settiug all over the place 
at an incredible speed. 

It was of no use to say that Henry had nothing to do with 
any of these things. He mi^t have something to do with any 
one of them at any moment. Stop for an instant to see whether 
the ground is going to open in Piccadilly Circus and you are 
lost! — or found! — at any rate, you are taken, neck and crop, 
and flung into life whether you wish it or no. And Henry did 
wish it! He lored this nearness and closeness, this sense of 
being Iwth one of the andience and the actors at one and the 
same time! Meanwhile the letters, with their gentle sli^tly 
scornful evocation of another world, only a little behind this one^ 
and in its own opinion at any rate, infinitely superior to i^ 
were waiting for his concentration. 

Then tiie Dnncombe family itself was beginning to absorb 
him, witti its own dramatic possibiUties. At loucheon that day 
he was made forcibly aware of that drama. 

Lady Bell-Hall had from the first stirred his eager sympa- 
thies. He was so very sorry for the poor little woman. He did 
so eagerly wish that be could persuade her to be a little leas 
frightened at the changes that were going on around her. 
After all, if Dnncombe Hall had to be sold and if she were 
forced to live in a litle flat and have only one servant, did it 
matter so terribly? Even though Soviets were set up in L<mdon 
and strange men with red handkerchiefs and long black beards 
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did sit at Westmineter there would still be many delightful 
things left to enjoy I Her health was good, her appetite quite 
admirable and the Young Women's Christian ABSociation and 
Sociely for the Comfort of Domestic Servants and the League 
of Pily for Aged Widowo^ (some among many of Lady Bell- 
Hall's interests) ■would in all probabili^ eurrive many Bevo- 
lutions or, at least, even tiiough they changed their names, 
■would turn into something equally useful and desirous of help. 
He longed to say some of these things to her. 

His opportunity suddenly and rather uncomfortably arrived. 

Lady Bell-Hall in appearance resembled a pretty Uttla pig 
— that is, she had the features of a pig, a very young pig before 
time has enveloped it in fat. And so soft and pink were her 
cheeks, so round her little arms, of bo delicate a white her 
little nose, ho beseechingly grey her eyes that you realised very 
forcibly how charming and attractive sucklings might easily 
be. She eat at the end of the round mahogany table in the long 
dark dining-room, talked to her unre^nsive brother and some- 
timee to Henry in a soft gentle voice with a little plaint in it, 
infinitely touching and pathetic, hoping against hope for the 
best. 

To-day there came to the luncheon an old friend of 'the fanuly, 
-whose name Henry had once or twice heard, a Mr. Ijght- 
Johnson. 

Mr. Light-Johnson was a long, thin, cadaverous-looking man 
with black sleek hair and a voice like a murmuring brook. He 
paid no attention to Henry and very little to Dmicombe, but 
he sat next to I«dy Bell-Hfdl and leaned tovrards her and stared 
int« her face with large wondering eyes that seemed always to 
be brimioing with unshed tears. 

There are pessimists and pessimists, and it seems to be one 
of the assured rules of life that however the world may turn, 
whatever unexpected joys may flash upon the horizon, how- 
ever many terrible disasters may be averted from mankind, 
pessimists irill remain pessimist^ to ihe end. And such a 
pessimist as this Henry had never before seen. 

He had an irritating, tantalizing habit of lifting a spoonful 
of soup to bia lips and then putting it down again be(»use pf 
his interest in what be -was saying. 
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••What I feared last Wedneflday," he said, "has already come 
txue." 

"Oh dearl" said Lady Bea-Hall. "What is that?" 

"The Red Flag U flying in East Croydon. The Workers' 
Industrial tTnion have commandeered the Y.M.C.A reading- 
room and have issued a manifesto to the Croydon Parish 
ConnciL" 

"Dear, dear ! Dear, dear !" said Lady Bell-Hall. 

"It is a melancholy satisfaction," said Mr. Light-Johnson, 
"to thinlt how right one was last Wednesday. I hardly expected 
l^at my words woold be justified so quickly." 

"And do you think," said Lady Bell-Hall, "that the move- 
ment — taking Y.M.C.A reading-rooms I mean — ^will spread 
quickly over London ?" 

"Dear Lady," said Mr. la^t-Johnson, "I can't disguiaa 
from yon that I fear the worst It would be foolish to do any 
other. I have a cousin, Major Merriward — ^you've heard mei speak 
of him — whose wife is a niece of one of Winston Churchill's 
secretaries. He told me last night at the Club that Churchill's 
lenty ! — ^well, if s scandalous — Nero fiddling while Borne bums 
isn't in it at all I I must tell yon frankly that I expect com- 
plete Bolshevist rule in London within the next three months." 

"Oh dearl oh dearl" said Lady Bell-HalL "Do hare a little 
of that tnrbot, Mr. Johnson. You're eating nothing. I'm 
only too afraid you're ri^t. The banks will close and we shall 
all starve." 

"For the upper classes," said Mr. Johnson, "the consequences 
will be truly terrible. In Petrograd to-day Dukes and Duchesses 
are acting as scayengers in the streets. What else can we 
^pectP I heard from a man in the Club yesterday, whose son 
was in the Archangel forces that it is Lenin's intention to move 
to London and to make it the centre of his world rule. I leave 
it to you to imagine. Lady Bell-Hall, how safe any of us will 
be when we are in the power of Chinese and Mongols." 

"Chinese t" cried Lady Bell-Hall. "Chinese !" 

"TTndoubtedly. Th^ will police London or what is left of 
' it, because there will of course be severe fighting first, and now- 
adays, with aerial warfare what it is. a few days' confiict will 
reduce London to a heap of mius.* 
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"And -what about the country?" asked Lady Bell-Hall. 'Tm 
sure the Tillagers at Duncombe are very friendly. And so they 
onght to be conBidering the way that Ghailes has alwaye treated 
them." 

"la's from the peasantry that I fear the worst," said Mr. 
laght-JohnsoD. "After all it has always been so. Think of 
La Vendue, tbink of the Russian peasantry in this last Bevo- 
IntioD. No, there is small comfort there, I'm afraid." 

Througbout tiiis little conversation Duncombe bad kept silent. 
Now he broke in with a little .ironic chuckle; tiiis was the first 
time that Henry had heard him laugh. 

"Just think, Margaret," he said, "of Spiders. Spiders is onr 
gardener. Light- Johnson, a stout cheery fellow. He will prob- 
ably be local execntioner." 

Light-Johnson turned and looked at his host with r^oach- 
fnl eyes. 

"Many a true word before now has been spoken in jest, 
Duncombe," be said. "You will at any rate not deny that this 
coming winter is going to he an appalling one — what witb 
strites, unemployment and the price of food for ever going up 
' — all this with the most incompetent Government fiiat any 
country has ever had in the world's history. I don't think that 
even you, Duncombe, can call the outlook very cheerful." 

'"Every Government is the worst that any country's ever had," 
said Duncombe. '^However, I daresay you're right, Light-Jobn- 
eon. Perhaps this is the end of the world. Who knows ? And 
what does it matter if it is ?" 

"Keally, Charles I" Lady Bell-Hall was eating her cutlet 
with great rapidity, as though she expected a naked Chinaman 
to jump in through the window at any moment and snatch it 
from her. "But seriously, Mr. Light-Johnson, do you Bee no 
hope anywhere?" 

"Prankly none at all. I don't think any one could call me 
a pessimist. I simply look at things as they are — ^the true duty 
of every man." 

"And what do yon think one ought to do?" 

"For myself," said Light-Johnson, helping himself to another 
cutlet, "I shall spend the coming winter on the Biviera — Men- 
tone, I think. The Income Tax is so scandalous that I shall 
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probably lire in the math of France during the next year or 
two.'* 

"And BO shoolder your responsibilities like a true British 
citizen,** eaid Doncomhe, 'Tm sure you're right. You're lucky 
to be able to get away so easily," 

Light-Johnson'e sallow cheeks flushed ever so sli^tly. "Of 
course, if I felt that I coold do any good I would remain," he 
said. "I'm not the sort of man to desert a sinking ship, I hope. 
Sinking it is, I fear. The great days of England are over. Wa 
must not be Bentimeutalists nor stick our heads, oetrich-'wis^ 
in the sand. We most face facts." 

It was here that Henry made hie great interruption, an 
interruption that was, had he only known it, to change the 
whole of his future career. He had realized thoroughly at 
first that it was his place to be seen and not heard. Young 
secretaries were not expected to talk unless they were defi- 
nitely needed to make a party "go." But as Light-Johnson had 
cont^ned his own indignation had grown. His eyes, again and 
again, in spite of himself, sought Lady Bell-Hfdl's face. He 
simply could not bear to see the little lady tortured — ^for tor- 
tured she evidently y/aa. Her little features were all puckered 
with distress. Her eyes had the wide staring expression of a 
child seeing a witch for the first time. Every word that Light- 
Johnson uttered seemed to stab her like a knife. To Henry 
this was awful. 

"They are not facts. They are not facta !" he cried. "After 
erery war there are years when people are confused. Of course 
there are. It can't be otherwise. We shall never have Bol- 
shevism here. Bussian conditions are different from everywhere 
else. They are all ignorant in Bussia. Killions of ignorant 
peasants. While prices are high of coarse people are discon- 
tented and say they're going to do dreadful things. When every- 
body's working again prices will go down and tiien you see hew 
much any one thinks about Bussia! England isn't going to 
tEe dogs, and it never will I" 

The effect of this outburst was astonishing. Li^t-Johnson 
turned round and stared at Henry as though he were a small 
Pom that had hitherto reposed peacefully under the table hut 
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had suddenly Token up and bitten his kg. He emiled, hie Sret 
eniile of the day. 

"Quite 80," he said indulgently. "Of course. One can't 
expect eTeiy one to have the same views on these mattere." 

But Lady Bell-Hall was astonishing. To Henry's amaze- 
ment she was angry, indignant. She stared at him as though 
he had offered a deadly insult Why, she wanted to be made 
miserable! She liked Mr. Johnson's pessimism! She wished 
to be tortured ! She preferred it ! She hugged her wound and 
be^ed for another turn on the wheel! 

"Heally, Mr. Trencbard," she said, "I don't think you can 
know Tery much about it. As Mr. Light-Johnson says, we 
should face facts." She ended her sentence with a hint of 
indulgence as though she would say: "He's very, very young. 
We must excuse him on the score of his youth." 

The rest of the meal was most uncomfortable. Li^t-Jolui' 
son would speak no more. Henry was miserable and indignant. 
He bad made a fool of himself, but he was glad that he had 
spoken I Lady Bell-Hall would hate him always now and would, 
prejndioe her brother against him — but he was glad that he had 
spcJcen! Nevertheless his cheese choked him, and in embar- 
rassed d^pair he t«ok a pear that he did not want, and because 
no one else had fruit ate it in an overwhelming silence. 

Tlien in the library he bad his reward. Light-Johnson had 
departed. 

"I shan't want you this afternoon, Trencbard," I>nncombe 
said. Then he added : "You spoke up well. That man's an 
ass." 

*T shouldn't," he stammered, "have said anything. I don't 
know enough. I only " 

"Nonsense. Ton know more than Light-Johnson. Speak 
up whenever yoo have a mind to. It does my sister good," 

And this was the beginning of an alliance between the two. 
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MILLIE ASD FSTEB 

AND here are some extracta from a diar; that MiUijcent 
kept at this tinie. 

April 14. — Just a week since I started with the Platts and 
I feel as though I'd bewi there all my life. And yet I haven't 
got the thing going at all. I'm in nearly the same meas as I 
was the first morning. I'm not prond of myself, but at the 
same time it isn't my fault. Look at &e Intemiptions alone I 
(I've put 8 capital because really tbey are at the heart of all 
my trouble.) Victoria herself doesn't begin to know what let- 
ting any one alone is. I seem at present to have an irresistible 
fascLna^on for her. She site and stares at me until I feel as 
tiiough I were some strange animal expected to change into 
something stranger. 

And she doesn't know what silence means. She says: "I 
mustn't interrupt your work, my Millie" (I do wish she wouldn't 
call me "my Millie"), and then begins at once to chatter. All 
the same one can't help being fond of her — at least at present 
I expect I shall get very impatient soon and then I'll be rude 
and then there'll be a scene and then I shall leave. But she 
really is so helpless and so full of alarms and terrors. Never 
again will I envy any one with money! I expect before the 
War she was quite a happy woman with a small allowance from 
her father, living in Streatham and giving little tea-parties. 
Now what with Income Tax, servants, motor-ears, begging 
friends, begging enemies. New Art and her sisters she doesn't 
know where to turn. Of course Clarice and Ellen are her prin- 
cipal worries, I've really no patience with Clarice. I hate her 
silly fat face, pink blanc-znange with its silly fluffy yellow hair. 
I hate the way she dresses, always too young for her years and 
always with bits stuck on to her clothes as though she picked 
97 
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pucee of velvet and lace up from the floor and pmned them 
on just anywhere. 

I hate her sill; lati^ and her vani^ and the iraj tiiat she 
Till recite a poem aboat a horse (I think it ia called some- 
thing like "Lascar") on the nnallcet opportunity. I sappose 
I can't bear eedng any one make a fool of herself or himself 
and all the people vho oome to the Flatts* house laugh at her. 
All the same, she's Ae happiest of the three vomeai; thafa 
because she's more tmly conceited than the others. It's funny 
to see how she prides herself on having learned how to manage 
Victoria. She's eepecially sweet to her when she wants any- 
thing and yon can see it coming on hours b^orehand. Victoria 
is a fool in many things but she isn't such a fool as all that. 
I call Clarice the Ostrich. 

Ellen is quite another matter. By far the most intereeting 
of them. I think she would do something remarkable if she'd 
only break away from the family and get ontaide it. Part of 
her unhappiness comes, Fm sure, from her not being able to 
make np her mind to do this. She despises herself. And she 
despises everybody else too. Men especially, she detests men, 
although she dresses rather like them. Victoria and Clarice 
are both afraid of her because of the bitter things she says. 
She glares at the people who come to lunch and tea as though 
she would like to call £re down and bum them all. If s amosiug 
to see one of the new artists (I beg their pardon — New Artists) 
trying to approach her, attempting flattery and then falling 
back aware ^at he has made one enemy in the house at any 
rate. The funny thing is that she rather likes me, and that 
is all the stranger because I understand from Brooker, the little 
doctor, that she always disliked the secretaries. And I haven't 
been especially sweet to her. Just my ordinary which Mary 
says is less than civility. . . . 

April 16. — Ephraim Block snd his friend Adam P. Qninzey 
(that isn't his real name but if s something like that) to lunch- 
eon, I couldn't help asking him whether he didn't think the 
'^ve" rather too large. And didn't he despise me for asking I 
He told me that when he gets a commisBion for sculpting in an 
open space, the tree that goes with the "Eve" will be lar|;e 
enough to shelter all the school children of Europe. 
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Although he's absurd I can't hdp being son; for him. He 
is BO terribly hnngry and eats Victoria's food as though he vera 
sever going to see another meal again. Ellen tells me that he's 
got a woman vho lives vitii him by whom he's had about eight 
ohildreD. Poor little things! And I think Yictoria's ban- 
ning to get tired of him. She's irritated becanse he wants her 
to pay for tiie tree and the serpent as well as Eye herself. He 
says it isn't hit fault that Victoria's house isn't large enou^ 
and she says that he hasn't even begun the Tree yet and whoi 
he's finished it it will be time enough to talk. Then there are 
the Balaclavas (the nearest I can get to their names). She's 
a KuBsian dancer, very thin and tall and covered with chains 
and beads, and Ws very fat with a dead white face and long 
black hair. Th«? talk the strangest broken Englidi and are 
very d^ressed about life in general — as well they may be, 
poor thingB. He thinks Pavlowa and EirsaTina simply aren't 
in it with her as artists and I daresay they're not, but one never 
has a chance of judging because she never gets an engagement 
-nywhere. So meanwhile they eat Victoria's food and try to 
torrow monf^ of any one in ttie house who happens to be handy. 
Tou can't help liking them, they're so helpless. Of course I 
know that Block and the Balaclavas and Clarice's friends are 
all tenth-rate as artists. I've seen enough of Henry's world to 
see tiiat. Th^ ate simply plundering Victoria as Brooker says, 
but I'm rather glad all the same tiiat for a time at any rate 
they've found a place with food in it. 

I shan't be glad soon. I'm beginning to realize in myself 
^ growing quite insane desire to get this house straight — insane 
because I don't even see how to begin. And Victoria's very 
diScult! She loves Power and if you suggest anything and 
she thinks you're getting too authoritative she at once vetoes 
it whatever it may be. On the other hand die's truly warm- 
hearted and kind. If I can keep my temper and stay on per- 
haps I shall manage it. . . . 

April 17. — I've had thorough "glooms" to-day. I'm writing 
this in bed whither I went as early as nine o'clock, Mary being 
out at a party and the sitting-room looking grizzly. I feel 
Setter already. But a visit to mother always sends me into 
the depths. It is terrible t« me to see her lying there like n 
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dead voman, stariog iu front of her, unable to speak, unable 
to move. Extraordinary woman tiiat she ist Even now she 
Tou't see Katherine although Katherine tries again and again. 

And I think that Bhe hates me too. That narse (whom I 
can't abide) has tremendous power over her. I detest the bonee 
now. If s so gloomy and still and corpse-like. When you tiiink 
of all the people it used to have in it — so many that nobody 
would believe it when we told them. What fun we used to have 
at Christmas time and on birthdays, and down at Garth too. 
Philip finished all that — not that he meant to, poor dear. 

After seeing mother I had tea with father down in the study- 
He's jolly when I'm there, but honestly, I think he forgets my 
very esistence when I'm not. He never asked a single ques- 
tion about Heniy. Just goes from his study to his cluh and 
back again. He says that his book Easlitt and Sis Coniem-' 
poranea is coming out in the Autumn. I wonder who cares? 

It makes me very lonely if one thinks about it. Of course 
there's dear Henry — and after him Katherine and Mary, But 
Henry's got this young woman he picked up in Piccadilly 
Circus and Katherine's got her babies and Mary her medicine. 
And I've got the Platts I suppose. . . . 

All the same sometimes it isn't much fnn being a modem 
girL I daresay liberty and going about like- a man's a fine 
thing, but sometimes I'd like to have some one pet me and 
make a fuss over me and care whether I'm alive or not. 

On the impulse of this mood, I've asked Peter Westcott to 
come and have tea. with me. He seems lonely too and was really 
nice at Henry's the other day. Kow I shall go to sleep and 
dream about Victoria's correspondence. 

April 18. — A young man to luncheon to-day very different 
from the others. Humphrey Baxter by name; none of the 
aesthete about him! Clean, straight-back, decently dressed, 
cheerful young man. Item, dark with large brown eyes. At 
first it puzzled me as to how be got into this crowd at all, 
then I discovered that he's rehearsing in a play that Clarice is 
getting up, The Importance of Bein^ Earnest. He plays Bon- 
bury or has something to do with a man called Bunbury — any- 
way they all call him Bunny. He's vastly amused by the aes- 
thetes and laughs at them all the time, the odd thing is thai 
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tiiey don't mind. He also knows exactly how to treat Victoria, 
taking her troubles seriously, although his eyes twinkle, and 
\>€ing really wry conrieons to her. 

The <mly one of the family who hates him is Ellen. She 
can't abide hint and told him so to-day, when he challenged her. 
He asked her why she hated him. She said, "You're nseless. 
Tain, and empty-headed." He said, "Vain and empty-headed 
I may be, bat useless no. I oil the wheds." She said hers 
didn't need oiling and he said that if ever they did need it she 
was to send for him. This littie sparring match was very light- 
Ixearted on his side, deadly earnest on hers. The only other 
person who isn't sure of him is Brodcer — I don't know why. 

Of coarse I like him — ^Bonny I mean. What it is to haTe 
some <me gay and sensible in tlus household. He likes me too. 
Ellen says be goes after every girl he sees. 

I don't care if he does. I can look after myself. Sh^s a 
qaeer one. She's always locJdng at me as though she wanted 
to speak to me. And yesterday a strange thin^ happened. I 
•was going upstairs and she was going down. We met at the 
comer and she suddenly bent forward and kissed me on the 
cheek. Then she ran on upstairs as thou^ the police were 
after her. I don't very much like being kissed, by other womeu_ 
I most confess; however, if it gives her pl^ta^jpMr thqtg,:- 
I'm glad. She's so unhappy and so cross .with hersplf^ and' 
every one else. '-,.■"',:.. ::' -.'':'% •'•; - 

AprU 20. — ^Bonny conies every day now. He says he wants 
to tell me about his life — a very interesting one he says. He 
complains that he never finds me altme. 1 teH him I have my 
work to do. 

AprU 31. — Bunny wants me to act in Clarice's play. I said I 
wouldn't for a million pounds. Clarice is furious with me and 
says I'm flirting with him. 

AprU 22. — Bunny and I are going to a matinee of Chu Chin 
Chow. He says he's been forty-four times and I haven't been 
once. He likes to talk to me about his mother. He wants me 
to meet her. 

AprU 34. — Clarice won't speak to me. I don't care. Why 
sbouldn't I have a little fun F And Bimny is a good sort. He 
certainly isn't very clever, but he says his strong line is motor- 
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cars, aboat which I know notlung. After Ul, if Bome one's 
clerer in one thing thafs enoiigh. I'm not clerer in any- 
tiiing. . . , 

April 25. — Sunday, I went over to Inncheon to see whether 
X could do anything for Victoria aod had an extraordinsry 
conversation with EUen. She insisted on my going np to her 
bedroom with her after luncheon. A miserable looking room, 
with one large photograph over the bed of a girl, rather pretty. 
iUaiy Fickford prett^esa — and nothing else at all. 

She began at once, a tremendons tirade, striding about the 
room, her hands behind her back. Words poured forth like 
bath-water out of a pipe. She said that I hated her and that 
erery one hated her. That she had always been hated and she 
didn't care, but liked it. That she hoped that more people 
would hate her; that it was an hooour to be hated by most 
people. But that she didn't want me to hate her and tfa&t she 
couldn't think why I did. Unless of course I'd listened to what 
other people said of her — ^that I'd probably done that as every 
one did it. But she had hoped that I was wiser. And kinder. 
'And more generous. . . . Here she paused for breath and I was 
able to get in a word saying that I didn't hate her, that nobody 
had said anything .against her, that in fact I liked her — • — Oh 
• ido^ I didn't ^-fltleii buret in. No, no, I didn't Any <Hie could 
'see tiist t w^B. the .only person she^d ever wanted to like her 
; :0c(-^s;'w^!t .dUawM to have even that I assured her that 
' "1 " di5 like' her and considered her my friend and that we'd 
always be friends. Upon that she burst into tears, looking too 
strange, sitting in an old rocking-chair and rocking herself 
up and down. I can't bear to see any one cry; it doesn't stir 
my pity as it ought to do. It only makes me irritated. So I 
just sat on her bed and waited. At last she stopped and sniffing 
a good deal, got up and came over. She sat down on the bed 
and suddenly put her arms round me and stroked my hair. 
I can't bear to have my hair stroked by anybody— or at least 
by almost anybody. However, I sat there and let her do it, 
because she seemed so terribly unhappy. 

I suppose she felt I wasn't very resptmsive because suddenly 
she got up very coldly and with great haughtiness as though 
she were a queen dismissing an audience. "Well, now you'd 
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better go. I've made a sufBcient fool of myself for one day." 
So I got up too and laughed because it seemed the easiest thing 
and said that I vaa her friend and always would be and would 
help her anyway I could but that I wasn't very sentimental and 
couldn't belp it if I wasn't. And die said still very haughtily 
that I didn't understand her but that that wasn't very strange 
because aft«r all no one else did, and would I go because she 
had a headache and wanted to he down. So I went. 

Wasn't I glad after this to find Bunny downstairs. He sug- 
gested a walk and as Yictoria vae sleeping on the Sunday bf«f 
upstairs I agreed and we went along ^ through Ihe Park and 
up to the Marble Arch, and the emi was so bright that it made 
the sheep look blue and the buds were waxy and there were lots 
of dogs and housemaids being happy with soldiers and babies 
in prams and all the atheists and Bolsheviks as cheery as any< 
thing on their tubs. Bonny reaUy is a darUng. He sees iH 
the funny things, jnst as I do; I don't believe a word that Ellen 
says about him. He assures me that he's only loved one girl 
in his life and that he gave her up because she said that she 
wouldn't have babies. He was quite right I think. He says that 
he's jnst falling in love again with some one else now. Of 
conrse he may mean me and he certainly looked as though he 
did. I don't care. I want to be happy and people to like me 
and every aae to love everybody. Why shouldn't they? Not 
uncomfortably, making scenes like Ellen, but just happily with 
a BOise of humour and not expecting miracles. I said this to 
Bunny and he agreed. 

We had tea in a caf6 in Oxford Street. He wanted to take 
me to a Cinema after that but I wouldn't. I went home and 
read Lord Jim until Mary came in. Thafa the book Henry 
used to be crazy about. I think Bunny is rather like Jim 
although, of conrse. Bunny isn't a coward. . . . 

Now Millie was seized with a strange and nnaccountable hap- 
piness — unaccountable to her because she did not try to account 
for it Simply, everything was lovely — the weather, the shops, 
the people in the streets, Mary, Henry, the Platts (although 
Clarice pouted at her and Ellen was sulky). Everything was 
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lovely. She danced, she sang, she laughed. Nothing and 
nobody cotild offend her. . . . 

In the middle of this happiness Peter Westcott came to tea. 
She had asked him because Bhe vas sorry for him and because 
she felt that she had not been quite fair to him in the past. 
l^eTerthelesB as she waited for him in her little sitting-room 
there was a little patronage and contempt for him still in her 
heart. She had always thought of him as old and gloomy and 
solemn. He seemed to her to be that to-day as he came in, 
stayed awkwardly for a moment by the door and then came 
forward with heavy rather lumbering st^s towards her. Bat 
his hand was warm and strong — a clean good grip that she 
liked. He sat down, making her wicker chair creak — ^then 
there was an untidy pause. She gave him his tea and mme* 
thing to eat and talked about the weather. 

At another time, it might be, the ice would nerer have been 
broken and he would hare gone away, leaving them no closer 
than they had been before. But to-day her hJappiness waa too 
much for her; she could not see him without wanting to make 
him laugh. 

"Have you se^ Henry?" she asked. It vaa ao difficult to 
speak mudi about Henry without smiling. 

"Not for a week," he answered, "he's very busy with hia 
Baronet and bis strange young woman." Then he smiled. He 
looked straight across at her, into her eyes. 

"Why did you ask me to come to tea?" 

*Why?* 

"Yes, because you don't like me. Ton think me a tiresome 
middle-aged bore and a bad influence for Henry," His eyes 
drew her own. Suddenly she liked his face, his clear honest 
gaze, his strong mouth and something there that spoke unmis- 
takably of loyalty and courage. 

"Well, I didn't like you," she said after a moment's pause. 
"Thaf 8 quite true. I liked you for the first time at Henry's 
the other day. You see I've had no chance of knowing you, 
have I? And I decided that we ought to know one another — 
because of Henry." 

"Do you really want to know me better ?" he asked. 

"Yes, I really want to," she answered. 

L,.-,--;J-,GOOglf 
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"Well, thai, I most tell yoa something — something about 
mjBelf . I never speak aboat the past to anybody. Of That im- 
portance can it be to anybody but myself? Bat if we are 
going to be friends you ought to know something of it — and 
I'm going to tell you." 

She saw that he had, before he came, made up Ms mind as 
to exactly the things that he would t«ll her, that without real- 
izing it he intend^ it as an honotir that he should want to 
tell her. Then, too, her feminine cariosity stirred in her. 
Henry had told her a little, a very little, about him; she knew 
that he had had a bad time, that he was married, but that his 
wife had been seen by no one for many years, that he had 
written some books now forgotten, that he had done well in 
the War — and that was aU. 

"Tell me everything you like," she said. "I'm proud that yon 
should irant to.'' 

"I was bom," Peter began, "in a litUe town called Treliss on 
the hordes of Cornwall and Glebeehire in ^84. I had a very 
rotten childhood. I won't bore yon with all that, but my moth« 
was fri^tened into her grave by my father who hated me and 
everybody else. He sent me to a bad school, and at last I ran 
away up to London. I had one friend, a Treliss fisherman, 
who was the beet human being I've ever known, and he came 
-np to Loudon with me. Things went from bad to worse the 
first years, bat looking back on it I can only see everything 
that happened in the most ridiculonsly romantic light — absurd 
things that I'd like to tell you more about in detail some time. 
They w^e so absurd ; you simply wouldn't believe me if I told 
yon. I was mixed np for instance with melodramatic theatrical 
anarchists who tried to blow up poor old Victoria when she 
was out riding. Looking back now I can't be sure that tiiose 
things ever really happened at alL 

"I never seem to meet such people now or to see sach things. 
Was it only my youth perhaps that made me fancy it all like 
that? Yoa and Henry, may be, are imagining things in just 
that way now. Stephen, for instance, my fisherman frigid. 
Pve never met Any one like him since — so good, so simple, bo 
direct, so childlike. I knew magnificent men in the War as 
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direct and simple aa Stephen, but they didn't affect me in tbe 
ira; he did — that may have been my yonth again. 

"Whatever it was -we went lower and lower. We cotddn't 
get any work and we were just abotit starving, when I got ill, 
80 ill that I should have died il the Inck hadn't suddenly tnmed, 
an old school friend of mine appeared and carried me off to 
his home. Tea, Inck turned with a vengeance then. I had writ- 
ten a story and it was published and it had a little succesB. 
One thinks you know that that little success is a very big 
one the first time it comes — that every one is talking about one 
and reading one when really it is a few thousand people at 
the most 

''Anyway that first success put me on my feet. It was during 
those years after the Boer War when I think literary success 
was easier to get than it is now — more attention was paid to 
writing because the world was quieter and had leisure to think 
about the arts and money to pay for them. I don't mean that 
genius, real genius, wouldn't find it just as ea^ now as 
then to come along and establish itself, but I wasn't a genius, 
of course, nor anything like one. Well, I had friends and a 
home and work and everything should have been well, bat I 
always felt that something was working against me, some bad 
infiuence, some ill omen — ^I've felt it all my life, I feel it now, 
I shall feel it till I die. Lucky, healthy people can laugh at 
those things, but when you feel them you don't laugh. Yoa 
know better. Then I married — ^the daughter 6t people who 
lived near by in Chelsea; I was terribly in love; although I 
felt there was something working against us, yet I couldn't see 
how now it could touch us. I was sure that she loved me — I 
knew that I loved her. She was such a child that I thou^t 
that I could guide her and form her and make her what I 
wanted. From the first there was something wrong ; I can aee 
that now looking back. She had been spoilt because she was 
an only child and had a stnpid silly mother, and she was afraid 
of everything — of being ill, of being hart, of being poor. She 
was conventional too, and only liked the people from the class 
she knew, people who did all the same things, spoke the same 
way, ate the same way, dressed the same way. I remember 
that some of my Qlebeshire friends came to see me ot» day and 
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frightened ber ont of her life. Poor Claret I ahonld under- 
stand her now I think, bat I don't know. One has thinj^ pat 
into one and iJiingB left ont of one before cme'e bom and 70a 
can't alter them, yon can only restrain them, ke^ tiiem in 
check. I had something fnndamoitally wild in me, she some- 
thing tame in her. If we bad both been older and wiser we 
might have compromised aa all married people have to, I sap- 
pose, bat we were both so yoang that we expected perfection, 
nay, we demanded it. Perfection! Lord, what youth! . . . 
Then a baby was bom, a boy — I let myself go over that boy !" 
. . . Peter pansed. ... "I can't talk mncb aboat that even 
DOW. He died. Then ererything went wrong. Clare said 
she'd never have another child. And she was tired of me and 
frightened of me too. I can see now that she had mnch jastice 
there. I mast have been a doll dog after the boy died, and 
when I'm dnll I am dolL I get bo easily convinced that I'm 
nuant to fail, that I've no right in the world at alL Clare 
wanted fan and gaiety. 

**We hadn't the means for it anyway. I was writing badly. 
I conldn't keep my work clear of my troables; I coaldn't p^ 
right at it aa one mast if one's going to get it on to paper 
with any conviction. My books failed one after another and 
with justice. 

"People spoke of me as a failure, and that Clare coaldn't 
endure. She hadn't ever cared very much for my writing, 
only for the success Oiat it brou^t Well, you can see the 
likely Aid of it alL She ran off to Paris with my beet friend, 
a man who'd been at school with me, whom I'd worshipped." 
"Oh," Millie said, "I'm sorry." 

"I only got what I deserved. Another man would have 
managed Clare all right — ^made a success out of the whole 
thing. There's something in me — a kind of blindness or 
obstina<7 or pride— that sends people away from me. Toa 
know it yoorself. Yon recognized it in me from the first. 
Henry didn't, simply because he's so ingenuous and so warm- 
hearted. He forgets himself entirely; you and I think (d 
oorselves a good deal. I went back to Trelise. I had a friend 
there, a woman, who showed me a little bow things were. I 
wanted to give everything up and just booze my time away and 
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ionk into a ■worthless loafer as my father had done. She pre- 
T^ited me, and I had, too, a strange rerelation one ni^t oat 
on tie hills beyond Treliss whai I saw things clearly for an 
hour or two. 

"I determined to come back and fight it out. I could- show 
pluck even though I couldn't show anything else. Now I can 
Bee that there was something false in that as there was in so 
many of the crises of my life, because I was thinking only of 
myself set up against all the world and the devil and all the 
furies, making a fine figure while the armies of God stood 
by admiring and whispering one to another, 'He's a fine fighter 
— there's something in that fellow,' 

"It was in just that mood that I came hack to Londcm. I 
went over to Paris and searched for Clare, couldn't hear any- 
thing of her, then came back and buried myself. 

"I was full of this idea of courage, my lack to the wall and 
fighting the nniverse. So I just shut myself up, got a little 
journalism — sporting joomalism it was, football matches and 
boxing and cricket— and grouched along. The other men on 
the sporting paper thought me too conceited for words and 
left me alone. I drank a bit too, the worst kind of drinking, 
alone in one's room. 

"Then the War came, thank God. I won't bother you wiA 
that, but it kept me occupied until the Armistice, then suddenly 
I was flung back again with all my old troubles thick upon 
me once more. I remember one day I had been seeing a 
rich successful novelist He talked to me about his successes 
until I was sick. Then in the evening I went and saw the 
other end of the business, the young unpopular g^uses who 
are going to change the world. Both seemd to me equally 
futile, and once again I was tempted to end it all and just let 
myself go when I suddenly, standing there in Piccadilly Circns, 
saw myself just as I had years before at Treliss and my pre- 
tentiousness and lack of humour and proportion. And I saw 
how small we were, and what children, and how short life was, 
and then and there I swore I'd never take myself so seriously 
again as to talk about 'going to the dogs,' or 'fighting fate,' or 
'being a success,' or 'destiny being against me.' I cheered up a 
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lot aftor &a,t. That was my second tuming-pomt. Yoa and 
Henry have made the third." 

''Me and Henry?" said Millie, regardless of grammar. 

"Thafe vhy I've burdened yon with this lengthy disconrae. 
I haren't spoken of myself for years to a sonl. But I want yoiir 
friendship. I want it terribly and 111 tell yoa why. 

"Yon and Henry are young. I see now that ifa only the 
yonng who matter any more. If yoa take the present state of 
the world from the point of view of the middle-aged or old, 
ifs all utterly hopeless. We may as well make a bonfire of 
London and go up in the sparks. There's nothing to be said. 
Ifs as bad as it can be. There simply isn't time for evm. the 
young middle-aged to set things right. Bat for the young, 
for every one under thirty ifs grand. There's a new ci^ to 
be built, all the pieces of the old one lying around to teach 
yoa lessons — the greatest time to be bom into in the world's 
history. 

"And what t^ middle-aged and old have to do is to feed 
the young, to encourage them, laugh at than, give thoa health 
and strength and brains, such as they are, to stiSen them, 
to be patient with them, and for them, not to lie down and let 
the young trample, but to work with them, behind them, around 
them — aboTe all, to love them, to clear the gronnd for them, 
to sympathize and understand them, and to tell them, if they 
ahouldn't see it, that they have such a chance, soch an o|^r^ 
tunity, as has never before been given to the son of man. 

"For myself what is tiiere? The world tliat was mine is 
gone, is burnt up, destroyed. But for you, for you and Henry 
and the great company with you. Oolly I What a time I" 

He mopped his brow. He looked at Millie and laughed. 

'Tlease forgive me," he said. *1 haven't let myself go like 
tiiis for years I" 

Millie's sympathy was, for the moment, stronger than her 
vocabulary, her sympathy, that is, for the earlier part of his 
declaration. As he recounted to her his own story she had 
been readily, eagerly carried away, feeling the absolute truth 
of everything that he said, responding to all his trouble and hia 
loneliness. When he had spoken of his boy she had almost 
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loved bim, the maternal in her coming ottt so that she longed 
to pat her arms lonnd him and comfort him. He seemed, as 
evfftj man seeme to every woman, at snch a time, himself a child 
younger than she, more helpless than any voman. But at the 
end be had swung her on to another mood. She did not knov 
.that she liked being addressed as The Tonng. She felt in 
this, as ebe bad always before felt with him, that there was 
Bomethijig a little priggish, a little laughable in bis earnestnese. 
She did not see herself in any group with thousands of other 
young men and young women. She was not sore that she felt 
young at all — and in any case she was simply Millicent Trench- 
ard 'with Millicoit Trenchard's body, ambitions and purposes. 
She bad also inatinctiTely the Trencbard distrust of all naked 
emotions nakedly displayed. This she was happily to conquer 
— ^ut not yet. 

She felt finally as though she were a specimen in a glass jar, 
set up on the laboratory table, and that the professor was 
beginning; 

"Yoa will now notice that we have an excellent specimen of 
The Young. . . ." 

Then she looked at him and saw how deeply in earnest he 
mts, and that he himself was feeling true British embarraesmeet 
at bis unforeseen demonstration. This called forth her maternal 
emotions again. He was a dear old tbing — a little childish, 8 
little old and odd, bnt he needed her help and her sympathy. 

"VU tell you," she said, "I don't think it's very much good 
patting us EtU into lamps like that. For instance, yoa couldn't 
place Mary Cass and myself in the same division, however bard 
you tried. If you are going simply by years, then tbafs 
absurd, because Mary is years older than I am in some things 
and years younger in others. One's just as old as one feels," 
she added with deep profundity, as though she were stating 
something quite new and fresh that had never been said before. 

He smiled, looking at her with great affection. 

"I don't want you to look upon yourself as anything in par- 
ticular," he said. "Heaven forbid. That would be much too 
Belf-consdooa. What I said was from my point of view — the 
point of view of those who were young before the War — really 
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young, Trith all their lives and their ambitions before fhem — 
and can never be joxaig again in quite that w&j. I only 
wanted to show yon that knowing yoa and Henry has given 
me a new reason for living and for enjoying life and a better 
reasoD than I've ever had before. I know you distrusted me 
and I want yon to get over that distmat" 

'If tiiafs what yoa want," Millie cried, jumping up and 
smiling, "you can luve it. I feel yoa're a real friend, botii to 
Henry and me, and we want a friend. Of coarse we're young 
and jnst beginning. We shall make all kinds of mist^cea, I 
expect, and I'd rather you told us aboat them than any one 
else." 

"Would you reaUy ?" He flashed slowly with pleasure. "And 
will you tell me about mine too? Is that a bargain?" 

"Well, I don't know about telling you of yours," she answered. 
"I've noticed that that's a very daiigeroas thing. People ask 
yoa to tell fhem and say they can stand anything, and then 
when the moment comes they are hurt for evermore. Nor do 
they believe that those are their mistakes — anything else but 
not those. However, well try. Here's my hand on iV 

He took her hand. She was ao beautiful, witli her colour a 
Httle heightoaed by the excitement and amnsement of their 
talk, hw slim straight figure, the honesty and nobility ol her 
eyes as they rested on his face, tiiat, in spite of himself, Ms hand 
trembled in hers. She felt that and was herself sudd^y ooor 
fused. She withdrew her hand abraptly, and at that m(Hnent> 
to her relief, Mary Cass came in. 

She introduced them and they stood talkiog for a little, 
talking about anything, hospitab, Ireland, the weather. Then 
he went away. 

"Who's that?" said Mary when he was gone. 

"A man called Westcott, a friend of Henry's." 

"I like him. What's he do?" 

"He's a writer " 

"Oh, Lord I" Mary threw herself into a chair. "What a 
pity. He looks as thou^ he were better than that." 

"He's a dear old thing," said Millie. "Just a hundred and 
fifty years old." 
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"Which meaDB," said Maiy, "that he's been telling you how 
young yon tre." 

"Aren't yon deverP" said Millie admiriDgly. 

"Whether I'm clerer or no," said Mary, "I'm tired. This 
chtaniBtr y ' " 

And iritii that ire leave than. 
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HBNBT was not eneh a fool as he looted. Ton, gentle 
reader, have certainly by now remarked that you cannot 
believe that all those years in the Army would have failed to 
make him a trifle smarter and neater and better disciplined 
than he appears to be. To which I would reply, having leami 
the fact through very bitter personal experience, that it is one 
of the most aetonistdng bets in life that you do not dtange 
with anything like the ease that yon ought to. 

That is of course only half the truth, but half the truth ii 
■ is, and if smuts choose your nose to settle on when you're in 
your cradle, the probability is that theyll still be settUng there 
when you're in your second childhood. 

Henry was changing underneath, as will very shortly, I hope, 
be made plain, but the hard ugly truth that I am now com- 
pelled to declare is that by the early days of June he had got 
his Baronef 6 letters into such a devil of a mess that he did not 
know where he was nor how he was ever going to get straight 
again. Nevertheless, I must repeat once more — he was not 
Buch a fool as he looked. 

During all these weeks his lord and master had not glanced 
at them once. 

He had indeed paid very little attention to Henry, giving 
him no typewriting and only occasionally dictating to him very 
slowly a letter or two. He had been away in the country once 
for a week and had not taken Henry with him. 

He had attempted no further personal advances, had been 
always kindly but nevertheless aloof. Henry had, on his side, 
made very few fresh discoveries. 

He had met once or twice a brother, Tom Duncombe. a large, 

fat, red-faced man with a loud laugh, carroty hair, a smell 
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of vhielcy and a handsome appetite. Friends had come to 
luncheon and Mr. Light-Johnson had been as constant and 
peesimiBtic as ever, bat Henry had not tmsted himself to ft 
eeoimd oatbuTst Of his own jniTate loT&«ffair thore is more to 
be said, bat of that presentl;. 

The salient fact in the situation was that nntil now Don- 
combe had not mentioned the letters, had not looked at them, 
had not apparently considered them. Every morning Hem;, 
with beating heart, expected those dread words : '^ell now, le^B 
see what yonVe done" — and every day passed withont thoee 
words being said. 

Every night in his bed in Faoton Street he told himself that 
to-morrow he wonld force some order into the horrible things, 
and every day he was once again defeated by them. He was nowi 
quite certain that th^ led a life of their own, that th^ delib- 
erately skipped, trheu he was not looking, out of one pile into 
another, that they changed the dates on their pages and coun- 
terfeited handwritings, and were altogether taunting h im and 
teasing him to the fidl strength of their yellow crooked little 
souls. And yet behind the physical exterior of these letters 
he knew that he was gaining a feeling for and a knowledge of 
the period with which they dealt that was invaluable. He had 
burrowed in the library and discovered a host of interesting 
details — books like Hogg's Remamscences and Gibson's RecoU 
lections, and Washington Irving's Abhotsford and Lang's Lock- 
hart, and the Ballantyne Protests and the Life of ArckSxtld 
Constable — them and many, many others — ^he had devoured 
with the greed of a shipwrecked mariner on a desert island. 
He could tell you everything now about the Edinburgh of that 
day — the streets, the fashions, the clothes, the politics. It 
seemed that he must, in an earlier incarnation, have lived there 
with them all, possibly, he liked to fancy, as a second-hand 
bookseller hidden somewhere in the intricacies of the Old Town. 
He seemed to feel yet beating through his arteries the thrill 
and happy pride when Sir Walter himself with his cheery 
laugh, his joke and his kindly grip of the hand stood among 
the dusty overhanging shelves and gossiped and yarned and 
climbed tiie rickety ladder searching for some ballad or romance, ■ 
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vliile Heniy, hia ejrea aflame with b^o-worship, held that Bame 
ladder and gazed apwarda to tiiat broad-«h<Hildered form. 

Yee — but the letters mte in the devil of a meas I 

And then Boddenly the blow fdL One beautiful Jnne morn- 
ing, when the eon, refuflin^ to be beaten b^ the thick glare of 
the windows, was tranrforming the old books and sending mists 
of gold and pnrple from ceiling to floor, Henr;, bis head bent 
orer files of the recalcitrant letters, heard the reiy words that 
for weds be bad been expecting. 

'^ow then — ^ifs abont tine I bad a look at those letters 
of yours." 

It is no exaggeration at all to say that yoong Henry's heart 
stood absolutely still, his feet were suddenly like dead fish in 
his boots and his hands weak as water, liiis, then, was Tha 
End I Ob, how he wished that it bad occurred we^ ago I 
He had by now become devotedly attached to the library, 
lored the books like friends, was happier when hidden in the 
depths of the little gallery nosing after Bage and Maturin and 
Clara Beeve than he had been in all his life before. Uoreorer, 
he realized in this agonizing moment how deeply attached he 
had grown during tbeee weeks to b'la angular master. FeU 
though the words between tbem had been, there seemed to him 
to have developed mysteriously and snbterraneonsly as it were 
an unasnal sympathy and warmth of feeling. That may have 
been simply his affectionate nature and innocence of souL 
If evertheless, thoe it was. He made a last frantic effort towardr 
a last discipline, joggling the letters together and trying to put 
the more plainly dated next to one anotha on the top of the 
little untidy heaps. 

He realized Uiat there was nothing to be done. He sat 
tiiere iraiting for sentence to be prononnced. 

Duncombe came over to the table and rested one baud on 
Heniy's shoulder. 

"Now, let's see," be said. "You've bad more than a month 
—I eapect to find great progress. How many boxes have yon 
doneP" 

*^'m still at the first," said Henry, his foico low and gentle. 

"Still at the first? Ah^ well, I expect there are more thas 
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one kueir. Wlist^s yoor system? First in months and Uiea 
in years, I suppose ?" 

"The trouble is," said Henry, the words choking in his 
throat, "that eo many of them aren't dated at all." 

"Tes — tliat vonld be so. Well, h^e ve hare April, 1816. 
What I Bhonld do, I tinnk, is to make them into six-monthly 
packets — otherwiae tiie — ^Hullo, here's 1818 1" 

"They move about eo," said Henry feebly. 

"Move about? Nobody can move them if you don't — MarcU 
7, 1818; March 12, 1818; April 3— Why, l^re we are back in 
'16 again 1" 

There followed then the most dreadful pause. It seemed 
to the agonized Heniy to last positively for centuries. He 
grew an old, old man with a long, white, sweeping beard, he 
^ked back over a vast, misspent iSetime, his hearing was gone, 
his vision was dulled, he was tired, deadly tired, and longed 
only for the gentle peace of the kindly grave. Kot a word was 
said. Buncombe's long white fingers moved with a deadly 
and practised skill from packet to packet, taking up one, 
looking at it, laying it down again, taking up another, holding 
it for an eternity in hia hand then carefally replacing it. 
The dock wheezed and gurgled and chattered, the sunlight 
danced on the bookshelves, Heniy was in his grave, dead, buried, 
a vague pathetic memory to those who once had loved him. 

"WbyV a voice came from vast distances; "these letters 
aren't arranged at all!" The worst was over, the doom had 
fallen; nothing more terrible could occur. 

Henry said nothing. 

"They simply aren't arranged at aU!" came the voice more 
sharply. 

Still Henry said nothing. 

Duncombe moved back into the room. Henry felt his eyes 
burrowing into a hole, red-hot, in the middle of his back. He 
did not move. 

"Would you mind telling me what you have been doing 
all these we^?" 

Heniy turned round. The terrible thing was that tears 
were not far away. He was twenty-siz years of age, he had 
foQ^t in the Great War and been wounded, he had written 
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tea cliapters of a romantic dotgI, he wae living a life of in- 
dependent ease as a badielor gentleman in Ftoton Street — 
neTertbelesB tears were not far avay. 

"I warned yon," he said. "I told ;ou at the very beginning 
that I was a perfect fooL Ton can't say I didn't warn yon. 
I've meant to do my Tery beet. I've never before wanted to 

do my beet so l>adly-~I mean so well — I mean " he broke 

off. 'Tve tried," be mded. 

"But would yoQ mind tdling me what yon've tried F" asked 
Dnncombe. '^e state the letters were in when they were 
ia this box was beantifnl order compared with the state they're 
in now I Why, yonVe had six weeks at them I What have 
yon be«a doing?^ 

'^ think thqr move in the nig^t,'* said Henry, tears babbling 
in his voice do what he conld to prevent them. "I know that 
most sound silly to yon, or to any sensible person, but I swear 
to yon that I've had dozens of tiiem in the right order when 
Pve gone away one day and foond tbem in every kind of mess 
when I've got back next morning." 

Dnncombe said nothing. 

"^en," Ecsiry went on, gathering a stronger control of 
himself, ''they r^Iy are confusing. AJiy one would find them 
so. The writing's often so &ded and the signatures some- 
times so nibble. And at first — ^when I started — I knew so 
little about the period. I didn't know who any of the people 
were. I've been reading a lot lately and al^on|^ it looks 
so hopeless, I — '* Then he broke off. "Bnt if s no good," he 
muttfred, turning his back. ''I haven't got a we^-ordered 
mind, I never conld do mathematics at schooL I ought to 
have told you, the second day I tried to tell you, bnt I've 
liked it 80, "I've enjoyed it. I " 

"I daresay you have enjoyed it," said Dnncombe. "I can 
well believe it. Yon must have had the happiest six weeks 
of your life. Isn't it aggravating? Here are six weeks entirely 
wasted." 

"Please take back yonr money and let me go," said Henry. 
"I can't pay you everything at once because, to tdl you tiie 
truth, I've ^nt it, hut if you'll vniit a little '* 

"Money!" cried Dnncombe wrathfully. "Who's talking ot 
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mon^? It's the vasted time I mind. We're not an inch 
fnrtiier on." 

"We are," cried Henry eicitedly. Tto been taking notes- 
lots of them. I've got them in a book here. And whoever goes 
on with this next can have them. Hell learn a lot from them, 
he will really." 

"LefB see your notes," said Duncombe. 

Henry produced a red-bound exercise book. It was nearly 
filled with his childish and sprawling hand. There were also 
many blots, and even some farcical drawings in the margin. 

Duncombe took the book and went back with it to his desk. 
There followed a lengthy pause, while Henry stood in front 
of his table staring at the window. 

At last Ihincombe said, "Yon certainly seem to have scrib- 
bled a lot here. Yes ... I take back what I said about your 
being idle. I'm glad you're not that. And yon seem interested; 
you must be interested to have done all this." 

"I am interested," said Henry, 

"Well, then, I don't understand it. If you are interested 
why couldn't you get something more out of the letters? A 
child of ei^t could have doue them better than you have." 

"If B the kind of brain I have," said Henry, 'it's always 
been tiie same. I never coiild do examinations. I have an 
ontidy brain. I could always remember things abont books 
but never anything else. It was just the same in the War. 
I always gave the wrong orders to the men. I never remem* 
bered what I ought to say. But when they put me into In- 
telligence and I could use my imagination a little, I wasn't 
so bad. I can see Scott and Hogg and the others moving about, 
and I can see Edinburgh and the way the shops go and every- 
thing, but I cwn't do the mechanical part. I knew I couldn't 
at the very beginning." 

"Tou'd better go on working for a bit while I think abont 
it," said Duncombe. 

Henry went back to the letters, a sick heavy weight of dis- 
appointment in his heart. He could have no doubt concerning 
tite final judgment. How could it he otherwise? Well, at the 
most he had bad a beautiful six weeks. He had learnt some 
very interesting things that he would never forget and that 
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he conid not have leamt in sny other vaj. But how diBappoint- 
Ing to lose hia fiiBt job so quickly t How sad Millie would be 
and how sarcastic his father I And then the girl I How could 
he now entertain an; hopes of doing anything for her when 
he bad no job, no mone^, no prfwpects I . . . 

A huge fat tear welled into Mb eye, he tried to gulp it back; 
be was too late. It plopped down on one of the letters. Another 
followed it He sniffed and sniffed again. He took oat his 
handkerchief and blew his nose. He fought for self-control and, 
after a hard sharp battle, gained the victory. The other tears 
were defeated and relactantly went back to the place whence 
tiie; had come. 

The clock struck one; in five minutes' time the gong would 
Bound for luncheon. He heard Duncombe get np, cross the 
floor ; once again he felt his hand on his shoulder. 

"Yon certainly have shown imagination here," he said. 
"There are some remarkable things in this book. Not all of 
it authentic, I fancy." The hand pressed into his shoulder 
with a kindly emphasis, '^fs a pity that order isn't your 
strong point. Never mind. We must make the best of it. 
WtfU get one of those dried-up young derka at so much an 
hour to do this part of it. You shall do the rest I think 
youll make rather a remarkable book of it." 

"You're going to keq) me?" Henry gulped. 

"I'm going to keep you." Duncombe moved back to his 
desk. "Now ife luncheon-time. I suggest that you wash 
your hands — and your face." 

Henry stood for a moment irresolute. 

"I don't know what to say — I — to thank " 

''Well, don't,'' said Duncombe. "I hate being thanked. Be- 
sides, there's no call for it," 

The gong sounded. 

This was an adventurous day for Henry; he discovered la 
the first place that Duncombe would not himself be in to 
luncheon, and he descended the cold stone stairs with the antici- 
patory shiver that he alwa^ felt when his master deserted 
him. Lady Bell-Hall neither liked nor trusted him, and 
abowed her disapproval by showering little glances upon hiIl^ 
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wIUl looks of the Idiid that aozioTiB hostesses bestov upon 
nerrouB parlour-maids whai the potatoes are going the wrong 
■wnj round or the sherry has been foi^otten. Henry knew what 
these glances said. They said: "Oh, yonng man, I cannot 
conceive why my brother has chosen yon for his secretary. 
Ton are entirely unsuited for a secretary. You are rash, igno< 
Tant, bad-mannered and impetuous. If there is one IMng in life 
that I detest it is having some one near me whose words and 
actions are for ever uncertain and not to be calculated before- 
hand. I am never certain of yon from one minute to another. 
I do wish you would go away and take a post elsewhere." 

Because Henry knew that Lady Bell-Hall was thinking this 
of him he was always in her presence twice as awk^rard as he 
need have been, spilt his soup, crumbled his bread and made 
strange sudden noises that were by himself entirely unexpected. 
To-day, however, he waa spared his worst trouble, Mr. 
Idght-Johnson. The only guests were Tom Duncombe and a 
certain Lady Alicia Penrose, who exercised over lady Bell- 
Hall exactly the fascinated influence that a boa-constrictor has 
fm: a rabbit. Alicia Penrose certainly resembled a boa-con- 
strictor, being tall, swollen and writhing, bound, moreover, so 
tightly about with brilliant clothing fitting her like a sheath 
that it was always a miracle to Henry that she could move at 
alL She must have been a lady of some fifty summers, but her 
skirts were very short, coming only just below her knees. She 
was a jolly and hearty woman, living entirely for Bridge and 
food, and not pretending to do otherwise. Henry could not 
understand why she should come so often to luncheon as she 
did. He supposed that she enjoyed startling Lady Bell-Hall 
with peeps into her pleasure-loving life, not that in her chatter 
she ever paused to listen to her hostess's terrified little "Really, 
Alicia I" or "Ton can't mean it^ Alicia !*' or "I never heard such 
a thing — never!" 

After a while Henry arrived nearer the truth when he sup- 
posed that she cams in order to obtain a free meal, she being 
in a state of chronic poverty and living in a small series of 
attics over a mews. 

She was, it seemed, related to every p^son of importance 
and alluded to them all in a series of little nicknames that 
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(dl like meteors aboat table. "Podgy," "Old Cuddlee/* 
"IhiHty Parker," "Fifi Bonea," "Larry," "Bronx," "Traddles" 
—these vere her familiar friends. When she was alone with 
Hairy, Dnncombe and his sister she was comparatively quiet, 
paying eager attention to her food (trliich was not very good) 
and sometimes inclnding Henry in the coiiTersation. But the 
presence of an outsider excited her terribly. She was, out- 
wardly at any rate, as warmly excited about the domestic and 
political sitnation as was lady Bell-Hall, bat it did not seem 
to Henry that it went very deep. So long as her Bridge was 
nninterfered with eTerything dse might go. She talked in 
short staccato sentences like a female l/b. Tingle. 

To-day she was stirred by Tom Doncombe, not that she did 
not know him well enough, be being very much more in her 
set than were either his brother or sister. Henry had not liked 
Tom Ihincombe from the first and to-day he positiTely loathed 
him. This was for a very simple human reason, namely, that 
he talked as tiiougb he, Heniy, did not exist, looking over his 
bead, and once, vhea Henry volunteered a comment on the 
weather, not answering him at alL 

And then iriien the meal was nearly over Henry most un- 
fortunately fell yet again into Lady Bell-Hall's bad graces. 

"Serrants," Lady Alicia was saying. "Servants. Been in a 
Kegistry Office all the morning. For father. He wants a foot- 
man and doesn't want to pay much for him; you know aU about 
father, Tonuny." (The Earl of Water-Somerset vfas notoriously 
mean). Offering sixty — sixty for a footman. Did you hear 
anything like it? Couldn't hear of a souL All too damned 
superior. Saw one or two — never saw such men. AU covered 
with tattoo marks and war-ribbons — extraordinary times we live 
in. Extraordinary. Puffy Clerk told me yesterday — remark- 
able thing. Down at the Withers on Sunday. Sunday after- 
no(Hi. Short of a fourth. Found the second footman played. 
Had him in. Perfect gentleman. Son of a butcher bat bad 
been a Colonel in the War. Broke off to fetch in the tea^ 
then sat down again aftorwards. Best of the joke won twenty 
quid off Addy Blake and next morning asked to have bis wages 
raised. Said if he was going to be asked to play bridge with 
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the family must have higfa«r wagee. And Addy gave them 

Tom Dtmcombe gafEaw«d. 

"Dam fiumy. Dam funny," he said. Lady Bell-Hall shook 
her head. "A friend of mine, a Mr. Li^t-Johnson — I think 
yon've met him here, Alicia — told me the other day he's got 
a man now vho plays on the piano beautifully and reads 
' Spanish. He says that we shall all be soon either killed in our 
beds or working for the Bolsheviks. What the servants are 



As tlie old hntler bron^t in the coffee at this mommt she 
stopped and began huiriedly to talk about Conan Doyle's 
fiances which seemed to her very peculiar — ^the pi^ of it was 
that we couldn't really tell if it had happened just as he said. 
''Of course he's been writing stories for years/' she said. "He's 
the author of those detectives stories, Alicia — and writing storiec 
for a long time must make one very regardless of the trutii." 

Then as the butler had retired they were able to continue^ 
*1 don't know what servants are coming to," she said. "They 
never want to go to church now as they used to." 

It was th^i that Henry made his plunge, as unfortunate iiC 
its impetuosity and toctlessness as htd been his eariier one. 
it was perhaps the red supercilious countenance of Tom Dun- 
combe that drove him forward. 

"Fm glad servants are going to have a better time now," 
he said, leaning forward and staring at Alicia Penrose as Hion^ 
fascinated by her bright colours. 'T can't think how th^ en- 
dored it in the old days before the War, in those awful atticr 
people used to put them into, the bad food tiiey got and having 
no time off and " 

'TVhy, you're a regular young Bolshevik!" Alicia Penrose 
cried, laughing. "Margaret, Charles got a Bolshevik for a 
secretary. Who'd have thought it?" 

"I'm not a Bolshevik," said Henry very red. "I want 
everything to be fair for everybody all the way lonnd. Tha 
Bol^eviks aren't fair any more than the — than the — other 
people used to be before the War, but it seems to me " 

"Seen the Bradleys lately, Alicia?" said Tom Duncombe, 
speaking exactly as tiiou^ Henry existed less tlian his sist^B 
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dog, Pret^ One, t nondescript mongrel asleep in a bulrat netr 
the window. 

"No," said Alida. "Bat that reminds me. Benjy Foiker 
owes me five quid off a game a fortoi^t ago at Addy Blake's. 
Glad you're reminded me, Thunas. That young man wants 
watching. Plays badly too— why in that T«ry game he had four 



Henry's cnp was fall. Why, again, had he q>okea? Wketi 
would he learn the ri^t words on the ri^t occasionF Why 
had he painted himself even blacker than before in I«dy Bell- 
Hall's si^tF 

He went np to the libiaiy hating Tom Dnncombe, bnt hating 
himself even more. 

He sat down at his table determining to put in an hoar at 
each slaTe-driving over the letters as they hod nerer known in 
all their little lires. At foor o'clock pnnctnally he intended to 
present hims^ in Urs. Toissen's sitting-room. 

When he had been stirring the letters about for some tea 
minutes or so tJie quiet and peace of the libraiy onc« again 
settled beantifally around him. It seemed to enfold him as 
though it loTed him and wished him to know it Once again 
the strange hallucination stole into his soul that the past was 
the preeent and the present the past, that there was no time 
nor place and that only thinking made it so, and that the only 
reality, the only faith, the only porpose in this life or in any 
other was lore — ^Iotc of beauty, of character, of troth, love aboTa 
all of one human being for another. He was touched to an 
almost emotional softness by I>ancombe'8 action that morning. 
Touched, too, to the very soul by his own love affair, and 
touched finally to-day by the sense that he had that old )x>tAa 
in the library, and the times and the places and the people that 
they stood for, were stretching out hands to him, trying to 
make him hear their voices. 

"Only love us enough and we shall live. Everything livea 
by love. Touch us witii some of your own enchantment. Yon 
are calling us back to life by caring f or ns. . , ." He stopped, 
his head up, his pen arrested, listening — as though he did in rmf 
truth hear voices coming to him fe>m different parts of t^ 
room. 
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What he did hear, however, was the opening of the library 
door, and vhat he beheld vas Tom Duncombe's bulky figure 
standing for a moment hesitating in the doorway. He came for- 
■ward but did not Bee Henry immediately. He stood again, 
listening, one finger to bis lip like a school-boy about to steal 
jam. Henry bent his head over his letters, but with one eye 
vatched. All thoughts of love and tenderness were gone with 
that entrance. He hated Tom Dmicombe and hated him 
for reasons more conelusiTe than personal, wounded vanity. 
Ihincombe took some further steps and then suddenly sayr. 
Heniy. He stopped dead, staring, then as Henry did not 
turn, but stayed with head bent forward, he moved on again 
still cautiously and with the clumsy hesitating step that was 
especially bis. 

He arrived at his brother's table and stopped there. Henry, 
looking sideways, could see half Dnncombe's heavy body, the 
red cheek, the thick arm and large, ill-shaped fingers. Those 
aaxne fingers, he perceived, were taldng up letters and papers 
from the table and putting tbem down again. 

Then, like a sudden blow on the heart, certain words of Sir 
Charles's spoken a week or two before came back to Henry. 
"By til© way, Trenchard," he had said, "if I'm out and you're 
ever alone in the library brae I want you to be especially care- 
ful to allow no one to touch the papers on my table, nor to 
permit any one to open a drawer — any one, mind you, not 
even my brotber, unless I've told yon first that he may. I 
leave you in charge — ^you or old Moftatt (the ancient butler), 
and if you are going, and I'm not yet back, lock the library 
and give the keys to Moffatt." 

He had promised that at the time, feeling rather proud that 
he should have been charged with so confidential an office. Now 
the time had come for him to keep his word, and the most 
difficult crisis of his life was suddenly upon him. There had 
been difficult moments in the War — Henry alone knew how 
difficult moments of physical challenge, moments of moral chal- 
lenge too — ^but tben in tbat desolate-heU-delivered conntiy 
thousands of others had been challenged at the same time, and 
some especial coarage seemed to have been given one with 
special occasion. Here he was alone, and alone in an especially 
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ardaons iray. He did not know hov much asthoritj' he really 
bad, lie did not know vbether Sir Charles had in trath meant 
all that he had said, he did not know vhetber Tom I>iincombs 
had not after all some right to be there. 

Above all he was young, very young, for his age, doobtfal 
of himself, fearing that he always struck a silly figure in any 
crisis that he had to face. On the other band, be was helped 
by his real hatred of the red-flushed man at thie table, unlike 
his hrother-in-law Philip in that, namely, that he did not want 
every one to Uke him and, indeed, rather preferred to be hated 
by Qie people whom he himself disliked. 

Tom Duncombe was now pnlUng at one of the drawers of 
the table. Henry stood up, feeling that the whole room was 
singing about his ears. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, smiling feebly, and knowing 
that his voice was a ridicoloos one. "But would you mind wait> 
ing ontil Sir Charles cornea in? I know he won't be long — 
he said he'd be back by three." 

Duncombe moved away from the drawer and stared. 

"Here," he said. "Th you know where my brother keeps 
the key of this drawer? If so, hand it over." 

'7e8, I do know/' said Henry. (It was sofSciently obvious 
as the key was hanging on a string at the far comer of the 
tabla) "But I'm afraid I can't give it you. Sir Charles told 
me that no one was to have it while he was away." 

I>unc(Naibe took in this piece of intelligence very slowly. 
He stared at Hairy as though he were some cnrioos and 
noxious kind of animal that bad just crawled in frcmi under 
the window. A pnrple flush suffused his forehead and nose. 

"Good God !" he said. "The infernal cheek 1" 

They stood silently staring at one another for a moment, 
then Duncombe said: 

"None of your hp, young man. I don't know who the devil 
you think you are — anyway hand over the key." 

"No," said Henry paling, "I can't." 

•^ou can't? What the devil do you mean?" 

"Simply I can't. I was told not to — Fm your biotho's 
Secretary and have to do what he says — not what you sayP' 

Henry felt himself growing more happily defiant 
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"Do yOQ want to get the damnedest hiding joh'to ever hid 
in jonr yonng life?" 

"I don't care what yon do," 

"Don't care what I do? Well, yon soon will. Aie yon 
going to give me that key?" (All thiB time be was pulling 
at the drawera with angiy jerics, pausing to stare at Henry, then 
polling again.) 

"No." 

"You're not? Yon know I can get my brother to kick yon 
out?" 

"I don't care. I'm going to do what he said." 

"TTon bloody yonng fool, he never said yon weren't to let me 
have it." 

"I may have miannderstood him. If I did, hell put it right 
when he comes back." , 

"Yee, and a nice story 111 tell him ot yonr damned im- 
pertinence. Give me that key." 

"Sorry I can't," 

'TU break yonr bloody neck," 

"That won't help yon to find the key." Henry was feeling 
quite cheerfnl now, 

"Christ I . . . Yon shall get it for thatl" 

He made two steps to come round the table to get at Henry 
and saw the k^. At the same instant Henry saw that he saw 
it. He ran forward to secure it, and in a second they were 
struggling together like two small boys in a manner un- 
lovely, nnscientific, even ludicrous. Ludicrous — ^had there been 
an olwerver, but for the fighters themselves it was one of those 
uncomfortable straggles when there are no rules of the game 
and anything may happen at any moment, Duncombe was 
large but fat and in the worst possible condition, with a large 
luncheon still unsettled and in a roving state. Moreover he 
had never been a fighter. Henry was not a fighter either and 
was handicapped at once because at the first onset his pince- 
nez were knocked on to the carpet. He fought then blindly 
in a blind world, Ba knew that Duncombe was kicking, and 
struggling to strike at him with his fists. Himself seemed 
strangely involved in Duncombe's chest, at which he tore witli 
his hands, while he bent his head to avoid the blows. He was 
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breathing desperately, vliile there was such anger seethiog in 
Mb breast as he had nerer felt for anything human or inhnnum 
in all his life. He felt Dnncombe's -waistcoat tear, plunged 
at the shirt, and at once his fingers felt the bare flesh, the soft 
fat of Dnncombe's well-tended body. He was also conacioos 
that he was muttering "You beast, jou beast, you beast 1" that 
his left 1^ was aching terribly and that Duncombe had hia 
band now firmly fixed in his hf^ and was pulling with all his 
strength. 

Henry was going. ... He was being pushed backwards. He 
caught a large fold of Xhmcombe's fat between his fingers and 
pinched. Then he was conscious that in another moment he 
would be over ; he was &lling, the ceiling, far away, beat down 
toward him, his left arm shot out and Ms fingers fastened 
themselves into Dnncombe's posterior, which was large and 
soft, th^, with a cry he fell, Duncombe on top of him. 

Henry, half-stunned, lay, his leg crushed under him, his 
eyes closed, and waited for the end. Duncombe now coold do 
what he Uked to him, and what he liked would be something 
horrible. Bat Duncombe also, it seemed, conld not stir, but 
lay there all over Heniy, heaving ap and down, the sweat from 
his cheek and forehead trickling into Heniy*B ejee, his breath 
coming in great desperate pants. 

Then from a long way off came a voice: 

'Tom— Trenchard. What the devil 1" That voice seemed 
to electrify Duncombe. Hwiry felt the whole body quiver, 
stiffen for a moment^ then slowly, very slowly raise itself. 

Henry stumbled «p and saw Sir Charles, not regarding him 
at all, bat fixing his ^es only ■apoa his brother, who stood, 
his hair on end, his shirt torn and exposing a red, hairy chest, 
wrath in his eyes, his moath trembling with, angra and also 
with some other emotion. 

"What have yon been doing, Tom?* 

"This danmed " then to Henry's inmiensp surprise he 

broke off and left the room almost at a run. 

Sir Charles went straight to his table, looked at the papers, 
glanced at the drawers, then finally at the key, which was still 
on the hook. 
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His voice, when be spoke, vsg that of the saddest, lonelieef, 
most miserable of men. 

"You'd better go and clean up, Henjy," he said, pointing t» 
the farther room. 

He bad neyer called bim Hem? before^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

THB OADIBEOK 

BUT the iaj had not finiBhed viUi Henry yet 
When he had vashed and tidied himself he discoTered to hid 
great relief tiiat his pince-nez vere not broken, and that only 
one button (and that an nnimportant one) vas torn from hiis 
trousers, and he departed. Sir Charles asked him no questions, 
hot only tet there at his table, staring at hia papw with a 
fixed look of melancholy absorption that Henry dared not break. 
As no questions irere asked Henry offered no explanations. 
He vas very glad that he had not to offer any. He simply said, 
"Good afternoon, air,'* and vent. He vas half expecting that 
Tom Dnncombe would be hiding behind some pillar in the 
hall, and would spring ont npon him as he passed, but there 
was no sigQ ol anybody. The honse was as silent and dead as 
ae Nether Tomb. 

He walked throng the crowded ways to Peter Street in a 
fine turmoil of excitement and agitation. The physical side 
of the stmggle was not yet forgotten; his shins, where Tom 
Duncombe had kicked him, were very sore indeed, and his leg 
would suddenly tremble for no particular reason. 

His cheat was sore and his head ached, from his enemy's 
rigorous hair-pulling. He was very tiiankfnl that his face was 
not marked. That was because he had held bis head down. 
Bnt the physical consequences were lost in consideration of 
the deeper, more important spiritual and material issues. What 
had Tom Duncombe really been after? Plainly enough some* 
thing that he had been after before. One could i«ll that from 
his brother's silence. What reTenge would Tom now try to 
take upon Henry? Perhaps he would bribe Mr. King to mur- 
der him in his sleep, or would send Henry poison in a box of 
chocolates, or would distil fiy-paper into hia coffee as Seddoif 
12a 
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h*A. ione to poor Hiu Barrov? Ferhftps he would hare bzm 
ueueiiuttod by Bome BoUhevik agent, in the middle of Pio- 
cadill; ? No, all these things, delightful though they aounded^ 
irere not likel; — ^Tom Dnncomhe ms obrionaly lackditg in 
imagisation. 

A beantifal vers libre Q.ew like a coloured dore into Henij** 
biain just as he crossed the Circos: 

Bed-cheeted IGnotanr 

Thnut 
'Biow on How. 
Qolden apples showering 
From Autmau trees 
In wolf -haunted 

Forest— 

Had be not been sworn at by the drirer of a swifUy advanc- 
ing taxi-cab he might have thought of a second verse equally 
good. 

Arriving at his deetination, he found Mrs. Tenssen all alone 
seated at the table playing Patience, wiUi a pack of very 
greasy cards. One useful lesson at least Henry was to leani 
from this eventful year, a lesson that would do him splendid 
service throughout his life — ^namely, Oiat there is nothing more 
difficolt than to discover a human being, man or woman, who 
is really wicked all the way round and the whole way ijurongh. 
People who aeom to be thorou^ly widced, whom one pa»- 
sionately desires to be thoroughly wicked, will suddenly betray 
kindnesses, softnesses, amiabilities, imbecilities that simply do 
not go with the rest of their torible character. This is very 
sad and makes life much more difiBcnlt than it ought to be. 

It is indeed to be doubted whether a completely wicked 
human being has ever appeared on this planet 

It had already puzzled Henry on several occasions that Mrs. 
Tenssen, who as nearly resembled a completely wicked person 
as he had ever beheld, should care so passionately for the simple 
game of Patience, and should take flowers, as be discovered that 
she did, once a werfi to the dildren's Hospital in Cleseden 
Street. 

He would 80 grea£Iy have preferred that she shoold not do 
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tiieae thingB. She did tbem, it mi^t be, as a blind, a cou- 
cealmoit, an alibi, even as Coimt Fosco had bia 'wbite mice 
and Uncle Silaa played the flnt^ bnt they did not appear to be 
a disguise ; she seemed to enjoy doing them. 

She greeted Henry with great affection. She had been ytsrj 
kind io him of late. He did not like her any brtter than on 
his first vision of her; he liked her indeed far lees. He did not 
know any one, man or woman^ from whom sex so indecently 
protruded. It was alvays as thongh she sat qnite naked in 
front of him and that she liked it to be so. 

She had once made what even His innocent mind nnderstood 
as improper advanceB to him, and he had not now the ^tarj 
slightest donbt of the reason why the Yarions gentlemen, ot 
all sizes and agefl, came and had tea with her. 

All this made him very sick and pat him into an agony of 
desire to seize Christins and deliver her from the horrible places 
bnt until now he had not thon^t of any plan, and one of his 
principal difficnities was that he could never sncceed in being 
with Christina alone. 

He realized that Mrs. Tenssen had not as yet sufficiently 
made np her wicked mind about him. She was hesitating, be 
perceived, as to whether be was vrorth her while or no. Ha 
had no doubt but that she had been making inquiries aboat 
bim and his family. Was she speculating about him as a 
bosband for her daughter? Or had sbe some other plans in 
her evil head? 

To-day the room was close and stuffy and dingy in spite of 
the pink silk. Thero was a smell of cooking that writhed in! 
and out of the furniture, some evil, but savoury mesa that was 
onions and yet not onions at all, here black pudding, and there 
stewing eels, once ducks' eggs and then again sbeeps' brains — 
jnst such a savoury mess as any witch would have stewing ixi 
her cauldron. 

Mrs. Tenssen, on this afternoon, proceeded to deliver he:^ 
seJf of some of her thoughts, her large face crimson above her 
purple dress, her rings flashing over the shabby dog-eared cards. 
Henry sat theie, his eyes on the door, listening, listening for the 
step that he would give all the world to hear. 

"You know," she said, cursing through her teeth at the bad 
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order of the cards, "the matter with me is tiiat I'm too 
good-natured. I've got s kind heart — ^that's the matter with 
toe. I'm sorry for it. I'm a fool to let myself go as I do. 
And what have I ever got for my kindneas— damn that club. 
What but ingratitade and cfaeatmg. Ifs the way of the world. 
You're yonng. Tou just remember that. Don't let your heart 
go. XTse yoor intelligence,*' 

"What," asked Henry who wished to discover from her some- 
thing about Christina's earlier life, "kind of a town is Copen- 
hagen? How did you like Denmark?" 

"TTgh !" said Mrs. Tenssen. "I'm an Englishwoman, I am — 
bom in Bristol and bred there, thank God. None of your bloody 
foreign countries for me. Twenty years of my life wasted in. 
that stinking hole. Not tha,t my husband was so bad — not as 
husbands go that is. He was a sailor and aw^y many a time, 
and a good thing too. Fine upstanding man he was with yellow 
carls and a (diest broad enough to put a table on. He'd smack 
my ase and say, "Hier^s a woman for you 1" and bo I was and 
am still for the matter of that." 

"Was Christina your only child," asked Henry. 

'TTes. What do you take me for? No more children for me 
after the first one. 'No,* I said to David. 'Behave as you 
like,* I said, *but no more children for me.* Wouldn't have 
had that one if I hadn't been such a blighted young fool. 
iWhafs life for if you're lying up all the time? But David was 
all right. Drowned at sea, I always told him he would be." 

"Well, then, why weren't you happy?" 

"Happy," she echoed. "I tell you Copenhagen's a stiuMng 
town. Dirty little place. And his relatiouB! There was a 
crew for you, eepeciaJly a damned brother of his with a long 
beard, like a goat who was always round interfering. Didn't 
want me to have any gentlemen friends. *0h you go to hell,* 
I said. Ill have what friends I damn well please.' Wanted 
to take my girl away from me. There's a nice thing ! When 
a W(unan's a widow and all alone in the world and doing all 
she can for her girl, for a bloody relation to come along and 
try to take her away." 

"What did he want to take her away for?" asked Henry. 

"How the hell should I know? Thafs what I asked him. 
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TVTiat do you want to take her &wb.j tor? I aaked him. He 
called me dirty names, then, bo I just called dirty names back. 
Two can play at that game. I hadn't been educated in BristfJ 
for nothing. Then th^ went on interfering, so I just brou^t 
her over here." 

Henry was Ifmging to ask some more questions when the 
door opened and Christina came in. 

"Wdl, deary," said her mother. "Here's Mr. Trenchard." 
Christina amiled, thai stood there uncertainly. 

"There's a man coming upstairs, mother, who said you'd 
asked him to call. He wouldn't gira his name." 

Steps were outside. There was a pause, a knock on the door. 
Mrs. TensBen looked at them both uncertainly. 

"What do yon say to taking Christina out to tea, Mi*. 
Tr^ichard ? It won't do her an; harm F" 

Henry said he would be delighted, as for sore he would. 

"Well, then, suf^ee you do — some nice tearsbf^. X know: 
you'll look after het." 

The girl moved to the door. Henry opened it for her. On 
the other side was standing a la^e heavy man, some country^ 
fellow he seemed, young, brown-faced, in rough blue clothea. 

Christina slipped by, her head down. In tiie street Henry 
found het crying. He didn't speak to her or ask her any quee- 
tions. In silence they went down Feter Street. 

When they were in Shaftesbury Avenue, Henry said, very 
gently: 

"Where would you like to have tea ? I'd want to take you to 
the grandest place flieie is if you'd care for that." 

She shook her head. "No no, nowhere grand. . . ." She 
paused, standing still and looking about her as though she were 
utterly lost. Then he saw her, with a great effort, dr^ hers^ 
together. "Th^^s a httle place in Dean Street," ^e said. 
"A little Spanish restaurant — opposite the theatre." 

He had been there several times to have a Spanish omelette 
which was cheap and very good. The kind little manager was 
a friend of his. He took her there wondering thai he was not 
more triumphant on this, the first occasion when he had been 
alone with her in the outside world — but he could not be 
triumphant when she was so iinhappy. 
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He found, ae he had hoped he would, a little deserted table in 
fhe window shut off from the rest of the room by the door. 
It was very private with the light eTening simlight beyond 
the glass and people pasaing to and fro, and a little queue of 
men and women alieady b^inuing to form ontside the pit door 
of tiie Boyalty Theatre. The little manager brought them their 
tea and smiled and made little chirping noises and left than 
to themselves, 

She was in great distress, not noticing her tea, staring in 
front of her as Henry had often seen her ondHiBciansly do 
before, rolling her handkerchief between her hands into a little 
vet ball. 

"I wanted ns to come. I'm glad we've had the chance. I've 
been wanting for weeks to explain something to you." Henry 
poured her tea out for her and mechanically, stUI staring be- 
yond him, beyond the shop, beyond London, she drank it. 

"You've been very good these months, very very good. I 
don't know why, because yon didn't know ne before, nor any- 
thing about me. One day I laughed at you and I'm sorry for 
that. Tou are not to be lauded at— you have not that diar- 
acter — ^not at all — anywhere." 

She pansed, and Henry, looking into her face, said: 

"I haven't been good to you. I'm ashamed because these 
weeks have all gone by and I haven't helped you yet. But you 
needn't say why do I come and why am I your frioid. I love 
you. I loved you the first moment I saw you in Piccadilly. 
I've never loved anybody before and I feel now as though I 
shall never love anybody again. But I will do anything for 
you, or go anywhere. Tou only have to say and I will try and 
do that." 

Her gaze came inwards, leaving those wide unscaleable hori- 
zons whither she had gone and travelling back to the simple 
untidy face of Henry whose eyes at any rate were good enon^ 
for you to be quite sure that he meant honestly all that he 
said. "Thaf s it," she said quickly. "Thaf s what I must tiy 
to explain to you. I've wanted to say to you before that per- 
haps I have made you think what isn't true. I like you. You'na 
the only friend I've had since I came to England. But I 
can't love you, you dear good boy, nor I can't love anybody. 
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T wUl not foi^ yon if I can once get ont of this horrible 
place, bat I have no tboag^ts of lore — ^cot for any one — nntQ 
I can come home again. 

•Too saw me crying jurt now. I shonld not cry; my taXbtx 
need to say, 'Cluietina, always be strong and not show them 
yon're weak/ but I cry, not from weaknese, bat from deep, deep 
shame at that woman and what yoa see in her faooee." 

She saddenly took his hand. "Yoa are not angry becaase 
I don't love yoa? Yoa see, I tfAve only one thought — ^to get 
home, to get home, to get homel" 

H^uy choked in hie throat and conid tmly stare back at her 
and try to smile. 

*^ell, then," ahe said smiling. 'Ifow I will try to tell 
yon how I am. That woman — that horrible woman — whom 
tiiey call my mother, and I too, to n^ shame, call her so — 
she was the wife of my father. From my birth ^e was crael 
to me, she always hated me. When my father was at home she 
conld not touch me — he would not allow her — ^bnt when he 
was at sea then she conld do what she wished. My father was 
a hero, he was the finest of all Danish men, and when a Dane is 
fine no one in the world is as fine as be. He loved me and X 
loved him. Every one most love him, how he sang and danced 
and played like a child 1 After a time he hated the woman 
he'd married, becanse she was cmel, and he would have tak^ 
me away with him on his ship, but of coarse be coold not 
And then father was drowned— one night I knew it I saw him. 
He came to my bed and smiled at me and he was all drilling 
witii water. Thai that woman was terrible to me, and my 
two ancles, ^tiler's brothers, who were almost as fine as he, 
tried to take me away, bnt ehe was too quick for them. And 
when they quarrelled with her, she ran away in the night and 
brought me over here." 

Henry si^ed in sympathy with her. 

"Yes, and here it is terrible. I do not think I can endure 
it very much more. My uncle wrote and said he would come 
for me, and that is why I have been waiting, becaase I am sure 
that he will come. 

"But now I think that woman is planning something else. 
She wants to sell me to some man so that she herself can be 
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free. She is in doubt about several. That old man yoa saw 
the other day is one. He is very rich, and has a castle. Then 
she has been for some while in doubt about whether perhaps 
you will do. I don't care for it when she beats me, and when 
Bbe says terrible things to me, but it is the fear of the future, 
and she may do worse than she has ever done — Ae threat«iB 
. . . and when I am alone at night — often all night>-I am so 
afraid. ..." 

"Alone?" said Henry. "Isn't she there?" 

"She has another place — somewhere in Victoria Street Often 
^e is away all night." 

"Then," said Henry eagerly, "if s quite easy. WeTl escape 
one night I can get enough money togeth^ and I will travel 
with you to Copenhagen and give you to your uncle.'* 

She shook her head. "No. You are a sweet boy, bnt that is 
BO good. She has the place always watched. The police woulct 
stop us at once. She is a very dever woman." 

"But then," pursued Henry, "if tiiat house in Peter Street 
is a bad house, and she is keeping you, that is against the law, 
and we can have her arrested." 

Christina shook her bead. 

"No. She is a very clever woman indeed. Nothing wrong 
goes on there. Perhaps iu Victoria Street I don't know. 
I have never bewi there. But I am sure if you tried to catch 
her in Victoria Street yon wonld not be able to. There is noth- 
ing to be done that way. But see ... " 

She leant over towards Henry across the table, dropping her 
voice. 

"Next December I shall be twenty-one and shall be free. It 
is before that that I am afraid. I know she is making some 
plan in her head. But I feel that you are watching, then I 
tihall be safer. She wants to get a lot of mon^ for me, and t 
think perhaps that old Mr. Leishman whom you saw is arrang- 
ing something with her. 

"Vnitt you want to do is to be friends with her so long as you 
can, 80 that you may come to us freely. But one day she will 
have made up her mind, and then there will be a scene, and she 
will forbid you the house. After that watch every day in Tke 
Times in the personal part I wiU let you know when it is 
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serionfi. I will try to tell you where I have gcme. If I do 
that, it will mean that it is very anzioas, and 70a must help 
me any vay 70a can. Will you promise me?" 

"I proiniee," said Henry. "Wherever I am, vhatever I am 
doing, I Till come." 

"I have written to my imcle and I know he viU come if he 
can. But he travels very much ahroad, and my other nncle 
IB in Japan. If they do not get any letter, I have no one — 
no one bnt yon." 

She took Henry's hand again. "Since &ther died I can't 
love any one," she said. "Bnt I can be your friend and never 
forget yoo. I have been so l<mg fri^tened now, and I am bo 
tired and eo ashamed, that I think all deeper feeling ia dead. 

"I only want to get home. Do you onderstand, and not 
think me false?" 

Henry said, "I'm just as proud as I can be." 

Then, saying veiy little, he toiA her back to Peter Street 
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MEAKWHILE, as Heniy •ms harmg iaa sdTentares, so, 
also was MUlie having hers, and faAving them, erea as 
Heniy did, in a sodden clin^ctenc moment after many we^ 
ctf ominous pause. 

She knew well enou^ that that pause was omrooiiB. It would 
have been difficnlt for her to avoid knowing it The sitnatiob 
b^an to develop directiy after the amateur performance of Th» 
Importance of Being Earnest. That same performance was 
a terrible and disgracefully public failnre. It had been ar- 
noged originally with the outward and visible purpose of bene- 
fitmg a Babies' Creche that had its home somewhere in Maida 
Yale, and had never yet apparently been seen by mortal man. 
Clarice, however, cared little eather for babies or the cr^hea 
that contain them, bat was quite dmply and midisguisedly 
aching to prove to the world in general tiiat she was a better 
actress than Miss Irene Yanbm^, the creator of her part 

The cJiariiy and kindliness at an audience at an amateur 
theatrical performance are always called npon bo cover a molti- 
tnde of sins, bnt, perhaps, never b^ore in the history of amateur 
acting did quite so many sins need covering as on this occasion 
— sins oi omission, ains of commissitHi, and sins of bad temper 
and sulkiness. Clarice knew her part only at happy intervals, 
but young Mr. Baxter knew his not at all, and tried to conceal 
his ignorance with cheery smiles and impromptu remarks about 
the weather, and little paradoxes that were in his own opinion 
evCTy bit as good as Oscar Wilde'a, vriti the additional advan- 
tage of novelty. Mr. Baxter was, indeed, at the end of the 
p^ormance thoron^y pleased with himself and the world in 
general, and was the only actor in the cast who could boast ot 
that happy conditioiL 
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Next tDOnuDg in the house of the Flatts the storm broke, 
and Millie found, to h« bewildered amazement, that she was, 
in one -way and another, considered the Tlllainness of the piece. 
That morning was never to be forgotten by Millie. 

She vas not altogether surprised that there should be a 
storm. For many days past the situation bad been extremely 
difScult; only four days earlier, indeed, she had inmdered 
irhether she could possibly endure it any longer, snd might have 
gone straight to Victoria and resigned her post had she not bad 
five minutes* encouraging coarersation vitb little Doctor 
Brooker, who had persuaded ba that she was doing valual^ 
work and must remain. There were troubles wil^ Clarice, 
troubles with Ellen (Tery carious ones), troubles with Victoria, 
troubles with the housekeeper, eren troubles with Beppo. All 
the attendant guests in the house (except the poor Balaclavas) 
looked upon her with hatred becaase they knew that she despised 
them for their sycophancy and that ihey deserved her scorn. 
Her troubles with Victoria were the wors^ because after all did 
Victoria support her nothing else very seriously matt^ed. But 
Victoria, like all weak characters determined np<Ri power, 
swayed like a tree in the wind, now hither now thither, accord- 
ing to the emotions of the moment. She told Millie that she 
loved her devotedly, then suddenly would her mild e^es narrow 
witii snspicion when she heard Millie conmianding Beppo to 
bring up some more coal with what seemed to her a voice of 
too incisive antborify. She said to Millie that the duty of the 
secretary was to control the servants, and then vdieu the honse- 
ke^>er came with bitter tales of that same secretary's autocracy 
ahe sided with tiie housekeeper. She* thot^t Clarice a fool, 
but listened with readiness to everything that Clarice bad to 
aay about "upstart impertinence" "a spy in the houHe," and 
so on. She bad by this time conceived a hatred and a loathing 
for Mr. Block and longed to transf^ him to some rety distant 
continent, but irtien he came to her with tears in his eyes and 
said that he would never eat another roll <^ bread in a boose 
where be was so looked down upon by "the lady secretary," 
she assured him that Millie was of no importance, and begged 
him to continue to break bread with her so long as there was 
bread in the bouse. 
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She OHnf^auied vith bitterness of the confosioiL of her 
correspondence and admired euthufliofltically the order and dis- 
dpline into which Millie had brought it, and yet, from an sp- 
parentlj TiUal perrersenese, she created farther cosfnsitMi 
wheneTer she could, tumbling letters and bills and invitationa 
together, and playing a kind of drawing-room football with her 
papers as though I^. Brooker had told her that this was one 
of the ways of warding off stoutness. 

This question of her stonbiees was one of Millie's most per- 
manent troubles. Victoria now had "Stoutness on the Brain,** 
a disease that never afBicted her at all in the old days ^en she 
was poor, partly because she had too much work in those days 
to allow time for idle thinking, and partly because she had no 
mon^ to spend on cores. 

Xow one cure followed apm another. She tried varions eye- 
terns of diet but, being a greedy woman and loving sweet and 
greasy foods, a grilled chop and an "asbestos^ biscuit were real 
agony to her. Then, for a time, she stripped to the skin twice 
a day and b^^ed Millie to roll her upon the floor, a perform- 
ance that Millie positively detested. She weired hers^ sol- 
emnly every morning and evening and her temper was spoilt 
for tlie day when she had not lost bnt had indeed gained. 

It must not he supposed, however, that she was always 
irritable and in evil temper. Far from it; between her gusts 
of despair, anger and assaulted pride she was very sweet indeed, 
assuring Millie that she was a wicked woman and deserved no 
mercy from any one. 

"I cannot think how yon can endure me, wj Millie," she 
would say. "Yon sweet creature I Wonderful girl ! What I've 
done without you all these years I cannot imagine. I mean well. 
I do indeed. Fm sure there isn't a woman in the country who 
wants every one to be happy as I do. How simple it seems I 
Happiness I What a lovely word and yet how difficult of attain- 
ment ! Life isn't nearly as simple as it was in the days when 
dear Papa was alive. I'm sure when I had nothing at all in the 
bank and didn't dare to face kind Mr. Miller for days together 
because I knew that I had had more money out of his bank than 
I had ever put into it, life was simplici^ — ^bot now — what do 
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yon think is the matter with me, my Millie ? Tell me truthfully, 
straight from jour loyal heart." 

Millie longed to teU her that what was the matter could 
all be foond in tiiat one word "Money!" but the time for direct 
sod honest speech, woman to woman, was not quite yet, althou^ 
it was, most sorely, close at hand. 

With Ellen the trouble was more mysterious — ^MiUie did not 
tmclerstand that strange woman. After the scene in Ellen's 
room for many days she held aloof, not speaking to Millie at all. 
Then gradually she approached again, and one morning came 
into the room where Millie was working, walled up to b» 
desk, bent ovei her and kissed her passionately and walked 
atraight out of the room again without uttering a word. A few 
days later she mysteriously pressed a mite into her hand. This 
was what it said : 

Dakumq Millie — ^Tou most foigire an? oddnees of behaviour 
th&t I have Bhown during these last weeks. I have had one head* 
ache after another and have been very miserable too for other 
xeaBons with which I need not bother you. I know you think me 
Strang, but indeed you have no more devoted friend ^lan I if 
only you would believe it Some may seem friends to you but 
are not really. Do not take eveiy one at their face value. It is 
Bweet of you to do so but you run great risks. Could we not be a 
litUe more together than we aret I should like it bo much if w* 
could one day have a walk together. I feel that you do not un- 
derstand me, and it is true that I am not at my best in this un- 
Qrmpathetic hous^old. I feel that you shrink from me sometimes. 
If I occasionally appear demonstrative it is because I have so much 
love in my nature that has no outlet. I am a loneily woman, Millie. 
You have my heart in your hands. Treat it gently I — Your loving 
friend, Ellem Platt. 

This letter irritated and annoyed Millie. Her hands were 
full enough already without having Ellen's heart added to every- 
thing else. And why need Ellen be so mysterious, warning her 
about peoiJe ? That was underhand. Did she suspect anybody 
she shoold speak out. Millie walked about cautiously for the 
next few days lest she should find herself alone with Ellen, 
i^en the woman looked bo miserable that her heart was touched, 
and one morning, meeting her in the hall, she said: 
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"It vas kind of you to write that note, Ellen. Of comw 
■wtfH hem a walk one day." 

Ellen stared at her under foriotis eyebrows. "If thaf s all 
yon can say," she exclaimed, "thank yon for nothing. Catch 
me giving myself away again," and bmshed angrily past 
her. ... 

So on the morning after the theatricals down came the storm. 
It began with the hous^eeper, Mrs. Martin. Sitting nnder 
Eve Millie examined the household books for the last fortnight. 

"The hntcher's very large," she observed. 

"Honk I" Mrs. Martin remarked from some nnprobed depths 
of an outraged woman. She was a little creature with an up- 
turned nose and a grey complexion. 

"Well it really is too large this time,'* said Millie. "Twenty 
pounds for a fortnight even in these days " 

"Certingly," said Mrs. Martin, speaking very quickly and 
rising a little on her toes. "Certingly if I'm charged with dis- 
honesty, and it's implied that I'm stealing the butcher's meat 
and deceiving my mistress, who has always, so far as I know, 
tnated me and found no fault at all and has indeed commented 
not once nor twice dh my bdng economical, but if so, well my 
notice is the thing fbafs wanted, I suppose, and " 

"Not at aU," said Millie, still very gently. "There^s no 
question of any one's dishonesty, Mrs. Martin. As you're house- 
keeper as well as cook you must know better than any one else 
whether this is an unusual amount or no. Perhaps it isn't 
Perhaps " 

*T may have my faults," Mrs. Martin broke in, "there's tetr 
of OS who haven't, but dishonesty I've never before been ac- 
cused of; although the times are difficult and those who don't 
have to buy the things themselves may imagine that meat costs 
notliing, and you can have a joint every quarter of an hour 
without having to pay for it, still that hasn't been my experience, 
and to be called a dishonest woman after all my troubles and 
the things I've been throng " 

"I never did call you a dishonest woman," said Millie. 
"Never for a moment I only want you to examine this book 
with me and see whether we can't bring it down a little ^ 

"Dishonesty," pursued Mrs. Martin, rising still hi^er on 
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ber toes and apparently addressing Eve, "is diBhonesty and 
tiiere's no vay out of it, either one's dishonest or one isn't and 
—if one is dishonest the sooner one leaves and finds a place 
vhere one isn't t^e better for all parties and the least said the 
sooner mended " 

"Woidd yon mind," said Millie with an admirable patience, 
'^*iist casting yonr eye over this book and telling me what you 
think of it? Thafs all I want really." 

"Tlien I hope, Miss,"* said Mrs. Martin, "that yoall take 
back your accusation that I shouldn't like to go back to the 
kitchen suffering under, because I never have suffered patiently 
nnder such an accusation and I never will" 

"I made no accusation," said Millie. "If I hurt yonr feel- 
ings I'm sorry, but do please let us get to work and look at this 
book together. Time's short and tiiere's so much to be done." 

But Mrs. Martin was a woman of one idea at a time. "If 
yon doubt my character. Miss, please speak to Miss Flatt about 
it, and if ske has a complaint well and good and 111 take her 
vord for it, she having known me a good deal longer than many 
people and not one to rash to conclusions as some are perhaps 
with justice and perhaps not." 

Upon this particular morning Millie was to lose her tomper 
upon three separate occasions. This was the first occasion. 

^^Thaf B enough, Mrs. Martin," she said sharply. '1 did not 
can you dishonest. I do not now. But as you seem incapable 
of looking at this book I will show it to Miss Flatt and she shall 
discuss it with you. Thai^s everything, thank you, good morn- 
ing." 

"Honk I" said Mrs. Martin. "Then if thafs the way I'm 
to be treated the only thing thafs left for me to do is hand in 
my notice which I do with the greatest oJ pleasure, and until 
you came, Mies, I should never have dreamt of such a thing, 
being well suited, but mich treatment no human being can 
standi" 

''Very well then," said Millie, cold with anger. "If you feel 
you must go, you must. I'm sorry but you must act as you 
leel." 

Mrs. Martin turned round and marched towards the door mut- 
tering to herself. Just before she reached it Victoria and Clarice 
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entered. Mrs. Martin looked at them, muttered something and 
departed banging the door behind her. 

Millie could see that Victoria was already upeet, her large 
fat face puckered int« the expression of a baby vho is not sure 
whether it vill cry or no. Clarice, her yellow hair nntidy and 
her pink gown trembling with tmexpected little pieces of lace 
and flesh, was qnite plainly in a very bad temper. 

"What^s the matter witii Mrs. Martin?" said Victoria, com- 
ing through into the inner room. "She seems to be npeet about 
scsDething." 

"She is," said Millie. "She's just given noiaca." 

"Given notice!'* cried Victoria, "Oh dear, oh dear! What 
shall we do? Millie, how could you let her? She's been with 
us longer than any eerrant w^ve had since father died and she 
cooks so well considering everything. She knows our ways now 
and I've always been so careful to give her everything she 
wanted. Oh Millie, how could you? Ton really shouldn't 
have done it I" 

"I didn't do it," said Millie. "She did it. I simply asked 
her to look at the butcher's book for the last fortnight. It was 
disgracefully larga She chose to be insulted and gave notice." 

'Isn't that vexing?" cried Victoria. "I do think you might 
have managed better, Millie. She isn't a woman who easily 
takes offence either. She's taken such a real interest in ns all 
and nothing's been too much trouble for her I" 

"Meanwhile," Millie said, "she's been robbing you right and 
left. Ton know she has, Victoria. You as good as admitted 
it to me the other day. Of coarse if yon want to go on being 
plundered, Victoria, it's no affair of mine. Only tell me so, 
and I shall know where I am." 

"I don't think you ought to speak to me like that," said 
Victoria. "Ifs not kind of you. I didn't quite expect that of 
you, Stillie. You know the troubles I have and I hoped you were 
going to help me with them and not give me new ones." 

*Tm not giving you new ones," Millie answered. "I'm try- 
ing to save you. However " 

It was at this point that Clarice interrupted. "Now I hope 
at last, Victoria," she said, "that year eyes are opened. It only 
supports what I was saying downsteirs. Miss Trencfaard 
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(Clarice b&cl beeu calling her Miss Treacb&id for the last fort- 
night) may be cleTer and attractiTe aod certainly joimg men 
seem to think her so, bat snited to be your secretary she is not." 

Millie got np from ber seat 'Isn't this beginning to be rather 
personal?" she said. "Hadn't ve all better vait until we are 
a little cooler?" 

"So we had not,'^ said Clarice, trembling with anger. "Vm 
glad this occasion bas come at last I've been waiting for it 
for weeks. I'm not one to be underhand and to say things 
behind people's backs that I voold not dare to say to their faces; 
I say joat what I think. I know. Miss Trenchard, that you 
despise me and look down upon me. Of that I have nothing 
to say. It may be deserved or it may not. I am here, how- 
ever, to protect my sister. There are things that she is too 
warm-hearted and Mnd-natnred to see although they do go 
on right onder her very nose. There have been occasions be- 
fore when I've had to point circumstances out to her. I've 
never hesitated at what was I thought my duty. I do not hesi- 
tate now. I tell yon frankly, Miss Trenchard, that I think 
your conduct during these last weeks baa been quite disgraceful. 
Ton have alienated all Victoria's best friends, disturbed the 
servants and flirted with every young man that has come into 
the house !" 

This was the second occasion on which Millie lost her tem- 
per that morning. 

"Thank you," she said. "Now I know where I stand. But 
you'll apologize please for that last insult before you leave this 
room." 

"I will not ! I will not !" cried Clarice. 

"Oh dear, what shall I do?" interrupted Victoria. "I knew 
this was going to be a terrible day the moment I got out of bed 
this morning. Clarice, you really shouldn't say such things." 

"I should! I should!" cried Clarice, stamping her foot. 
"She's ruined everything since she came into the house. No 
one knows how I worked at that horrible play and Bunny Baiter 
was beginning to be so good, most amusing and knowing his 
part perfectly until she came along. And then she turned his 
head and he fancies he's in love witii her and the whole thing 
goes to pieces. And I always said, right away from the begin- 
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ning, that we oughtn't to have CisBie Marrow as prompter, she 
always loses her head and turns over two pagee at once— and 
now I've gone and made myself the langhing-etock of London 
and Bhall never be able to act in public again!" 

The sight of Clarice's despair touched MUlie, and when the 
poor woman turned from them and stood, facing the window^, 
snnfffing into a handkerchief, her anger vanished as swiftly 
as it bad come. 

Besides what were they quarrelling about, three grown 
women? Here was life passing and so much to be done and 
they could stand and scream at one another like children in 
the nnreery. Millie's subconscious self seemed to be saying to 
her: "I stand outside yoa. I obscure you. This is not real, 
but I am real and something behind life is reaL langh at 
this. It vanishes ]ike smoke. This is not life." She suddenly 
smiled; laughter irradiated all her face, shining in her eyes, 
colouring her cheek. 

"Clarice, I'm sorry. If I've been a pig to yon all these weeks 
I surely didn't mean to be. It hasn't been very easy — ^not 
through anybody's fault but simply because I'm so inexperienced. 
I'm sure tibat I've been very trying to all of you. But why 
should we squabble like this? I don't know whafe happened 
to all of us this year. We stood far worse times during the 
War without losing our tempers, and we all of us put up with 
one another. But now we all seem to get angry at the alightest 
thing. I've noticed it everywhere. The little things now are 
much harder to bear than the big things were in the War. 
Please be friends, Clarice, and believe me that I didn't mean 
to hurt you." 

At this sudden softening Clarice burst into louder sobbing 
and nothing was to be heard but "Ouch 1 Ouch 1 Ouch !" pro- 
ceeding from the middle of the handkerchief. 

All might now have been well had not Victoria most unfor- 
tonately suddenly bethought herself of Mrs. Martin. 

"All the same, Millie," she said. "It wasn't quite kindly 
of you to speak to Clarice like that when you knew that she 
must be tired after all the trouble she had with her acting, 
and I'm sure I ilionght it went very nicely indeed althouf^ 
there was a little confu£ion in the middle which I'm certain 
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nobody noticed half as mach as Clarice thongbt they did. And 
I do wish, Millie, that you hadn't spoken to Mrs. Martin lik* 
that I simply don't know That we shall do vithont hei. Well 
never get any one else as good. I'm sure she nerer spoke to 
me mdely. She only wants careful handling. I do so detest 
T^stry offices and seeing one woman worse than another. I 
do think you're to blame, Millie I" 

Whereupon Millie lost her temper for the tiiird time that 
morning and on this occasion very thoroughly indeed. 

"All right," she said, "that fiiusbes it. Yon can have my 
month's notice, Victoria, as well as Mrs. Martin's — I've endured 
it as well as I could and as long as I could. I've been nearly 
giving yon notice a hundred times. And before I do go let me 
just tell yoQ tiiat I think you're the greatest coward, Victoria, 
tliat ever walked npon two feet. How many secretaries have 
you had in the last two months? Dozens I should fancy. And 
why? Because you never support them in anything. You tell 
them to go and do a thing and then when they do it desert 
them because some coie else in the house disapproves. Ton gave 
me auiliority over the servants, told me to dismiss them if they 
weren't Batisfactory, and then when at last I do dismiss one of 
them you tell me I was wrong to do it. I try to bring this 
house into something like order and then yon upset me at every 
turn as though yon didn't want there to be any order at all. 
You aren't loyal, Victoria, tbaf s whaf s the matter mth you — 
and until you are youll never get any one to stay with you. 
Vm. going a month from to-day and I wish you lucJc with your 
next selection.'* 

She bad sufficient time to perceive with satisfaction Victoria's 
terrified stare and to hear tbe startled arrest of Clarice's sobs. 
She bad marched to tbe door, she had looked back upon than 

both, had caught Victoria's "Millie ! you can't " The door 

was closed behind her and she was out upon the silent sunlit 



Breathless, agitated with a confusicm of anger and p^tence, 
indignation and regret she ran downstairs and almost into the 
arms of young Mr. Baxter. Oh I how glad she was to see him I 
Here at any rate was a man — ^not one of these eternal women 
with their morbidities and hysterias and scenes I His very 
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smile, btB engaging youth and his air of humorons detachment 
were jewels beyond any price to Millie jost then. 

"Why ! Whaf s the matter ?" he cried. 

**0h, I don't know !" she answered. "I don't know whether 
I'm going to laugh or cry or what I'm going to dol Oh, those 
women I Those women! Bunny — ^take me somewhere. Do 
something with me. Out of this. I'm off my head this morn- 
ing." 

"Come in here!" he said, drawing hw with him towards a 
little poky room on the right of the hall-door that was used 
indifferently as a box-room, a writing-room and a room for 
Beppo to retire into when he was waiting to pounce out upon 
a ring at the door. It was dirty, littered with hat-boxes and 
feminine paraphernalia. An odious room, nevertheless this 
morning the sun was shining with delight and young Baxter 
knew that his moment had come. 

He pushed Millie in before him, closed the door, ffong his 
arms around her and kissed her all over her face. She pulled 
herself away. 

"Yon . . . Ton . . . What is the matter with every one this 
morning?" 

He looked at her with eyes dancing with delight. 

*Tm sorry. I ought to have warned you. You looked so 
lovdy I couldn't help myself. Millie, I adore you. I have 
done so ever since I first met you. I love you. I love yon. You 
must marry me. We'll be haj^y for ever and ever." 

There were so many things that Millie should hare said. 
The simple truth was that she had been in lore with him for 
weeks and had no other thou^t but that, 

"We can't marry," she said at last feebly. "We're both very 
young. W^ve got no monty." 

"Young I" said Bunny scornfully. **Why, I'm twenty-aeren, 
and as to money 111 soon make some. Millie, come here !" 

She who had but now scolded the Miss Platts as thou^ th^ 
were school children went to him. 

"See!" he put his hands on her shoulders staring into her 
eyes, "I oughtn't to hare kissed you like that just now. It 
wasn't right. I'm going to begin properly now. Dear Millicenti 
will you marry me ?" 

n,.r7-;J-,GOOglf 
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"What will your mother ?* 

"Dear Millicent, will yoa many me?^ 

"But if you haven't any money?" 

"Dear ICllicent, will yon marry me?" 

"Tee." 

She Boddenly put her arme around him and hugged him aa 
tiiongh he had been a favourite puppy or an infant of very 
tender years. She felt about him like that Then they simply 
eat hand in hand on & pile of packing-cases in the comer of 
the room. He suddenly put his hand up and stroked her hair. 

"Funny I" she said. "Some one did that the other day and 
I hated it." 

'•Who dared?" 

She laughed. **No one you need be jealous of." 

Poor Ellen I She felt now that she loved all the world, 
Clarice and Mrs. Martin included. 

"You won't mind if you keep our engagement dark for * 
week or two?" he asked. 

"WhyP' She turned round and looked at him. 

"Oh ! I don't know. It would be more fun I think." 

"I don't think it would. I hate concealing things." 

"Oh, darling Millie, please — only for a very little time — & 
week or two. My mother's away in Scotland and I don't want 
to write it to her, I want to tell her." 

"Very well." She would agree to anything that he wanted, 
but for a very brief moment a little chill of apprehension, 
whence she knew not, bad fallen upon her heart. 

"Now I must go." She got up. They stood in a long won- 
derful embrace. He would not let her go. She came back to 
him again and again; then she broke away and, her heart beat- 
ing with ecstasy and happiness, came out into the hall tiiat now 
seemed dark and misty. 

She stood for a moment trying to collect her thoughts. Sud- 
denly Victoria appeared out of nowhere as it seemed. She spoke 
breathlessly, as though she had been running. 

"Millie . . . Millie . . , Oh, you're not going? Ton can't 
be. . . . Ton can't mean what you said. You mustn't go. 
Well never, never get on without you. Clarice is terribly sorry 
she was rude, and I've given Mrs. Martin notice. You're quite 
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right. She onght to have gone long ago. . . . Yoa can't leave 
ua. You can do jost what you like, have what yon like. . . . " 

"Oh, you darling V Millie finng her arms around her. "I'm 
Borry I was cross. Of course 111 stay. Ill go and beg Clarice's, 
pardon — anything you like. I'll beg Mrs. Martin's if you want 
me to. Anything yon like 1 I'll even Hbs Mr. Block if yoa like. 
... Do you mind? Bunny Baiter's here. Can he stay to 
lunch r 

"Oh, I'm BO glad I" "Victoria was tearfully wiping her eyes. 
"I thought you might have gone already. Well never have 
a word again, never. Of course he can stay, for as long as he 
likes. Dear me, dear me, what a morning 1" 

The hoarse voice of Beppo was heard to announce that 
luncheon was ready. 

These are some letters that Millicent and Heniy wrote to oae 
another at this time : 

HsTBOPOLrrAN Hotel, Cladgate, 
/it^ 17, 1920. 

T)iSLSsa Hbnkt — We got down here last night and now if s evw 
so late — after twelve — and I'm writing in a bedroom all red and 
yellow, with a large picture of the Relief of Ladysmith over my 
bed, and it's the very first moment I've had for writing to you. 
What a day and what a place to spend six weeks in I However, 
Victoria seema happy and contented, which is the main thing. 

It appears that she stayed in this very hotel yeara ago witli 
her fatiier when they were veiy poor, and ttiey had two tiny rooms 
at the very top of the hotel He wanted her to see gay life, and 
at great expense brought her here for a week. All the waitCTS 
were sniSy and the chambermaid laughed at her and it has rankled 
ever since. Isn't it pathetic? So she has come now for six solid 
weeks, bringing her car and Mr, Andrew the new chauffeur and 
me with her, and haa taken the biggest suite in the hoteL Isn't 
that pathetic? Clarice and Ellen, thank God, are not here, and 
are to arrive when they do come one at a time. 

We bad so short a meeting before I came away that there was 
no time to tell one another anything, and I have Buch lota to tell. 
I didn't think you were looking very happy, Henry dear, or very 
well. Do look after yourself. I'm glad your Baronet is taking 
you into the country very shortly. I'm sure you need it. But 
do you get enough to eat with him? His siater sounds a mean 
old thing and I'm sure she scrimps over the housekeeping. 
(Scrimps is my own word — isn't it a good one!) Eat all you 
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can when 7011're in the countiy. Make lore to the cook. PlimdeK 
the panti7. ICake a store m tout attic aa the burglar did in our 
beloved Jim. 

One of the things I hadn't time to tell yov. is that I had an nn- 
hol; TOW with ever; one before we came awa;. I told 70a that a 
etorm was blowing up. It burst all right, and first the housekeeper 
told me what she thought and then I told the housekeeper and then 
Clarice had her turn and Victoria had hers and I had the last turn 
of alL I won a glorious victorr and Victoria has eaten out of my 
hand ever since, but Pm not sure that I'm altogether glad. Since 
it happened Victoria's been half afraid of me, and ia always look- 
ing at me as though she expected me to burst out again, and I 
don't like people being afraid of me — it makes me feel smalL 

However, there it is and Pve got her alone here all to myself 
and ni see that she isn't frightened long. Then there's something 

else. Something No, I won't tell you yet. For one thing I 

promised not to tell any one, and although yon aren't any one 

exactly still But I shan't be able to keep it from you vray 

long. Fll just tell yon this, that it makes me very, very happy. 
Happier than I dreamt any one could ever be. 

I shouldn't think Cladgate was calculated to make any one very 
happy. However you never can telL People like euch odd things. 
All Tve seen of it so far is a long, oily-gr^ sea like a stretch of 
linoleum, a pier with nobody on it, a bandstand with nobody in it, 
a desert of a promenade, and the inside of this hotel which is aU 
lifts, palms, and messenger boys. But Tve seen nothing yet, be- 
cause I've been all day in Victoria's rooms arranging them for 
her. I really think Fm going to love her down here all by myself. 
Therms something awfully touching about her. She feels all the 
time she isn't doing the right thing with her money. She buys 
all the newspapers and get shocks in every line. One moment if a 
Ireland, another Poland, another the Germans, and then it's the 
awful winter we're going to have and all the Unemployed there 
are going to be. I try to read Tennia to her and all about the 
wonderful Tilden, and what the fashions are at this moment in 
Paris, and how cheerful Mr. Bottomley feels about everything, but 
she only listens to what she wants to hear. However, she really 
is cheerful and contented for the moment. 

I had a letter from Zatherine this morning. She says that 
mother is worse and isn't expected to live very long. Aunt Aggie's 
come up to see what she can do, and is fighting father and the 
nurse aU the time. For the first time in my life I'm on Aunt 
Aggies side. Any one wholl fight that nurse has me as a sup- 
porter. Kaiherine's going to have another baby about November 
and says she hopes it will be a girl. If it is ifa to be called Jfil- 
licent. Poor lainb t Philip's gone in more and more for politin 
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Bii3 Baya it's ereryhois's duty to fight the Eztremiate. He's going 
to stand for somewhere in the nest Election. 

I miut go to bed. Pll write more in a day or two. Write to 
me soon and tell me all about ereiTthing— and Cheer TTp I — Your 
loving "Mn.t.rK. 

Have 70U se^i Peterl 

Pantok St., Julg 21, '20. 

Deab Mn.T.ra — Thank 70a very much for your letter. Cladgate 
sounds awfnl, but I daresay it will be better later on when more 
people come. I'll make 70U an awful confession, which is that 
there's nothing in the world I like so much as sitting in a comer 
in the hall of one of those big seaside hotels and watching the 
people. So long as I can sit there and don't have to do anything 
and can just notice how silly we all look and how little we mean 
any of the things we soy, and how over-dreeaed we all are and how 
conscious of ourselTee and how bent on food, money and love, I 
can stay entranced for hours. . . . However, this is off the sub- 
ject. What ia your secret! You knowing how inquisitive 1 am, 
are treating me badly. However, I gee that yon are going to teH 
me all about it in another letter or two, so I can afford to wait. 
How etrangdy do our young careers aeem to go arm in arm to- 
gether at present. What 1 wanted to tdl you 5ie other day, only 
I hadn't time, is that I also have been having a row in the houae 
of my employer — an actual fist-to-fist combat or rather in thia 
case a chest-to-chest, because we were too cloae to one another to 
oae our fists, '^e" was not Sir Oharles and myself, but his great 
bullock of a brother. It was a degrading scene, and I won't go 
into details. The bnUock tried to poke Iub nose into what I was 
told he wasn't to poke hU nose into, and I tried to stop him, and 
we fell to the ground with a crash just as Sir Charles came in. 
Ifs ended all right for me, apparently — although I haven't se^i 
the buUock again since. 

Sir Charles is a brick, Millie; he really is. Td do anything for 
him. He's awfully unhappy and worried. Ifa hateful aitting there 
and not being able to help him. H^s had in a typist fellow to 
arrange the letters, Herbert Spencer by name. I aaked him whether 
he were related to the great H. S. and he said no, that his parents 
wanted >iiTn to be and that's why they called him Herbert, but that 
wasn't enough. He has large spectacles and long sticky fingera 
and is vert; thin, but he's a nice fellow with a splendid Cockney 
accent. I can now concentrate on the "tiddley-bits" which are very 
jolly, and what I shan't know soon about the Edinburgh of 1800- 
1840 won't be worth anybody's knowing. Next week I go down 
■with Buncombe to Dimcombe HalL Unfortunatdy Lady Bell- 
Hall goes down too. I'm sony, because when I'm with some one 
who thinks poorly of me I always make a fool of myself, which 
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I hate doing. Tve been over to the house ereiy iej and en- 
quired, bat I IiAvai't Been mother jet. Aunt Aggie is having a 
great time. She has ordered the nurse to leave, and the nuree 
has ordered her to leave; of course they'll both be there to the 
end. Poor mother. , . . Bat why don't you and I fed it moref 
We're not naturally hard or unfeeling, I sappose if s because ve 
know liiat mother doesn't care a damn whether we feel for her 
or no. She put all her afFection into Catherine years ago, and 
ihen when Satherine disappointed her she just refused to give it 
to an^ody. I would like to see her for ten minutes and tell her 
Pm Sony Fve been a pig bo often, but I don't think she knovB 
any more what's going on. 

The worst of it is that I Icnom that when she's dead I shall 
hate myself for the unkind and Belfish things Pre done and only 
remember her as she used to be years ago, when she took me to 
the Army and Navy Stores to bay imderclothes and gave me half- 
a-crown after the dentist. 

Fm all right. Don't yon worry aboat mek The girl I told yoa 
about is in a terrible position, bnt I can't do anything at present. 
I can only wait until there's a crisis — and I detest waiting as 
70a know. Pet^s all right. He's always asking about you. 

Korman and f orrest are going to reissue two of his early books, 
'Seubeti Hallard and The Bione Bouse, and at last he's b^nm his 
nord. He says bell probably tear it op wheohe's done a little, 
but I don't suppose he wilL Do write to him. He thinks a 
most awful lot of you. Ifs important with him when he likes 
anybody, because he's shut up bis fe^ngs for so long that thc^ 
mean a lot when th^ Jo come out Write soon. — ^Tonr loving 
biothw, Hknbt. 

UkTBOFOLITAK HoTEL, OlADOATS, 

Julp 26, '21. 

D1ABB8T Henbt — ^Tbank yon very much for your letters. I al- 
ways like your letters because they tell me just what I want to 
know, which letters bo seldom do do. Hary Oass, for instance, 
tells me aboot her chemistry and shecft's hearts, and how her second 
year is going to be even harder than her first, but never anjrthing 
serioos. 

The first thing about all this since I wrote last is that it has 
rained incessant^, I don't bdieve that there has ever been sudt 
a wet month as this July since the Elood, and rain is especially 
awful here because so many of the ceilings seem to have glaa^ 
bite in them, and Hie rain makes a noise exactly like five hundred 
thnnderstonna, and you have to shriek to make yourself heard, and 
I hate shrieking. Thsn ifs very depressing, because all the palms 
shiver in sympathy, and it's so dark that you have to tnm on the 
electric light which makes every one look hideous. Bat I don't 
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care, I don't care about anTthmgl Fm so liappy, HeniT', that I — 
There I I nearly let the secret out. I know that I shan't be able 

to keep it for many more letters and I told him yesterday No, 

I won't. I must keep my promise. 
Here's Tictoria, — ^I must write to you again to-morrow. 

Tel^:nua: 

JuZff 27. 
Who's Him! Let me know by return. 

Hekbt, 

C1.ADGATE, July SS. 

I)EAftE9T Ebnbt — Totfre very imperatiTe, aren't yout Famjy 
wasting' mon^ on a telegram and your finances in the state th^re 
In. Well, I won't tantalize you any longer; indeed, I can't keep 
it from you, but remember that it's a secret to the whole world 
for some time to come. 

Well. I am engaged to a man called Baxter, and I love him 
terribly. He doesn't know low much 1 love him, nor is he going 
to know— erer. That's the way to keep men in their places. Who 
is he yon say t Well, he's a young man who came to hdp Clarice 
with her theatricals in Loudon. I think I loved him the very 
first moment I saw him — ^he was so young and simple and jol^ 
and honest, and such a relief after all the tantrums going on else- 
where. He says he loved me from the first moment, too, and I 
believe he did. His people are all right. His father's dead, but 
his mother lives in a lovely old house in Wiltshire, and wears a 
lace white cap. He^s the only child, and his mother (whom I 
haven't yet seen) adores him. It's because of her that w^re keep- 
ing things quiet for the moment, because she's staying up in 
Scotland with some relatives, and he wants to tell lier all about it 
by word of mouth instead of writing to her. I hate mysteries. 
I always did — but it seems a small thing to grant him. He's woA- 
ing at the Bar, but as there appears to be no chance of making a 
large income out of that for some time, he thinks he'll help a 
man in some motor works — therms nothing about motors that he . 
doesn't know. Meanwhile, he's staying here in rooms near the ho- 
tel. Of course, Yictorii has be^i told DotbinK but I think sbo 
guesses a good deal. SG^d be stupid if she didn't. 

I've never been in love before. I had no conception of what 
it means. Pm not going to rhapsodize-— yon needn't be afraid, but 
in my secret self I've longed for some one to love and look after. 
Of coQree, I love you, H^iry dear, and always will, and certainly 
you need looking after, but that's difierent. I want to do every- 
thing for fialph (thafs the name his mother gave him, but most 
people call him Bunny), mend his socks, cook his food, comfort 
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him in troubl^ laogli irith him vbea. h^s happy, be poor with 
him, be rich with him. ant/thing, everything. Of course I mustn't 
show him I want to do aU that, it wouldn't be good for him, and 
we must both keep onr independence, but I never knew that love 
took 70a BO entirely outside yourself, and threw you ao com- 
pletely inside some one else. 

Now you're quite different; I don't mean that your way of being 
in love isn't just as good aa mine, but it's different. With yoa 
itfs all in the romantic idea. I believe yoa like it bett^ whrai she 
slips away from you, always just is beyond yoa, so that you can 
keep your idea without tarnishing it by contact. Ton want yours 
to be boautiful— I want mine to be real And Bunny ia leaL 
There's no double about it at all. 

Oh I I do hope youll like him. You're so funny about people; 
One never knows what you're going to think. He's quite different 
from Peter, of course — file's mtich younger for one thing, and ha 
isn't mtelleciruUltf clever. Not that he's stupid, but he doesn't care 
for your kind of books and music Tm rather glad of that. I 
don't want my husband to be cleverer than I am. I ^rant him to 
TeBpect me. 

Fm terribly anxions for you both to meet Bonny says h^ 
be afraid of yon. You sound so clever. If s still raining, bat of 
coarse I don't care. Viotoria is a sweet pet and will go to Heaven. 
—Your loving sister, Millioent. 

PjST.— Don't ten Peter. 

FurroN St., /ultf Sa 
Ut DKUt Ibui — ^I don't qnite know what to say. Of coarse, I 
want you to be happy, and Fd do anything to make yon so, but 
somehow he doeen't sound qnite the man I expected you to many. 
Are you «ure, Killie dear, that he didn't seem nice jist because 
everybody at the Platta seemed horrid 1 However, whatever will 
make you hap^y will please me. As soon as I come up from Dun- 
combe I must meet him, and give you both mj grand-paternal 
blessing. We go down to Duncomhe to-morrow, and if it goes 
■ on raining like this, it will be pretty damp, J. expect. I won't 
pretend that Fm feeling very cheerfuL My affair is in a horrid 
Btata I can't bear to leave her, and yet there's nothing else for 
me to do. However, I shall be able to run up about once a week 
and see her. Her mother is still friendly, but I expect a row at 
any moment. This news of yours seems to have removed yon 
eaddenly miles away. Ifa seMsh of me to feel that, but it was 
aU so grizzly at home yesterday that for the moment Fm de- 
pressed. Oh, Hillie, I do hope youll be happy. . . . You must 
be, yon must I — ^7our loving brother. 
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ITS the late afternoon of Wedaeedaj Angoet 4 Henry found 
lumself standing in the poariiig rain on the littie wind- 
driven platform of Salting Marting, the etation for Duncombe. 

He vas trying to vhistle as he stood imder the eaves of the 
little faideooB Toof, his hands deep in his init^'proof, Ms eyes 
fixed stemly upon a {Hie of luggage over idiich he -was moont- 
ing guard. The car ordered to meet tiiem had not appeared, 
the ancient MofEatt ms staring down the vet road in search 
of it, Sir Charles was telephoning and Lady Bell-Hall fihiver- 
ing over the simnlacmm of a fire in the little valting-rooin. 

Henry did not fed very cheerful ; this was not a happy prd- 
nde to a month at Doncomhe Hall, and the weather bad heea. 
daring the last few "weeks more than even England's repata- 
tioa could tolerate. 

H^uy was very susceptible to atmosphere, and now the cold 
and wet and gathering dusk seem to have been sent towards 
him from Duncombe and to speak ominously in his ear of what 
he would find there. 

He had seldom in all his young life felt so lonely, and he 
eeemed to be back in the War again waiting in a muddy trench 
for dawn to break and . . . 

'Tve succeeded in procuring something,"' vheezed Moffatt 
in his ear, "if you'd kindly assist with the luggage, Mr. 
Blanchard." 

(It was one of Moffatfs most trying peculiarities that he 
could not mast«r Henry's name.) 

"Why, ifs a four-wheeler!" Henry heard Lady Bdl-Hall 
miserably exclaim. 

Ifs all I could do, m'lady," creaked Moffatt "Very diffi- 
cult — 'B time of the evening. Did 01* best, mlady." 
156 
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They climbed inside and vere eoon rising and sinking in ft 
grey doek, whilst boxes, bags and packages surged around them. 
There was complete silence, and at last Lady Bell-Hall veot to 
sleep on Henry's shonlder, to his extreme physical pain, be- 
cause a hatpin stnck sharply into his shoulder, and spiritual 
alarm, because he knew how deeply she would resent his support 
when she woke up. Strange thoughts flitted through his head 
as he bumped and jolted to the tattle of the wheels. They 
were dead, stmnbling to the Styx, other coaches behind them; 
he could fancy the white faces peering from the windows, the 
dark coachman and yet other grey figures stealing from the 
duslgr hedges and cUmbing in to their fore^destined places. 
The Styx? It would be cold and windy and the rain would 
hiss upon the sluggish waters. An exposed boat as he had 
always understood, Qie dim figures huddled together, their eyes 
straining to the farthra shore. He nodded, nodded, nodded — 
'Millie, Christina . . . Mrs. Tenssen ... a strange young man 
called Saxter whom he hated at sight and tried to posh from 
the Coach. The figure changed to Tom Suncombe, swelling 
to an enormous size, swelling, ever swelling, filling the coach so 
that th^ were breathless, crushed ... a sharp pricking awoke 
him to a consciousness of Lady Bell-Hall's hatpin and then, 
quite fiuddeily, to something dse: The noise that he heard, 
not loud, but in some way penetrating beyond the rattle and 
mumble of the cab, was terrifying. Some one in great pain^ 
grr — grr — grr — Ah I Ah! — grr — the noise compressed between 
the teeth and coming in little gasps of agony. 

"What is it?" he said, in a whisper. "Is that yon, sir?" 
He could see very little, the afternoon light faint and green 
behind the rain-blurred panes, but the black figure of Duncombe 
was hunched up against the cab-comer. 

'TVhat is it? Oh, sir, what is it?" 

Then very far away a voice came to him, the words faltering 
from clenched teeth. 

'If 8 nothing. . . . Pain bad for a moment—" 

"Shall I stop the cab, sir?" 

"No, no. . . . Don't wake my — sister." 

The sound of agonizing pain behind the words was like Bome^ 

-joylc 
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■Bung quite inhnTnan ^ Tuieartlily, comiDg from tiie giooDd b^ 
nea£ tiie cab. 

Heniy, tremblmg vith sympathy, and a blind eagerness to 
help, leant forward. Could be change seats P He had vished 
to sit with his bade to the horses but Ihmcombe had insisted 
on bis present place. 

"Please . . . can't I do something?* 

*TTo . . . nothing. It will pass in a moment.'* 

A hand, trembling, came oat and touched bis, then saddenly 
cintched it, inmping from its weak quiver into a frantic grasp, 
almost crushing Henry's. The hand was hot and damp. For 
the moment in the contact with that trouble, the world seemed 
to stop — there was no sound, no movement — even the rain had 
withered away. . . . Then the hand trembled again, relaxed, 
withdrew. 

Henry said nothing. He was shaking from head to foot. 

Lady Bell-Hall awoke. "Oh, where am I? Who's that? 
Is that the bell ? , . . " Then very stiffly : "Oh, I'm very eorry, 
Mr. Trenchard. I'm afraid I was dozing. Are we near^ 
there? Are you there, Charles?" 

Tery faintiy the voice came back. 

"Yes . . . another half-mile. We've passed Brantiscombe,** 

"BeaUy, this cab. I wonder what Mortimers were doin^ 
not eendmg ns a taii. On a day like this too." 

There was silence again. The cab bumped along. Henry 
could think of nothing but that agonizing whisper. Only terri- 
ble suffering could have produced that and fr&m such a man 
as Duncombe. The affection and devotion that had growa 
through these months was now redoubled. He would do any- 
thing for him, anything. Had he known? Memories came 
back to him of hours in the library when Sir Charles had sat 
there, his face whit«^ his ejra sternly staring. Perhapa 
then. . . . But surely some one knew? He moved impatiently, 
longing for this horrible journey to be ended. Then there woe 
lights, a gate swung back, and they were jolting down between 
an avenue of trees. Soon the cab stopped with a jerk before 
a high grey stone building that stood in the half-light as a 
veiling ^dow for a high black doorway and broad sweeping 
steps. Behind, in front and on every side they were surrounded. 
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it eeemed, b; dripping and sigliing ireea. Lad; Bell-Hall 
climbed oat 'with man; UtUe tweaks of dismay and difficol^, 
then Henry. He tnmed and canght one revealing yieion of 
Sir Chsrles'B face — ^white, drawn and most strangely aged — 
as he stood under the yellow li^t from a hanging eqnare lan- 
tern before moving into the hoase. 

At once standing in the hall Henry loved the house. It 
aeemed immediately to come towards him with a gesture of 
friendliness and sympathy. The hall was wide and hi^ with 
a deep stone fireplace and a dark oak staircase peering from 
the shadows. It was ill-lit ; the central lamp bad been designed 
apparently to throw light only on the portrait of a yonug man 
in the dress of the early eighteenth century that hnng over 
the fireplace. Under his portrait Henry read— "Charles Forest 
I>uncombe— October 13th, 1745." 

An elderly, grave-looking woman stood there and a yomig 
apple-cheeked footman to idiom MofEatt was "tee-heeing, tnt- 
tutting" in a sopercUioas whisper. Lady Bell-Hall recovered 
a little. "Ah, tiiere yon are, Mo^an. Quite well? Thafa 
right. And we^l have tea in the Blue Boom. It's very lata 
becanae Mortimer never sent the taxi, but well have tea all 
the same. I must have tea. Take Pret^ One, please, Morgan. 
Don't drop her. Ickle-Ickle-Ickle. Was it cold because we 
were in a nasty slow cab, was it then? There, then, darling. 
Morgan shall take her then — kind Morgan. Yea, tea in the 
Blue Boom, please." 

At last Henry was in his room, a place to which he had 
come, as it seemed to him, through endless winding passages 
and up many corkscrew stairs. It was a queer-shaped little 
room with stone walls, a stone floor and very narrow hig^ win- 
dows. There was, of course, no fire, because in England we 
keep religiously to the .seasons whatever the weather may be. 
The rain was driving hearily upon the window-panes and some 
branches drove with irr^nlar monotony against the glass. The 
- furniture was of the simplest, and there was only one picture 
an oil-painting over the fireplace, of a thin-faced, dark-browed, 
ei^teenth^centuiy priest, cadaverous, menacing, scornful. 

Henry seemed to be miles away from any human company. 
Kot a sound came to him save the rain and the driring branches. 
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(He irasbed hie handB, bmehed his hair, and prepared to find 
his vay dovnstftin, bnt beside the door he paused. As he had 
fancied in the libraiy in Hill Street, so nov again it seemed 
to him Qiat something vas vhispering to him, begging him for 
aympath; and nnderstaiidiDg. He looked hack to ^e Httle chill 
room, then np to the portrait of the yrieat, then to the vindow- 
beyond which he could see the thin gr^ twilight chan^g to 
tiie rainy daik. He stood listening, then with a little shiver, 
half of pleasoje, half of appreheosion, he went out into the 



His jonmey, then, was full of snrpTises. The house waa 
deserted. The passage in which he found himself was bor- 
dered with rooms, and after passing two or three doors he 
timidly opened one and peered in. In the dusk he could see 
but bttle, the air that met him was dose and heavy, dust blew 
into his nostrilB, and be conld just discern a high four-poster 
bed- The floor was bare and chill. Another room into which 
he looked was apparently quite empty. The passage was now 
very dark and he had no candle; he stumbled along, knocking 
his elbow sgainst the wall. "They might have put me in a 
livelier part of the bouse,'* he thought; and yet he was not 
displeased, carrying still with him the sense th&t he waa 
welcome here and not alone. In the dusk he nearly pitched 
forward over a sudd^ staircase, but finding an oak banister 
he felt his way cautiously downward. On the nest floor ha 
was faced with a large oak door, which woold lead, he fancied, 
to the other part of the house. He pushed it slowly back and 
foimd himself in a chapel suffused with a dark purple light 
that fell from the stained-glass window above the altar. 

He could see only dimly, but above the oaken seats he fan- 
cied that some tattered flags were hanging. Here the con- 
sciousness of sympathy that had been with him from tiie begin- 
ning grew stronger. Something seemed to be urging him to 
sit down there and wait. The air grew thicker and the windows, 
seats and walls were veiled in purple smoky mist. He crept 
out half-ashamedly as though he were deserting some one, found 
the stairs again, and a moment later was in a well-lit carpeted 
passage. With a sigh of relief he saw beyond him Moffatt and 
the footman carrying the tea. 

r,.r7-;J-,GOOglf 
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He -woke next day to an early moming flood of snnahine. 
His monoBtic little Toom vith its etone w^b and narrov irin- 
dova gwam in the light that sparkled, as thon^ over vater, 
above bis faded bine catpet. He -went to bis vindav and looked 
oat OQ to a boxwood garden Tith a bleached alley that led to 
a pound, a statue and a little green arbour. Beyond the gard^ 
there were voods, pale green, purple, black against the brightneBS 
of the early morning sky. Thousands of birds were singing 
and the grass was intensely virid after the rain of the day 
before, running in the far distance around the arbour like a 
newly painted green board. 

The impression that the next week made was all of colour, 
light and sunshine. That strange melancholy that had seemed 
to him to perrade everything on the night of his arriTal waa 
now altogether gone, ^though a certain touching, intangible 
'vistfulness was tbere in everything that he saw and beard. 

The house was much smaller than he had at first supposed 
— compact, square, assembling in many ways an old-fadiioned 
doirs house. Buncombe told him that small as it was tiiey had 
closed some of the rooms, and apologized to him for giving him 
a bedroom in the unfurnished portion. "In reality,*' he ei 
plained, "&at part of the house where you are is the brightest 
and most cheCTful side." Our mother, to whom my sister was 
devotedly attached, died in the room next to yours, and my 
sister cannot bear to cross those passages." 

The little chapel was especially enchanting to Henry; the 
stained glass of the east window was most lovely, deep, rich, 
seeming to sink into the inmost depths of colour; it gave out 
shadows of purple and red and blue that he had never seen 
before. The three old flags Ihat hung over the little choir 
were tattered ajid torn, but proud. All the rooms in the 
house were small, the ceilings low, the fireplaces deep and 
drau^ty. 

Henry soon perceived that Duncombe loved this bouse with 
a passionate devotion. He seemed to become another man as 
he moved about in it bosied continually with tiny details, touch- 
ing this, shifting that^ having constant interviews with Spidors, 
the gardener, a large, furry-faced man, and old Mofifatt, and 
Sim<Hi, the appIe-che^ed footman ; an idmtity suddenly in ita 
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Tight place, Batiafying its soul, knowing its tnu cooutt; as h« 
had never seemed to do in London. 

Heniy eav no recurrence of the crisia in the cab. Doncombe 
made no allnsion to it and gave no sign of pain — only Hemy 
fancied that behind Dnncombe's eyes he ettv a foreboding con- 
BciOQKnesB of some terror lying in vait for him and ready to 
Hpring. 

The room in. vhich ho worked iras a little library, diminutive 
in comparisoQ vith the one iu London, on the ground floor, 
lookiog out on to the garden with the etatue of Cupid and the 
pond — a dear little room with old black-faced buats and high 
glas8>fronted bookcases. He bad bron^t a number of hooks 
down with him, and soon he had settled into the place as 
though he bad been there all bia life. 

The interval of that bright, aunny, bird-bannted week seemed, 
when afterwards he looked back to it, like a pause given to biin 
in which to prepare for the events that were even then crowd- 
ing) grey-shaped, face-muffled, to his door. . , . 
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AND PBTKB IN LONDOIT 

T HW Third of tiie Compan; meanwhile tos feeling lonely 
and deserted in London. London in Angnst ia really de- 
pressing in spits of its being the conTentional habit to say ao. 
Aroond every worker's brain there ia a consdonsness of the 
wires of captivi^, and although the weather may be, and indeed 
generally is, cold, wet and dark, nevertheless it is hard to doubt 
but that it is bright and shining by the sea and on the downs. 

Peter could have gone into the country — nothing really held 
him to London — ^but he had in Uteral truth no one with whom 
to go. In the past bo bad not grumbled at having no friends; 
that was after all his own choice — no one was to blame save 
himself — ^but daring these last months something had happened 
to him. He was at length waking from a sleep that seemed to 
him as he looked back to have lasted ever since that terrible 
night that he bad spent on the hill outside Tobias, the night of 
the day that Norah Monogue had died. 

At last he was waking. What'He had said to Millie was true 
- — ^his interest in herself and Henry wae the force that had stirred 
him — and stirred him now to what dangerous ends ? 

One night early in August flung him suddenly at the truth. 

Two of the Three Graces — Grace Talbot and Jane Bobs — 
were at home to their friends in their upper part in Soho Square. 
Peter went because he could not endure another lonely evening 
in his rooms — another hour by himself and he would be forced 
to face the seLf-confession that now at every cost he must avoid. 
So he went out and found himself in the little low-ceilinged 
rooms, thick with smoke and loud with conversation. 

Grace Talbot was looking very faint and languid, buried 

in a large armchair in the centre of the room with a number 

of men round her; Jane Boss, plainer and more pasty than ever, 
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vas fxTiog io be a genial hostesB, and diBCOTering, not for the 
first time, that a caustic tongue was more easily active than % 
kind heart. She wanted to be nice to every one, but, really, 
people were so absurd and so stupid ond so slow. It wasat 
her fault that she was so much cleverer than every one else. 
She didn't want to be. But there you were; one can't help 
one's fate. 

Peter was greeted by one or two and settled down into a 
chair in a comer sear a nice, fat, red-faced man called Amos 
Campbell. Campbell was a novelist who had once been of the 
Galleon school and full of Galleonish subtleties, and now wa« 
popular and Trollopian. He was, perhaps, a trifle ovei-pleased 
with himself and the world, a little too prosperous and jolly 
and optimistic, and being in addition the son of a Bishop, his 
Toice at times rose to a pulpit ring, but he meant well, was 
vigorous and bland and kindly. The Graces thoroughly despised 
him and Peter was astooislied to see him there. Feihaps Nister 
or Gale or one of the other men had bion^t him. He would 
have received no mention in this history had it not been for a 
conversation that had important results both for Peter and 
Henry. 

Literary parties were curious affairs in 1920 ; tiiey shared the 
strange general character of that year in their confusion and 
formlessness. It was a fact that at that time in London there 
was not a, single critical figure who commanded geaeisl respect. 
No school of criticism carried any authority outside its im- 
mediate following — ^Qot one man nor woman alive in Great 
Britain at that moment, not one literary journal, weekly, 
monthly, or daily, carried enough weight behiad its literary 
judgments to shift for a moment the success or failure of a book 
or a personality. Monteith, whose untidy black hair and pale 
face Peter saw in the distance, had been expected to do great 
things, but as soon as he had commanded a literary we^ly he 
had shown that he had no more breadth, nor wisdom, nor 
knowledge than the other men around him, and he had fallal 
quickly into the hands of a small clique who wrote for his p^era 
in a happy spirit of mutual admiration. All this was nobody's 
fault — ^it was tiie note of a period that was far stronger in its 
character than any single human being In it. 
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Ererythuig vaa in the 'wbirlpool of cli&iige, and that little 
loom to-night, vith its smoke, furions converBation, aimless 
wandering of dim figures moving in and out of the haze, f onned 
a 7617 S^x)^ B^mbol of the larger vorld oniaide. 

Peter exchanged a few sentences vith CampbeU then fell into 
sil^ce. Suddenly the testraint that he had been forcing upon 
lumself for the last two months vas relaxed. He would tbinK 
of her. Why should he not? For five minutes. For five min- 
utes. In that dim, smoke-obscured room who would know, 
■who could tell, who could see her save himself? 

She came towards him, smiling, laughing, suddenly springing 
up before him, her arms outstretched, bright in her orange 
jumper as she bad been on that day in Heniy*B room ; then her 
face changed, softened, gravity came into it; she was leaning 
towards him, listening to his stoiy, her eyes were kindly, she 
stretched oat her hand and touched his "kaee, be held out his 
aims. ... Oh Qod \ hut he must not. She vras not for him, 
she could not be. Even were he not already tied what could he 
offer her with his solemnity and dreamioessP . . . He sprang up. 

"Going already?" said CampbelL "Had enough of it?" 

"Xo. I want to speak to Monteith. Hullo, here's Seymour. 
£eep bfm off, Campbell. His self-satisfaction is more than I 
couU endure just now." 

He sat down again and watched the figures, so curiously dim 
and unreal that it might be a world of ghosts. 

"Ghosts? Perhaps we are. Anyway we soon will be." 

Jane Eoss came stumping towards him. "Oh, Mr. Westcott I 
Come and make yourself useful. There's Anna Makepeace over 
there, who wrote Plum Bun. Tou ought to know her." 

*Tm very happy where I am." She stumped away, and, 
sitting back in his chair, he was suddenly aware of Grace Talbot, 
who, although Monteith had come up and was talking very 
seriously, was staring in front of her, lost, many miles away, 
dreaming. 

She was suddenly human to him, she who had been for the 
most part the drop of ink at the end of a cynical pen, the con- 
temptuous Sash of an arrogant eye, the languorous irony of a 
dismissing hand. 

She was as unhappy as himself; perceiving it suddenly and 
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her efisential looelitiees he felt a -warmth of feeling for her that 
intenselj svirprised him. "What children ire all are!" he said 
to himself: "the Graces, Monteith, the great Mr. Winch, the 
Pamian Mrs. Wanda, and all the rest of ub I How little ve 
knovl What insecure, fumbling artists the beet of ua — and 
the only two great writers of our time are the humblest men 
amon^^t us. After all otir arrogance is necessary for us becanse 
we have failed, written eo badly, travelled such a tiny way." 

An urgent longing for humility, generosity, humour, kindli- 
ness of heart swept over him. He felt that at that moment he 
could love any one, however slow and conventional their brain 
vere their heart honest, generous and large. He and Monteith 
and Grace Talbot were leading little henmied-in lives, moving 
in little hemmed-in groups, talking in little hemmed-in phrases. 

Like Henry a few months earlier a revelation seemed to codw 
to him that Life was the gate to Art, not Art to Life. He surely 
bad been taught that lesson again and again luid yet he had 
not learnt it. 

He was pulled out into the centre of the room by a suddetf 
mience and a realization that every one was listening to a heated 
argument between Monteith and Campbell. Grace Talbot was 
looking up firom ber chair at the two m^i with her accostomed 
glance of lazy superiority. 

Westcott was surprised at Campbell, -who was a comfortable 
man, eager to be liked by every one, afraid therefore to risk 
controversy lest some one should be displeaeed, practised in' 
flaying the thing that his neighbour wished to hear. 

But something on this occasion had become too strong for 
Tiim , ancl dragged him for once into a public declaration of faith> 
r^:ardleGs whether he offended or no. 

"You're all 'wrong, Monteith," he burst out. "You're all 
wrong. And 111 tell you why. I'm ten years older than you 
are and ten years ago I might have thought aa you do. Nov 
I know better. You're wrong becanse you're arrogant, and 
you're arrogant because you're limited, and you're limited be- 
cause you've surrounded yourself irith smaller men who all 
think as you do. You've come to look on the world simply 
as one big field especially manured by God for the so'wing at 
your own little particular seed. If other poor humans choose 
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to b«g for Bome of your eeed yoall let them hare it and give 
&em penaifiBion to sow, but there's only one kind of seed, and 
jou know what kind that is. 

"Well, you're wrong. You've got a decent little plant that 
was stronger six years ago thao it la now — but still not a bad 
little plant You're fluent and clever and modem; you're 
better than some of them, Grace Talbot here, for instance, 
because you do believe in. the past and believe that it has some 
kind of connection with the present, but you've deliberately 
narrowed your talent ond your influenc« by your arrogance. 
Arrogance, Arrogance, Axrogaoce — thafs the matter with all 
of you — and the matter witit Literature and Art to-day, and 
politics too. You all think you've got the only recipe and that 
you've nothing to leam. You've everything to learn. Any 
ploughman in Devonshire io-day could teaeh yon, only the 
trouble is that he's arrogant too now and thinks be knows ev^* 
thing because his labour leaders tell him so." 

Campbell paused and Mont«ith stmck in. Monteith when 
be was studying at Cambridge the Arts of being a Public Man 
had leamt that Bule No. 1 was — Kever lose your temper in 
public unless the crowd is with you. 

He remained therefore perfectly calm, simply scratching his 
hair and rubbing his bristly chin. 

"Very good, CampbelL But aren't you being a litUe bit 
arrogant yourself? And quite right, too. You ought to be 
arrogant and I ought to he. We both imagine that we know 
something abont literature. Well, why shouldn't we say what 
we know? Whafs the good of the blind leading the blind? 
Why should I pretend that I know as little as Mr. Snookes 
and Mr. Jenks? I know more than they. Why should I pre- 
tend that every halfpenny novelist who happens to be the fashion 
of the moment is worth attention? Why shouldn't I select the 
good work and praise it and leave the rest alone V 

"Yes," said Campbell; "whafs good work by your over- 
sophisticated, over-read, over-intellectual standard? Well and 
good if you'll say Tve trained myself in such and such a way 
and my opinions are there. My training, my surroundings, 
my own talent, my friends have all persuaded me in this direc- 
tifoi. There are other men, other works that max he good or 
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bad. I don't knoT. About contemporary Art one can onl; be 
personal, never final. I have neither tiie nniveisal tempera- 
ment nor the uniyersal training to be Judge. I can be Advo- 
cate, Special Pleader. I can show you somethiDg good that you 
haven't noticed before. 

"I am not God Almighty, nor do I come straight from 
Olympus. I have still a lot to learn." 

"If youll forgive me saying eo, Mr. Campbell," said Jane 
Boas, "you're talking tbe most arrant nonsense. You're doing 
your best to break down what a few of us are trying to restore 
•—some kind of a literary standard. At last there's an attempt 
being made to praise good work and leave tbe fools alone." 

"And I'm one of the fools," broke in Campbell "Oh, I know. 
But don't think there's personal feeling in this. There mig^t 
have been ten years ago. I worried then a terrible deal about 
whether I were an artist or no ; I cai«d what you pec^le said, 
read your reviews and was damnably puzzled by the different 
decisions you gave. And then suddenly I said to myself : 'Why 
shouldn't I have some fun? Life's short. I'm not a great 
artist, and never shall be. I'll write to please myself.' And I 
did. And I've been happy ever since. You're just as divided 
labont me as you used to be. And juat as divided about one 
another. The only difference is that you still worry about one 
another and fight and scratch, and I bow to your superior judg- 
ment — and enjoy myself, I haven't much of an intellect, I'm 
not a good critic, but I'm nearer real life tiian you are, any of 
you. What you people are doing is not separating the sheep 
from the goats as you think you are — ^none of you are decided 
as to who the sheep really are — but you are simply separating 
Life from Art. We're not an artistic nation — ^nothing will 
ever make us one. We've provided some of the greatest artists 
the world has ever seen because of our vitality and our inde- 
pendence of cliques. How much about Art did Richardson and 
Fielding, Scott and Jane Austen, Thackeray and Dickens, 
TroUope and Hardy consciously know? When has Hardy ever 
written one single statem^t about Art outside hia own prefaces, 
and in them he talks simply of his own books. But these men 
knew about life. Fielding could tell you what the inside of a 
debtor's prison is like, and Scott could plant trees, and Thack- 
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era; was no mean judge of a Bhady crowd at a foreign wateiing- 
place, and Hardy knev all abont milking a cow. What do yon 
people know atmnt anything save literary values and over them 
you sqnabble all the while. There aren't any literary values 
until Time has spoken. But there is such a thing as respond- 
ing to the beauty in something that you've seen or read and 
telling othCTB that you've enjoyed it — and there are more things 
in this world to enjoy— even in the mess that if s in at this 
moment — than any of you people realize," 

Campbell stopped. Seymour, who was standing just behind 
him, saw fit to remark: "How right you are, Campbell; Life's 
glorious it seems to me. What was it Stevenson said: Tiife 
is BO foil of a number of things.' " 

Poor Campbell I Nothing more terrible than Seymour's ap- 
preciation was to be found in the London of that period. 

"Oh, damn!" Campbell muttered. "I didn't see you were 
there, S^monr. Just my lack." 

But Peter bad been watching Grace Talbo^^ eye^ She had 
not listened to a word of the little discussion. The cessation of 
voicee polled her back. "You're a good fellow, Campbell," she 
said. "You've got a good digestion, a gift for narrative, very 
little intellect, and at fifty youll be very fat and have purple 
veins in your nose. We all like you, but you really must foi^ 
give us for not taking you seriously." 

Campbell lauded. "Perhaps you're right," he said. "But 
which is better? To be a second-rate artist and free or to be a 
second-rate artist and bound ? Your little stories are very nice, 
Grace, but they aren't as good as either Tchehov or Maupassant. 
Monteith's poetry is clever, bat it isn't as good as T. E. Brown 
on one side or Clong^ on the other, and neither T. E. Brown or 
Clough were first-rate poets. So can't we, all of us, Becond- 
rai^^ as we are, afford to be generouB to one another and take 
everything a little less solemnly? Life's passing, you know. 
Happiness and gioierosity are worth having." 

"We will now sing Hymn 313 : 'Onward Christian Soldiers.' " 
said Jane Boss, laughing. "Nest Sunday being the Third after 
Trinily the sermon at EveuBong will be preached by tiie Ber. 
Amos Campbell, Bector of Little Msrrow PumpemickdL He 
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vill take as his text *SIeBsed are the meek for they shall inherit 
the earth/ The CoUeddon will be for Church Expenses." 

Every one latighed but Grace Talbot moved restleesly in her 
chair. 

"All the sam^" she said, "Amos is right in a way. Why the 

devil don't we write better? I wish — ^I wish " But nobody 

knew what she wished because the great Mr. Winch arrived at 
that moment and demanded attention. 

Peter walked home to his Marylebone rooms in a fine confusion 
of thought and feeling. Campbell was a bit of a fool, too fal^ 
too prosperous, too anxious to be popular, but he was a happy 
man and a man who vaa living his life at its very fullest. He 
was not a great artisi^ of course — great artists are never happy — 
but he had a narrative gift that it amused him to play every 
morning of his life from ten to twelve, and he made mon^ from 
that gift and could buy books and pictaree and occasionally do a 
fri^d a good turn. Monteith and Grace Talbot and the others 
were more serious artists and were more seriously considered, 
but their gifts came to mighty little in the end — ^thin, little 
streams. As to Peter his gift came simply to Qotiiing at all. 
And yet he did not wish to be CampbeU. Too much prosperi^ 
was bad and Campbell in the "slippered and pantabon" age, 
when it came to him, would be unpleasant to behold. His ea- 
cbantment was very different from MiUie^s and Henry's, blesS 
them. At the thought of them there came such a longing for 
them, for their physical presence, their cheery voices, their 
laughter and noise, that he could scarcely endure his lopelinees. 
Theirs was the Age. Theirs the Kingdom, the Power and the 
Glory. 

And why should he not long for Millie? For Qie second time 
that evening he abandoned himself to the thought of her. As 
he walked down Oxford Street, pearl-grey under sheeted stars, 
he conjured her to his side, put his arm about her, bent down 
and raised her face to his, kissed her. . . . Why should he not? 
He was married. But that was such years ago. Was he to bo 
cursed, for ever because of that early mistake ? 

Maybe Clare was dead. He would go off to France to-morrow 
and make another search. Now when real love bad come to 
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him at laat he vonld not be cheated any more. Life 'was 
paseiBg. In a few Tears it would be too Ute. His agonized 
longing for Millie seized him so that he stood for a moment oat- 
aide the shuttered windows of Selfridge^a, frozea into immobility 
by the power of hie desire. 

At least he coidd be her friend — ^her friend who wonld nm to 
the world's end for her if she wished it; to be her friend and to 
write as Campbell had said simply for his own fan — after all, he 
vas getting something out of l^e in that; to go on and see tiiis 
new world developing in her ^es, to help her to get the best oat 
of it, to live for the yoong generation throngb her. ... So 
strong was his desire that he really believed for a moment that 
she was by his side. . . . 

"Millie/' he whispered. When in his rooms he switched on 
the light he f onud on his table two letters ; he saw at once that 
one was in Killie's handwriting. Eagerly he tore it op^i. He 
Tead it: 

USTBOPOUTAK HoTEL, OlADOATC 

3fT Dkab PcrER — ^I feel tiiat you must be the nert human beingr 
after Henry to hear a piece of news that has made me TCry hamf. 
I am eogaged — to a man called Baxter. I met bim first at IGss 
Flatus and f dl in love with him at first Bight. I do hope youTl 
like him. I'm sure you wilL Tve t^Id him about you and he 
saya he's afraid of you because you soond so dsver. H^s clever 
too in his -own iray, but it isn't books. I'm ao happy and it does 
eeem so selfish when the world is in such a meea and so many 
people are hard up. But this only happens once I 

I do want you to meet Bunny (^Vs Baxter) as soon as ever 
you can.— Tour affectionate friend, 

IbLUOKKT T&KMOHABD. 

When Peter had finished the letter he switched off tie li(^t and 
Bat on, staring at tlie blue-faced window-pane. 
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YOU (mgbt to have told me about it before, dear,*^ said 
Victoria. "Yon knew how simply thrSled I'd be." 

Millie and Victoria were sitting in low chairs near the buid. 
In front of them was tiie sea walk along whoBe grass; snrface 
people passed and repassed — beyond the grass a glittering, 
sparkling sea of blue and gold : above their heads a sky of stain- 
less colonr. In rovre to ri^^t and left of them serried ranks of 
deck-chairs were packed together and every chair contained a 
more-or-lees hnman beii^. The band could be heard now rising 
above the chatter, now falling oat of sight altogether as though 
the bandsmen were plunged two or three times a minato into a 
deep pit^ thore to cool and reflect a little before swing^g up 
again. 

It was so hot and glittmng a day that every one iras happy — 
hysterically bo, perhaps, hecanae the rain was certain to return, 
80 that Uiey were an army holding a fori^ that they knew they 
■were not stating enou^ to defend for long. There were boato 
like butterflies on the sea, and every once and again an aeroplane 
throbbed above the heads of the visitors and reminded them that 
they were living in the tw^itieth century. 

Millie, who adored the sun and was in the nature of things 
almost terribly happy, drew the eyes of every paeser-by towards 
her. She was conscious of this as she was conscious of her 
health, her happiness, her supreme confidence in eternal benevo- 
l«ice, her charity to all the worid. Victoria had been, before 
Millie made her confession, in a state of delight with her clothes, 
her hat, her parasol, her publicity and her digestion. Millie's 
news threw her into an oddly confused state of delight, trepida- 
175 
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iion and self-importance. She Uirilled to the knowledge that 
there iras a vonderfnl Tomonce going on at her very side, bnt it 
would mean, perhaps, that she would lose Millie, and she thought 
it, on the whole, rath^ impertinent of Mr. Baxter. It hurt her, 
too, that this should hare existed for weeks at her side and that 
she should hare noticed nothing of it. 

"Oh, my Millie, you should have told me !** she cried. 

"I would have told yon at once," said Millie, "but Bunny 
wanted us to he quiet about it for a week or two, until his mother 
letumed from Scotland." 

"But yon could hare told me," continued Victoria, 'Tm so 
eafe and never tell anything. And why should Mr. Baxter keep 
it quiet as though he were ashamed of it?" 

"I know," said Millie. "I didn't want him to. I hate 
secrecy and plots and mysteries. And so I told him. But it 
was only for a week or two. And his mother comes down from 
Scotland on Friday." 

"Well, I hope it will be a long engagement, darling, ao that 
yon may be quite sure before you do it. I remember a cousin 
of ours meeting a girl at tea in onr houBe, proposing io her 
before he'd had his second cup, marrying her next morning at 
a registry office and separating from her a week later. He took 
to drink after tliat and married his cook, and now he has ten 
children and not a penny." 

The music rose into a triumphant proclamation of Sir Wil- 
liam Gnberfs lyric concerning "Captain Sure," and Victoria 
discovered two friends of hers from the hotel, sitting quite close 
to her and very friendly indeed. 

Altliough they had been at Cladgate so short a time Victoria 
had acquired a large and raxious circle of new acquaintances, a 
drcle very different indeed from the one that filled the honse in 
Cromwell Boad. MilUe was amused to see how swiftiy 
Victoria's wealth enabled her to change from one type of human 
to another. No New Art in Cladgate! No, indeed. Mostly 
very charming, warm-hearted people with no nonsense about 
theuL Millie also perceived that bo soon as any human creature 
floated into the atmosphere of Victoria's money it changed like 
a chameleon. However ungrasping and unacquisitive it may 
have hitherto been, the consciousness that now with a little gush 
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and patieDce it might obtain something for nothing hod at 
astonishing effect 

All Victoria desired was to be loved, and by as many people 
as possible. Within a week the vhole of visiting Cladgate 
adored her. It adored her bo much that it was willing to eat 
her food, sit in her car, allow itself to be taken to tiie theab« 
free of expense, and make little Bo^eBUons about possible gifts 
that wonld be gratefnlly received. 

All that was reqaested of it in retnm was that it should praise 
Victoria to her face and allow her to exercise her power of 
command. 

Millie did not think the worse of human nature for this. Sh« 
perceived that in these strange times when prices were so high 
and incomes so low any one would do anything for money. A 
certain Captain Blatt— a cheerful gentleman of any age from 
thirty to fifty — ^was quite frank with her about it. "I vraa 
quite a normal man before the war. Miss Trenchard. I was, I 
assure you. Stockbroking in the City and making enough to 
have a good time. Now I'm making nothing — and I would do 
anything for money. Atufthinff. Let some one offer me a 
thousand pounds down and I will sell my soul for tiaee rncmths. 
One must exist, you know." 

Victoria's happiness was touching to behold. Tlie Blocks, the 
Balaclavas and the rest were entirely forgotten. Millie had 
hoped, at first, that she might do something towards stemming 
this new tide of hungry ones. But after a warning or two she 
saw that she was powerless. "Why, Millie," cried Victoria, 
"you're becoming a cynic. You suspect every one. I'm sure 
Mrs. Norman is perfectly sweet and ifs too adorable of her to 
want me to be god-mother to her new darling baby. And poor 
Mr. Hackett I With his brother consumptive at Davos and de- 
pending entirely upon him and his old mother nearly ninety, 
and his business all gone to pieces because of the War, of course 
I must help him. Whafa my money for?" 

Meanwhile this same money poui^ forth like water. Would 
it one day he exhausted? Millie wrote to Dr. Brooker and 
asked him to keep a watch. "She's quite hopeless just now," 
she wrote, "but we're only here for another three weeks. I sup- 
pose we must let her have her fan while she can." 

-^oo^lc 
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Kevertiielees it ms npon this same beantiful aftemooa tiial 
Bhe realized a more sinister and personally dangerous effect of 
Yictoris's generosit?. She wa» sitting back in her chair, almost 
asleep. Tbs world came as a eobored mnrmnr to her, tiie feint 
rhythm of the band, the soft bltie of sea and sky, the sharp note 
of Victoria's voice — ^"Oh, really P' "Fancy indeed!" "Jnst 
think I" The -warmth upon her body was like an encircling arm 
caiessing her very gentiy with the little breeze that was ita 
Toice. She seemed to swing ont to sea and bock again, lazily, 
lazily, too happy, too sleepy to think, fading into unreality, into 
nothing bnt cotonr, soft bine swathes of colour wrapping her 
Tonnd. . . . Then suddenly, with a sharp outline like a black 
pencil drawing against a white background, she saw Bunny. 

Beautifally dressed in white flannels, a straw hat pushed bad: 
a little from his forehead, he stood, some way down the green 
pi h, half-tamed in her direction, searching amongst the chairs. 

She noticed all t^e things about him that she loved — ^his neat- 
ness, his slim body, his dark eyes, sunburnt forehead, black 
moustache, his mouth even then unconsciously half-smiling, hia 
breeding, bis self-confidence. 

**Ah t how I love him t" and still swaying out to sea she, from 
that blae distance, could adore him without fear that he would 
hold her cheap. 

"I love him, I love him " Then from the very heart of 

.the bine, sharply like the burst of a cracker in her ear, a sound 
snapped — ^"Look out ! Look out I There's danger here !" 

The sound was so sharp ^at as one does after some terrifying 
nightmare she awoke with a clap of conBciouBness, sitting up in 
her chair bewildered. Had some one spoken? Had an aero- 
plane swooped suddenly down? Had she really slept? Every- 
thing now was close upon her, pressing her in — the metallic 
dash of the band, the voices, the bru^ of incessant footsteps 
upon the grass, and Bunny was coming towards her now, his ^es 
lit. . . . Had some one spoken ? 

Greetings were exchanged. Victoria could not say very 
much. She could only press bis hand and murmur, '^'m bo 
glad — Millie has told me. Blees you both I" 

He smiled, waa embarrassed, and carried Millie off t<a a 
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viaXk. Ab Boon aa they had gone a little way he hnrgt ont, "Oh, 
Mill, why did you ? I aeked you not to." 

"I cotddn't help it. I warned yon that I hate concealment 
I'm very sorry. Bunny, hot I can't keep it secret any longer." 

She looked up and saw to her amazement that he was angry. 
His face was puckered and he looked ten years older. 

"Have you told any one else?" 

"Only my mother and a great friend." 

"Friend ? What friend ?" 

"A great frioid of Henry's — ^yes and of mine too," she burst 
ont laughing. "You needn't worry, Bimny. He's a dear old 
thing;, but he's weU over forty and I've never been in the least 
in love with him." 

"He is with you, I suppose?" 

Strangely his words made her heart beat a little faster. 
Strange because whst did she care whether Peter were in Jtve 
with her or no? And yet — it was nice, even now when she was 
swallowed up by her love for Bonny, it was pleasant to think that 
Peter did care — cared a little. 

"Oh, he looks on me and Henry as in the schoolroom still." 

"Then why did yon tell him about us?" 

"1 don't know. What does it matter ?" 

"It matters just this much — that I asked you not to tell any- 
body and you've told every one in sight." 

"Well, I'm lite that. I did keep it for three or four weeks, 
hut I hate being deceitful. I'm proud of you and proud ot 
your caring for me, I want people to know. Of course if 
there were any re<U reason for keeping it secret " 

"There is a real reason. I told you. My motiier " 

"She's coming back on Friday, so it doesn't matter now, 
teUing people." 

"But it does matter. People taJk so." 

"But why shouldn't they talk? Therms nothing to be 
ashamed of in our being engaged." 

He said nothing and they walked along in an uncomfortable 
silence. Then she turned to him, putting her hand through bis 
arm. 

"Now, look here. Bunny. We're not going to have a quarreL 
And if we are going to have a quarrel, I must know what it's 
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alioat. ETeiytMng mugt be straight between oa, alvayB. I 
can't ieca- your not telling me what you're thinking. I'm sen- 
sible, I can stand anjrthing if yoa'Il only tell me. Is tiiere an; 
other reason besides your mother why you don't want people to 
kaoT that we're engaged ?" 

"No, of course not — only. . . . Well, it looks so silly geeing 
that we have no money and " 

"What does it matter what people say? We know, you and I, 
that yon're going to hare a job soon. We can manage on a 
Tery little at first " 

"It isn't that " He suddenly snuled, looking young and 

happy again. He pressed her arm against his side. "Look 
here, Millie — as yoa've let the cat out of the bag, the least yon 
can do is to help about the money aide of things.'* 

"Help? Of course I will." 

'TVell, then — why not work old Victoria for a trifle? She's 
rolling in wealth and just chucks it round on all sorts of rotten 
people who don't care about her a daiun. Sher's devoted to yoQ. 
I'm sure she'd settle something on us if you aa&ed her." 

Millie stared at him. 

"Live on Victoria! Ask her for mon^y? Oh, Bnnnyl I 
couldn't " 

"Why not ? Everyone does — people who aren't half so fond of 
her as you are." 

"Ask her to support us when we're young and — Bunny, what 
an awful idea. Please " 

"Bot I Sometimes I think, Millie, you've lived in a wood all 
your days. Everyone does it these times. We're all pirates. 
She's got more than she knows what'to do with — we haven't any, 
She likes you better than any one. You've been working for 
her like a slave." 

Millie moved away a little. 

"You can put that out of your head. Bunny — once and fi^ 
alL I shall never ask Victoria for a penny." 

"If you don't, I wilL" 

"If yon do, I'll never speak to you again." 

"Very wdl, then, don't." Before she could answer he had 
tamed and was walking rapidly away, his head up, his shoulders 
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Instantly misery swooped down npon ber like an evil, mon- 
stronB bird that covered the sky, blotting out the eun with its 
black wings. Misery and incomprehension I So swiftly bad 
the world changed that when the familiar figures— the men and 
the women so casual and uncaring — came back to her vision 
they had no reality io her, but were like fragments of coloured 
glaas shaking in and out of a kaleidoscope pattern. She vras 
soon sitting beside Victoria again. 
She said: "Why, dear, where is Mr. Baiter?" 
And Millie said : ''He had to go back to the hotel for some- 

But Victoria just now waa frying other fish. She had at her 
side Angela Compten, her newest and greatest friend. She had 
known Angela for a we^ and Angela bad, she said, given a new 
impulse to her life. Miss Compten was a slim woman with 
black hair, very black eyebrows and red cheeks. Her features 
seemed to be painted on wood and her limbs too moved jerkily 
to support the doll-like illusion. But she was not a doll; oh 
dear, no, far from it 1 In their first half-bour together she told 
Millie that what she lived for was adventure — "And I have 
them I" she cried, ber black eyes flashing. "I have them all the 
time. It is an extraordinary thing that I can't move a yard 
without them." It waa her desire to be the centre of every 
party, and thoroughly to attein this ^viable position she wae 
forced, so Millie vcfy quickly suspected, to invent tales and 
anecdotes when the naked truth failed her. She bad been to 
Cladgate on several other summers and was able, therefore, to 
bristle with personal anecdotes. "Do you see that man over 
there?" she would delieiously whisper. "The one with the 
high collar and the side-whiskers. He looks as though butter 
wouldn't melt in his month, but one evening last summer as I 

was coming in " or "That girl I My dear. . . . Drugs — oh I 

I know it for a fact. Terribly sad, isn't it? But I happen to 
have seen " 

All these teles she told with the mogt innocent intentions in 
the world, being one, as she often assured ber friends, who 
wouldn't hurt a fly. Victoria believed every word that fell from 
her lips and adored to believe. 

To-day she was the greatest comfori^ to Millie. She could sit 
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there in her misery and gather aroimd her Angela's little 
scandals as protection. 

"Oh, but it can't be 1" Victoria woold cry, her eyes shining. 

"Oh, of coarse, if yon don't want to believe me I I saw him 
staring at me days before. At last he spoke to me. We were 
quite alone at the moment, and I said : Really I'm Tery sony, 
but I don't know yon.' 

"'Give me just five minutes,' he begged, 'that's all I ask. 
If you knew what it would mean to me.' And, I knowing all 
the time, my dear, about the awful things he'd been doing to 
his wife — I let him go on for a little while, and then very quietly 
I said " 

Millie stared in front of her. The impulse that she was 
fighting was to run after him, to find him anywhere, anywhere, 
to tell him that she was sorry, that it had been her fault . . . 
just to have his hand in hera again, to see his eyes kindly, af- 
fecti(Histe, never, never again that fierce hoatilit7 as fhou^ he 
hated her and were a stranger to her, another man whom she did 
not know and had never seen before. 

"Of course I don't blame him for drinking. After all there 
have been plenty of people brfore now who have found that too 
much for them, but before everybody like that I All I know is 
that his brother-in-law came up (mind you that is all in the 
strictest confidence, and — ) and said before eveiy one " 

But why should she go to him ? He had been in the wrong. 
That he should be like the others and want to plunder Victoria, 
poor Victoria whom she was always defending. . . . 

The band played "God Save the King." Slowly they all 
walked towards the hotel. 

"Yes, thafs the woman I mean," said Miss Compton. "Over 
there in the toque. Ton wouldn't think it to look at her, would 
you? But I assure you " 

Millie crept like a wounded bird into the hotel. He was 
waiting for her. He dragged her into a comer behind a palm. 

"Millie, I didn't mean it — ^I don't know what I was about. 
Jorgive me, darling. Yon must, yon must. . . . I'm a brute, 
a cad. . . ." 

Forgive him? Happiness returned in warm floods of light 
and colour. Happiness. But even as he kissed her it was not, 
she knew, happiness of quite the old kind — no, not quite. 
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Ellen was coining. Very soon. In two days. Millie did 
not know iriiy it vab that she eboold tremble apprehensively. 
She VfOB not one to tremble before anything, but it was an 
honest fact that she was more truly frightened of Ellen than 
of any one she had ever met. There was something in Ellen 
that frightened her, something secret and hidden. 

Then of course Ellen would be naety about Bunny. She had 
been already nasty about bim, but she had not been aware then 
of the engagement And in some strange way Millie was more 
afraid now of what Ellen would say about Bunny than she had 
been before that little quarrel of a day or two ago. 

Millie, in spite of herself, thought of that little quarrel. Of 
course all lovers mnst have quarrels— quarrels were the means 
by which lovers came to know one another better — but he should 
not have gone off like that, should not have hurt ber, . . . 
She could not as she would wish declare it to have been all her 
own fault. Well, then. Bunny was not perfect Who had ever 
said that he was? Who teas perfect when you came to that? 
Millie herself was far from perfect But she wanted him to be 
honest At that stage in her development she rated honesty 
very highly among the virtues — ^not unpleasant stupid, so-called 
honesty, where you told your friends frankly what you thought 
of them for your own pleasure and certainly not tiieirs, but 
honesty among friends so that yon knew exactly where you were. 
It waa not honest of Bunny to be nice to Victoria in order to 
get money out of hex — ^bnt Millie was beginning to perceive that 
Victoria, good, kind and foolish as she was, was a kind of 
plague-Bpot in the world, infecting everyone who came neax her. 
Even Millie herself . . . ? 

And with this half -formed criticism of Bunny there came most 
curiously a more urgent physical longing for him. Before, 
when be had seemed so utterly perfect, the holding of hands, 
kisses, embraces could wait Everything was so safe. But now 
was everything so safe? If they could quarrel like that at a 
moment's notice, and he could look suddenly as though he hated 
her, vrere they so safe? Bunny himself was changiog a Utile. 
He was always wanting to loss ber, to lead her into dark 
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comers, to tell her over and over again tiiat he adored her. 
Their love in these last days had loBt some fine quality of 
sobriety and restraint that it had possessed at first. 

There iras something in the air of Cladgate vith its brass 
hands, its over-dreeeed iromeo, its bridge and its dancing. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Millie worried herself 
very mnch. Only dimly behind her the sky had changed, thick- 
ening ever so iJightfy. Her sense of oichantment was not 
pierced. 

Ellen arrived and was too sweet for any words. 

In a letter to Henry, MiUie wrote; 

. . . and do yon ever tad, 1 wonder, that oar paths are croasins 
all the timef It is, I suppose, because we have always been so 
much together and have doae everything toge&eT. But I see 
eveiything so vividly that it is exactly as though I had been there 
— Duncombe and the thick woods and the little chapel and the 
deserted rooms and the boxwood garden. All this here is the very 
opposite, oiE course, and yet simply the other half of a necessary 
whole perhaps. Aren't I getting philosophical 1 Only I should 
hate to think that all that you are sharing in now is going out 
of the world and all this ugliness of mine remains. But of course 
it won't, and if a up to us, Henry, to see that it doesn't. 

Meanwhile, Ellen has arriTod and is at present like one of those 
sugar mice that you buy at the toy-shop — simply too sweet for 
words. Poor thing, all she needs is for some one to love her pas- 
sionately and she'll never, never get it. She's quite ready to love 
■ some one else passionately and to snatch what she can out of that, 
but she isn't made for passion — sh^e so bony and angular and 
auspicious, and is angry so easily. 

I begged Victoria not to say anything about the engagement 
at present and she hasn't, although it hurts her terribly to keep 
it in. Is'at it silly to be ^raid of Ellen? But I do so hate scenes. 
So many people seon to like them. Mother cured us of wanting 
them. 

I'm dancing my legs off. Yesterday, Tm ashamed to say, I 
danced all a lovdy afternoon. The Syncopated Orchestra here 
is heavenly, and Bunny says I two-step better than any one he's 
ever known. 

Meanwhile, under the dancing and the eating and the dress* 
ing-up, there's the strangest feding of unrest. Yesterday there 
was ft Bolshevik meeting near the bandstand. Luckily there was 
a football match (very important — Cladgate v. Maigate) and 
all the supposed Bolshies went to that instead. Aren't we a funny 
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coQnti7? Victoria's vei? hapi:^, dTeesinff and undreesing, taking 
people out in the car and buying things she doesn't want. She 
plays bridge very badly and was showing signs of interest in 
Spiritualism. Ihey have stances in the hotel every night, and 
Victoria went to one last errening and was fortunate^ fright- 
ened out of her life. Some one put a hand on her bare shoulder 
and she made such a fuss' that they had to break up the stance. 
Give my love to Peter if you see him. He wrote me a sweet little 
letter about the engag^nent. . . . 

That vtuch (Uillje had said about her conBciousnees of 
HeDry'e world was very true. It seemed to her that his life and 
experience was always intermingling with hers, and one could 
not possibly be complete without the oiher. Now, for instance, 
Ellen was the connecting link. Ellen, one could see at once^ 
did not belong to Cladgate, with its materialian, snobbery and 
self-satisfaction. Cross old maid though yon might call her, 
she had power and she had passion; moreover she was restlees, 
in search of something that she would never find perhaps, but 
the search was the thing. That was Henry's world — dear, 
pathetic, stumbling Hairy, with his fairy princess strai^t out 
of Hans Andersen, and the wicked witch and the cottage built 
of sugar — all this, aa Millie felt assured, to vanish with the crow 
of the cock, but to leave Henry (and here was what truly 
distinguished him from his fellows) with his vision captured, 
the vision that was more important than the reality. EUen vaM 
one of the midway figures (and the world has many of them, 
discontented, Mpiring, frustrated) who serve to join the Dream 
and the Business. 

Unhappy they may b^ but they have their important use and 
are not the least valuable part of Ood's creation. See Ellen in 
her black, rather dingy frodc striding about the corridors of the 
Cladgate hotel, and you were made uncomfortably to think of 
things that you would rather forget. 

During her first days sbe was ddighted with Cladgate and 
everything and everybody in it. Tien the rain came back and 
danced upon the glass roofs and> jazz bands screamed from 
floor to floor, and every one sat under the ptJms in pairs. TTiere 
was no one to sit with Ellen ; she did not play bridge, she did 
not dance. She was left alone. Millie tried to be kind to ha. 
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vhen ehe remembered, but it was Ellen's fate to be forgotten. 

One evening, joBt as Millie was going to bed, Ellen came into 
the room. She etood by the door glowering. 

"I'm going back to London to-morroTF," she annonnced. 

*'0h, Ellen, why? I thoiight yon were enjoying yonrself so 
madi." 

"I'm miserable hera Nobody wants me." 

"Oh, but you're wrong. I " 

She strode across to Millie's dressing-table. "ITo, you don't. 
Don't lie about it Do you think I haven't eyes ?" 

Suddenly she sank on to the floor, buiying her head in. 
Millie's lap, bursting into deeperate crying. 

"Oh, I'm BO lonely — so miserable. Why did I ever come 
here? Nobody wants me. They'd Tather I was dead. . . . 
They eay work — ^find work, they say. What are you doing 
thinking about love with your plain face and ugly body? This 
is the Twentieth Century, they say, the time for women like 
you. Every woman's free now. Free? How am I free? 
"Work? What wo A can I do? I was never trained to any- 
thing. I can't even write letters decently. When I work the 
others laugh at me — I'm so slow, I want some one to love — 
some one, something. I can't keep even a d<^ because Yic^ria 
doesn't like doge. . . . Millie, be kind to me a little — ^let me 
love you a little, do things for you, run meesagefi, anything. 
Tou're so beautiful. Every one loves you. Give me a little. 

Millie comforted her as best she might She stroked her hair 
and kissed her, petted her, but, as before, in her youth and con- 
fidence she felt some contempt for Ellen. 

"Get up," she whispered. "Ellen, dear, don't kneel like that. 
Please. , , , Please." 

Ellen got np. 

"You do your best You want to be kind. But you're young. 
You can't understand. One day, perhaps, you'll know better," 
Koi she went away. 

Was it Ellen or the daily life of Cladgate that was heginninu 
to throttle Millie? She should have been so happy, but now a 
dbud had comei She suddenly distrusted life, hearing whispers 
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doTn the corridors, seeing heads close together, marmnrB under 
^t horrible, hateful band-music. . . . 

Why was everyone ccmspiriug toirards ugliness? On & 
beautiful morning, after a night of had and distarbed dreams, 
she awoke very early, and going down to the pebbled beach below 
the hotel she was amazed hj the beauty on every side of her. 
The sea turned lazily over like a cat in ihe sun, purring, asking 
for its back to be scratched ; a Tdl of bine mist hung from earth 
to beaveu ; the grey sea-wall, at midday so hard and grim, was 
softly purple ; the long grass sward above her head sparkhog in 
the dew was uusoiled by the touch of any human being; no 
sound at all save sndd^y a white bird rising, floating like a 
sigh, outlined against the blue like a wave let loose into mid- 
air and the sea stroking the pebbles for love of th^ gleaming 
smiles. 

She sat under the seorwall longing for Bunny to be there, 
dntching her love with both hands and holding it out like a 
crystal bowl to the sea and air for them also io enjoy. 

She had a perfect hour and returned into the hoteL 
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Then Ellen discovered. She faced "iSSJie in Victoria's sitting* 
room, her face gravra and moulded like a mask: 

"So you're engaged to him after all P' 

"Yes. I would have told you before only I knew that yon 
wouldn't like it " 

"Wouldn't like it ?" With a short, "What does it matter what 
I like? All the same you've been kind to me once or twice, and 
for that I'm not going to see you mining your life without 
making an effort" 

Milhe flushed. She fdt her anger rising as she had known 
that it would do. Foreseeing this scene ^e had told herself 
again and again that she most keep her temper when it arrived, 
above all things keep ber tonper. 

"Now, Ellen, please don't. I know that you dont like him, 
hot remember that if s settled now for good or bad. I'm vny 
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SOT17 that yoQ donH like bim better, but when yoa know; 

"Kbot him 1 Enow him ? Aa though I didn't. Bnt I voa'i 
let it pass. Even though you never q>eak to me again I'll force 
such evidence under your nose tbat youll have to realize. 
Lord I the fooU we women are I We talk of character and the 
tbingB we say we admire, and we don't admire them a bit. What 
we want is decent legs and a smooth mouth and soft^hands. I 
thought you had some sense, a little wisdom, but you're younger 
than any of us — I despise you, Millie, for this." 

Millie jumped up from the table where she had been writing. 

"And what do I care, ElleD, whether you do despise me? Who 
are yoa to come and lecture me? I've had eqough of your ill- 
temper and your scenes and all the rest of it. . I don't want 
yoar friendship. Go your own way and let me go mine." 

Within her a voice was saying : "You'll be sorry for this after- 
wards. You know you wilL Yon told me you were not going 
to lose your temper." 

Ell^i tarried by the door. "Ton can say what you like to me, 
Millie. Ill save you from this however much you hate me for 
it." She went out. 

"I despise you, Millie, for this." The words rang in MiUie'a 
bead as she sat there alone, repeated themselves against her will. 
Well, what did it matter if Ellen did despise her? Yea it did 
matter. She had been laughing at Ellen all these we^ and 
yet she cared for her good opinion. Her vanity was wounded. 
She was little and mean and small. 

And behind that there was something else. There had hem 
more than anger and outraged saitiment in Ellen's attitude. 
She had meant what she said. She had something serious in 
her mind about Bunny — something tiiat she thought she knew 
.... something. , . . 

"I'm contemptible 1" Millie cried, 'Hosing my temper with 
Bllen like a. fish-wife, th«i distrueting Bimny. I'm worthless." 
She wanted to run after Ellen and beg her pardon but pride 
leetrained her. Instead she was cross with Victoria all the 
morning. 

Victoria's affairs were especially agitating to herself at tiiis 
time and made her uncertain in her temper and easily upset 
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Out of the mist in irhicli ber inaiLy admirers obscorel; floated 
two figures had risen who were qnite obviously soitors for ber 
hand. When Millie bad first begun to perceive tbis sbe doubted 
tbe evidence of her observation. It could not be possible tbat 
any one sbould vant b> marry Victoria, stout and middle-aged aa 
she was. But on second thoughts it seemed quite the simple 
natural tiling for any adventurer to attempt. TTiere was 
Victoria's money, with which sbe quite obviously did not know 
Tbat to do. Why should not some one for whom youth was 
over, whose income was an uncertain quantity, decide to sp^id 
it for her? 

Millie called both these men adventurers. There she wa^ im- 
jnst. Major Miles Mereward was no adventurer ; be was simply 
an honeet soldier' really attracted by Victoria. Honest, but 
Lord, how dull ! 

Aa be sat in Victoria's room, the chair creaMng beneath his 
fat body, bis red hair roogh and unbrushed, bis red moustache 
nntrimmed, bis red hands clutching his old grey soft hat, he was 
the most uncomfortable, awkward, silent man Millie bad ever 
met He had nothing to say at all; he would only stare at 
Victoria, give utterance to strange guttural noises that were 
negatives and affirmatives almost nnbom. He was poor, but 
be was honeet. He thought Victoria the most marvellous 
creature in the world with her gay talk and light colour. He 
scarcely realized tbat she bad any money. Far otherwise his 
rival Sobin Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett was a man of over forty, one who mi^t be the 
grandson of Byron, or a town's favourite "Hamlet" — ^"Dis- 
tinguished" was ^e word always used about him. 

He dressed beautifully ; he moved, Victoria declared, 'like a 
picture." Not only this ; he wsb able to talk with easy fluency 
i^xm every possible subject — ^politics, music, literature, paint- 
ing, he had his hand upon them all. Moreover, he was adapt- 
able. He understood just irtiy Victoria preferred the novels 
abe did, and he was not superior to ber because of her taste. 
He knew why tears filled her eyes wb^i the band played "Pomp 
and Circumstance," and thought it quite natural that on sucJi 
an occasion she should want, as she said, "to run oat and give 
sixpences to all the poor children in the j^ace.** He did not 
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pretend to her that her bridge-plaTing vas good. That indeed 
Tras more than even his Arts could encompass, bat he did assure 
her that she vas making progress with evei; game she played. 
He eT^ tempted her in the ballroom of Qie hotel into the One- 
Step and the Fox-Trot, and an amnsing dght for every one it 
vas to see Victoria's flushed and clmnsy efforts. 

Nevertheless, it iras obvioas to the meanest intelligence that 
the man was bd adventuiwr. Every one in the hotel knew i^— 
Victoria was his third target that season; even Victoria did not 
disgoise it altogether from herself. 

It vras here that Millie found her touching and appealing; 
Millie realized that this was the very first time in Victoria's life 
that any one had made love to her; that it was her monef to 
which Bennett was making love seined at the moment to matter 
very little. The woman was knowing, at long last, what it 
meant to have eyes — ^fine, larger brown eyes — gazing into her^ 
what it was to have her lightest word listened to with seriom 
attention, what it vras would some one hasten to open the door, 
to push forward a chair for her, to pick up her handkerchief 
when she dropped it (s thing that she was always now doing). 
Mereward did nona of these things for her — hi» brain moved 
too slowly to make the race a fair one. He was beaten t^ 
Bennett (who deeply despised him) every time. 

But Victoria was only half a fooL "Millie mine,** she said, 
"don't you find Major Mereward very restful? He's a good 
man." 

"He is indeed," said" Millie. 

"Of coarse he hasn't Mr. Bennett's brains. I said to Mr. 
Bennett last night, 1 can't think how it is with your brilliance 
that yon are not in the Cabinet.' " 

"And what did Mr. Bennett say?" asked Millie. 

"Oh, that he had never cared about politics, that it wasnt a 
gentlnnan'a game any longer — in which I'm sure he's quite 
ri^t. It seems a pity though. With his beautiful voice and 
fine carriage he might have done anything. He says his lack 
of means has always kept him back." 

"I expect it has," said Millie. 

She was however able to give only half a glance towards 
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Victoria's intereeting problem because of tbe increasing difficolty 
and Tinexpectedness of her own. 

From ihe very first, long before he had spoken to her on thai. 
morning in the Cromwell Boad, she had made witii her hands a 
fignre of fair and lovely report It might be true that also from 
the very first ehe had seen that Bimny, like Eoderi(i Hudson, 
"evidently had a native relish for rich accessories, and appro- 
priated what came to his hand," or, like the yotmg man in Gal- 
leon's Widow's Comedy, "believed that ihe ^oriea of the woild 
■were by right divine his own natnral property" — all this she had 
seen and it had bnt dressed the figure with the finer colonr and 
glow. Btumy was handsome enough and clever enough and 
bright enough to carry off the accessories as many a more dingy 
mort^ might not do. And so, having set np her figare, she 
proceeded to deck it with every little treasure and omamentthat 
she could find. All the little kindnesses, the onselfish thonghts, 
the sudden impulses of affection, the thanks and the promises 
and the ardonis she collected and arranged. At first thCTe had 
been many of these; when Bunny was hapj^ and things went 
weU with him he was kind and generous, 

Thea — and especially since the litUe qnaird about Victorians 
money — these occasiona were less frequent. It seemed that ha 
was wanting something — something that he was in a hurry to 
get — and that he had not time now for little pleasantries and 
courtesies. TTik affection was not less ardent than it had been 
— ^it grew indeed with every hoar more fierce — ^but Millie knew 
that he was hurrying her into insecure counfacy and that she 
should not go with him and that she could not stop. 

The whole situation now was unsatisfactory. His mother 
had been in London for some days but Bunny said nothing of 
going to see her. Millie was obliged to face the fact that he 
did not wish to tell his mother of their engagement. Every 
morning when she woke she told herself that to-day she would 
force it all into the daylight, would issue ultimatums and stand 
by them, but when she met him, fear of some horrible crisis 
held her back — ^"Another day — let me have another lovely day. 
I will speak to him to-morrow." 

She who had always been bo proud and fearless was now full 
of fear. She knew tiiat when he was not thwarted he was still 
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rtunomg, arieot, aftecticmate, her loTer — and so die did not 
thwart him. 

Nothing had yet occarred that was of serious moment, the 
things abont vbich th^ differed irere little things, and she let 
them go by. He was always telling her of her beanty, and for 
the first time in her life she knew that de was beantifol. Her 
heanty grew amazingly -during those weeks. She canied herself 
nobly, her head high, her month a little ironical, her eyea 
sparkUng with the pleasure of life and the Tigonr of perfect 
health, knowing tbat all the hotel world and indeed all Cladgata 
was watching her and paying tribnte to her beaniy. 

No one disputed that she was the most beantiful girl ini 
Cladgate that summer. She roused no jealousy. She vas too 
young, too simple^ too natural and too kindly-hearted. 

All the world conld very quickly see that she was absorbed 
by young Baxter and had no tbon^ts for any one but him. She 
had no desire to enatoh other young men from their triumphant 
but fighting captors^ She was of a true, generous heart; she 
wpnld do any one a good turn, laugh with any onei, play wiUi 
any one, sympathize with any one. 

She was not tuily the most beautiful, she was also &e best- 
liked girl in the place. 

Perhaps because of her retired, cloistered, Trenchard np- 
bringing she was, in spite of two years finishing in Paris, in- 
nocent and pure of heart. She thought that she knew every- 
thing about hfe, and her courage and her frankness carried her 
through many situationB before which less unsophisticated 
wtanen would have quailed. 

It was not that she credited every one wiUi noble characters ; 
she thought many people foolish and weak and sentimental, but 
she did beheve that every one was fundamentally good at heart 
and intended to make of life a fine thing. Her close com- 
panionship with Bunny caused her for the first time to wonder 
whether there was not another world — ^"underground some- 
where" — of which she knew nothing whatever. It was not that 
he told her anything or introduced her to men who would tell 
her. He bad, one must in charity to him believe, at this time at 
any rate, a real desire to respect her innocence ; but always be- 
hind the tiling they did and said was this implication that he 
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knew BO much more of life than she. Henry had often implied 
that same knowledge, but she langhed at him. He might knov 
things that he voold not tell her, bat he vbb essentially, 
sbsolute^ of her own world. Snt Bonn; was different. She 
was a modem girl, belonging to the generation in which, at 
last, WMnen were to know as much, to see as much, as men. 
She moat know. 

"What do yon mean, Bnnny?" 

"Oh, nothing . . . nothing that you need know.** 

"But I want to know. I'm not a child " 

"Eot . . . Come and dance." She did dance, forionsly, 
ferodously. The Diamond Palace — a glass-domed building at 
the foot of the woods, just above the sea, was the place where 
Cladgate danced. The negro band, its teeth gleaming with 
gold, its &igers glittering with diamond rings, stamped and 
ishrieked, banged cymbals, clashed tins, thumped at drums, 
yelled and then suddenly murmured like animals creeping back, 
reluctantly, into the fastnesses of their jungles, and all the 
good British citizens and citizeneeses of Cladgate wandered 
ronud and round with solemn ecstatic faces, their bodies pressed 
close together, sweat gathering upcHi their brows; beyond the 
glass roof the walks were dark and silent and the sea crept in 
and out over the tiny p^bles, leaving a thin white pattern tax 
down the deserted beach. 

"What do yon mean. Bunny?" asked Millie. 

"Oh, youll find out soon enough," he answered her. 

The glass roof sparkled above tJie electric light with a million 
facets. Across the broad fioor there stepped and shifted the 
changing pattern of the human bodies; faces stared out over 
shoulders, blank, serious, grim as thou^ the crisis — the true 
crisis — of life had at last arrived, and the band encouraged tiiat 
belief, softly whispering that note was the moment — 'SOVf — 
and NOW. . . . 

Millie sat against the wall with Victoria; she was waiting for 
Bunny, who was a quarter of an hour late. She had a panic, as 
she always had when he was late, that he would not come at all; 
that she wonld sever see him again. Her dress to-ni^t wad 
carnation colour and she had Bhoes of silver tissue. She had an 
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iDdeecribible gir of jontli and trembling anticipfltioii as thott^ 
this were the fint ball to -which she had ever been. Hern? 
wonld have been amazed had be seen her — ^her nsuall; bo fear- 
lees. 

Her lore for Bnnny made her tremble becanse, unknown to 
herself, she was a^^d that the Blighteet movement from oatside 
WDold precipitate her into a sitoation that would be disastronfl, 
irrecoverable. . . . 

Bnnny arriyed. She wae in his arms and they were moving 
slowly aronnd tiie room. She saw nothing, only felt that it 
was very hot. The negro band snddenly leapt out npon tiiem, 
as thoagh bursting forth from some bidden fastness. The 
glass roof, with its diamonds, becked and bowed, bending to- 
ward them like a vast string to a bow. Soon it wonld snap and 
where wonld they be? Bunny held her very close to him. 
T^eir hearts were like voices jumping together, trying to catch 
some common note with which they were both just out of tune. 

'Hie band shrieked and stopped as thou^ it had be«i 
stabbed. 

They were outside, in a dark comer of the balcony that 
looked over the sea. They kissed and clung close to one 
another. Suddenly she was aware of an immense danger, as 
though the grey wood beyond the glass were full of fiery eyes, 
dangerous with beasts. 

*Tm not going into liiat wood," she heard some voice within 
herself cry. The band broke out again from beyond the wall. 

"Oh, Bunny, let me go " She had only a moment in which 

to save herself — to save herself from herself. 

She broke from him. She heard her dress tear. She had 
opened the door of the balcony, was running down the iron 
steps then, just as she was, in her carnation frock and silver 
shoes, was hurrying down the whito road, away from the wood 
towards the hotel — the safe, large, emp^ hoteL 
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CEAPTEE n 

UFB, TfBATK AND TBISNBBHIP 

JTIST at that time Henry at Duncombe was thinking very 
much of his Bister. He could not tell why, but ahe was 
appearing to him constantly; he saw her three nights in his 
dreams. In one dream she w&s in dinger, running for her life 
along a sea road, high above the sea. Once she was shouting to 
him in a storm and could not make him hear becanse of the 
strsining and creaking of the trees. Dniing his morning work 
in the HtUe Ubraiy he saw her, laughing at him on the lawit 
beyond the window — Millie as she was years ago, on that day, 
for instance, when she came back from Paris and astonished 
them ail by ber gaiely and was herself astonished by the news 
of Katherine's onerpected engagement. He could see her now, 
in the old green drawing-room, laughing at them all and shont- 
ing into Qreat-Aunt Sarsh's ear-tmmpet. "Well, she's in somd 
tronble," he said to himself, looking out at tiie sun-fiecked 
lawn. "I'm sure she's in trouble." 

He wrote to her uid to his relief received a letter from heiS 
on that same day. She said very little: "... Only anotheE 
week of this place, and I'm not sorry. These last days haven't 
been much fun. If s so noisy and every one behaves as tiiough 
a moment's quiet would be the end of the world. Oh, Henry 
darling, do.come np to London soon after I get back, even if ifs 
only for a day. I'm sure your old tyrant will let yon off. I 
ache to see you and Peter again. I want you near me. I'm not 
a bit pleased with myeelf. I've turned naxty lately — conceited 
and vain. You and Peter shall ecold me thoron^y. Yi says 
motiier is just the same. . . ." 

Well, she was all ri^^t. He was glad. He could sink bat^ 
once more into the stsange, mysterious atmosphere of Dun- 
combe, and call with his spirit Christina down to share the 
195 
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mjster; irith him. He could cre^ closer to Cluistina hers 
Han. real life would ever take him. 

Strange and mysterions it was, and tonchiugly, poignantly 
beautiful. The wet days of early August had beea succeeded 
by fine weather — English fine weather tii&t was not certain from 
hour to hour, and gave tlierefore all the pleasiire of onezpected 
joy. 

"Why I there's Uie sun !" they would all cry, and the towera 
and the little square pond, and the Cupid, and the hedges cut 
into peacocks and towers and Bailiug-shipe, would all be caught 
up into a sky so rel^itlessly blue that it surely never agaiu 
would be broken ; in a moment, white bolster clouds came dip- 
ping up ; the oak and the mulberry tree, whose shadows had 
been Mack velvet patterns on the shrill green of the grass, 
seemed to spread out th^ aims beneath the threatening sky 
as though to protect their friends from the coming storm. But 
the storm was not there— only a few heavy drops and then the 
grey horizon changed to purple, the cloud broke like tearing 
paper, and la a few moments -tiie shadows were on the lawn 
again and the water of the sqnare pond was like bright-blue 
glass. 

In such English weather Qia square English house was it4 
loveliest. The Georgian wing with its old red brick, its square 
stout windows, waa material, comfortable, homely, speaking of 
thick-set Jacobean squires and tankards of ale, dogs and horses, 
and long pipes of heavy tobacco. The little Elizabethan wing, 
where were the chapel and the empty rooms, touched Heniy aa 
though it were alive and were speaking to him. This old part 
of the house had in its rear two rooms that were still older, a 
bam used now as a garage vrith an attic above it that was Saxon. 

The house was unique for its size in England — so small and 
yet displaying so perfectly the three periods of its grovrth. It 
gained also from its setting because the billg rose bdiind the 
garden and the little wood like grey formless presences against 
the sky, and on the ridge below the house the village, with cot- 
tages of vast age and cottagers who seemed to have found the 
secret of eternal life, fSumbered through the seasons, carrying on 
the tradition of tbeir fathers and listening but dimly to the 
'Changes Uiat were coming upon the world beyond thenL The 
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Tillage had done veil in the War as the cross in front of the Poet 
Office testified, but tiie War bad changed ite life amazingly little. 

Some of its sons had gone oyer the ridge of hill, had seen 
ctrange sigbts and heard strange sonnds — some of tbem bad not< 
retnnied. . . . Prices were higher — it vas harder now to live 
than it bad been but not mncb harder. Already tiie new genera- 
tion vaa growing ap. One or two, Tom Giles the Butcher, 
Merriweather, a farmer, talked noisily and said that soon the 
comitry woold be in the hands of the people. Well, was it not 
already in the hands of the people? Anyway, th^d rather be 
in the bimds of Sir Charles than of Giles. 

How were they to ^ow that Giles* friends would he better 
xaeo. than Sir Charles? Worse most likely. . . . 

Into all this Henry sank. AmoDg the few books in ihe 
library he found several dealing with the history of the hoose, of 
the I>Dncoml>e8, of the district. Jost as he had conjured up 
the Edinborgh of Scott and Ballantyne, bo now his head was 
soon fall of all the Dnncombes of ^e past — Giles Dnncombe 
of Heniy TIII.'s time, who had helped his fat monarch to 
pffl-secnto the monasteries and had been given the lands of 
Saltingbam Abbey near by ss a reward ; Charles Dnncombe, the 
admiral who hod helped to chase the Armada; Denis Dnncombe^ 
killed at Naseby; Giles Dnncomb^ the Second, exquisite of 
Charles IT/s Court killed in a duel; Guy Dnncombe, bis son, 
who had fled to Prance wifli James II. ; Ones the Third of Queen 
Anne's Court, poet and dramatist; tiien the two brotiiers, Charles 
and Godfrey, who had joined the '45, Charles to suffer on the 
scaffold, Godfrey to flee into perpetual exile ; then Charles again, 
friend of Johnson and Goldsmith, writer of a bad novel called The 
Forsaken Beauty, and a worse play which even Garrick's acting 
could not save from being damned ; then a seaman again, Triolus 
Dnncombe, who had fought with Nelson at Trafalgar, and lost 
an arm there; then Ponsonby Duncombe, the histerian, who 
had known Macaulay and written for the Qvarterly, and had 
drunk tea with George Lewes and his horse-faced genius; ihea. 
Sir Charles's father, who had been simply a comfortable country 
squire — one ol Trollope's men straight from Orley Farm and 
The Clavenngs, who had liked his elder son, Balpb (killed 
tiger-shooting in India), and his younger son Tom both better 
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than the qtiiet, stadious Charles, vhom he had nerer tiiidei>> 
stood. All these men and their women too seemed to Henrj 
atiU to live in the house and haunt the gardens, to laugh above 
the etream and walk below the trees. So quiet was the place 
and so still that etandiitg by the pond under the etar-Iit el^ he 
coold swear that he heard their voices. . . . 

Nevertheless the living aigaged hia attention enfficientlj. 
Besides Millie and Christina and Peter there were with him at 
the house, in actual concrete form, Sir Charles and his sister. 
Lady Bell-Hall had nov appar^iUy accepted Henry as an in- 
evitable nuisance with whom God, for some mysterious reason 
known only to Himself, had determined still further to try her 
^irit. She waa immensely busy here, having a thousand pre- 
occupations connected with the house and the village that kept 
her happy and free from many of her London alarms. Henry 
admired her deeply as he watched her trotting about in an old 
floppy garden-bat, ministering to, scolding, listening to, ad- 
monishing the village as though it was one large, tiresome, hut 
very lovable family. With the servants in the house it was the 
same thing. She knew the very smallest of their troubles, and 
although she often irritated and fussed them, they were not 
alone in the world as they would have been had Mrs. Giles, the 
butcher's wife, been their mistress. 

It happened then that Henry for his daily companionship de- 
pended entirely upon Sir Charles. A strange companionship it 
was, becanse the affection between tiiem grew stronger with 
every hour that passed, and yet there were no eonfidraices nor 
intimacies — very little talk at all. At the back of Henry*a 
mind there was always the incid^t in the cab. He fancied that 
on several occasions since that he had seen that glance of almost 
agonizing suffering pass, flash in the eyes, cross the brow; once 
or twice Dimcombe bad abruptly risen and with steps that 
faltered a little left the room. Henry fancied also that Lady 
Bell-Hall during the last few days had begun to watch her 
brother anxiously. Sometimes ehe looked at Henry as thouf^ 
she would question him, but she said nothing. 

Then, quite suddenly, the blow felL On a day ot spl^did 
heat, the sky an unbroken blue, the fountain falling sleepily 
behind ihsm, bees humming among the beds near by, Duq' 
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combe and Henry -were eitting aa easy cbairg iinder tibe oak. 
Henry waa reading, Dnucotnbe sittdng staring at the bright 
grass and the house that 6:wam in a haze of heat against the 
bloe akj. 

"Henry," Doncombe said, "I want to talk to you for a mo- 
jnent," 

Henry put down his hook. 

"I want firat to tell you how very grateful I am for the ccan- 
panionship that you have given me during these last months and 
for your fri^idship." 

Heniy stammered and blushed. "Tie been wanting — " he 
said, "been wanting myself a long time to say somethiitg to you. 
I suppose that day when I had done the letters so badly and 
yon — ^you still kept me on was the most important thing that 
ever happened to me. ^No one before has ever believed I could 
do anyMng or seen what it was I could do — I always lacked 
eelf-confidence and you gave it me. The War had destroyed the 
little I'd had before, and if you hadn't come I don't know " 

He brt&e off, feeling, as he always did, that he could say none 
of the things that he really meant to say, and being angry with 
himself for his own stupidity. 

*Tm very glad," Doncombe said, "if I've done tiiat. I think 
you have a One future before you if you do the things you're 
really suited for — ^which you wfll do, of course. But I'm going 
to troBt you still farther. I know I can depend on your dis- 
cretion " 

"If there's anything in the world " Henry began eagerly. 

"Ifs nothing very difficult," Duncombe said, still nniling; 
'1 am in all probability going to have a serious operation. It^s 
not quite settled — I shall know after a further examination. 
But it is almost certain. . . . 

"There are definite chances that I shall not live through it — 
the chances of my surviving or not are about equal, I believe, 
m tell you frankly that if I were to think only of myself, 
death is infinitely preferable to the pain that I have suffered 
during the last six months. It was when the pain became 
serious that I determined to hurry np those family papers that 
you are now working on. I had an idea that I might not have 
much time left and I wanted to find somebody who could carry 
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them OD. . . . Well, I haTe tonnd somebody/' he said, taming 
towards Heniy and smiling hia slightly cynical smile. "In mj 
Will I have left you a certain snm that inll support yoD at any 
xate for the nert three years, and directions that tiie book ia 
to be left entirely in yonr hands. ... I knov that yon vill do 
your best for it." 

Henry's woide choked in his throat. He saw the bright grasa 
and the red dazzled honse throngh a mi^ of tears. He wanted, 
at that moment above all, to be practical, a hard, common-sense 
man of the world — ^but of conrse as usual he had no power to be 
what he vrauted. 

"Yes ... my best ..." he stammered. 

"Then, what I mean is this," Buncombe continued. "If yon 
do titat you will still have some relations with my family, with 
my brotiier and sister, I mean. He paused, then continned 
looking in front of him as though for the moment he had fur- 
gotten Henry. "When I first knew that my illness was smooa 
I felt tiiat I could not leave all this. I had no other feding for 
the time but that, that I must stay here and see this place 
safely through these diflScuIt days ..." He paused again, then 
looked straight across to Henry. 

"I have not forgotten what happened in London in the library 
the other day. You will probably imagine from that that my 
brother is a very evil person. He is not, only impulsive, short- 
ai^ted and not very clever at controlling his feelings. He haa 
an affection for me but none at all for this place, and as soon as 
he inherits it he will sell it. 

"It is that knowledge that is hardest now for me to bear. 
Tom is reckless witii money, reckless witli his affections, recklesa 
vrith everything, but he is not a mean man. He came into the 
library that day to get some papers that he knew be should 
not have rather as a schoolboy might go to the cupboard and try 
to steal jam, but you will find when you meet him again that he 
bears no sort of malice and will indeed have forgotten the whole 
thing. My sister too— of course she is rather foolish and can't 
adapt herself to the new times, but she is a very good woman, 
ntterly uns^sh, and would die for Tom and myself without a 
moment's hesitation. If I go, be a help to her, Henry. Site 
doesn't know you now at all, bat she will lat^ on, ani yon can 
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ehov her that tbin^ are not bo bad — ^tbat life doesn't change 
that people are as the; always vere — certainly no worse, a little 
better perhaps. To her, the wca-ld seems to be suddenly filled 
■with raTening woItcs Poor M^!" 

His voice died away. . . . Again he was looking at the bonsa 
and the sparkling lawn. 

"To lose this ... to let it go— After all these years." 

Tliere was a long silence. Only the doves cooing from thtf 
gay-tiled roof seemed to be the voice, crooning and satisfied of 
the snnuner afternoon. 

"And that," said Duncombe, suddenly waking from his rev- 
erie, '^s anoQier idea tbat I have had. I feel as though you are 
going to be of importance in your new generation and that yon 
will have influence. Even though I shall lose this place I shall 
be able to continue it in a way, periups, if I can make you feel 
tbat the past is not dead, that it mast go on with its beauty and 
pathos inflnendng, into-penetrating the present. Yon young 
ones will have the world to do with as you please. Our time is 
done. Hut don't think tbat you can begin tlie world again as 
though nothing bad ever happened before. There ie tJl that 
loveliness, that beaaty, longing to be need. The lessons that 
you are to learn are tiie very same lessons that generation after 
generation has learnt before you. Take the past which is be- 
seeching yott not to desert it and let it mingle with the present. 
Don't let modem cleverness make yon contemptuous of all that 
has gone before you. They were as clever as you in their own 
generation. ^Hug beauty, this history, this love that has sunk 
into these walls and strengthened these trees, carry these on with 
you as your companions. ... I love it so . . . and I have to 
leave it. To know that it will go to strangers . . ." 

Henry said : "111 never forget this place; It will influence 
all my life." 

"Well, then," Duncombe shook bis head almost impatiently, 
"I've done enough preaching . . . nonsense perhaps. It seems 
to me now important. Soon, if the pain retams, only that will 
matter." 

They sat for a long time in silence. The shadows of the treed 
spread like water across the lawn. The comers of the gardm 
were purple shaded. 
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"God I Is there a God, do yon think, Henry ?" 

"Yes," he answered. 'T. think there is One, bnt of iriiat kind 
He is I don't know." 

"There most be^ . . . There nmst be. . . . To go out life 
this when one's heart and soul are at their Btrongeat. And He 
is loTing, I can't but t&acj. He smiles, perhaps, at the im- 
portance that we give to death and to pain. So short a time it 
must seem to Him that we are here. . . . But if He irai't . , . 

If there is nothing more What a cruel, cold game for 

Something to play with ns — ■ — " 
f Heniy knew then that Dnncombe was sure he would not sor- 
vive the operation. An aching longing to do something for him 
held him, but a power greater than either of them had caught 
him and he could only sit and stare at tiie colours as they came 
flocking into the garden with the evening sky, at tiie white line 
that was suddenly drawn above the garden wall, at two stars 
that were thrown like tossed diamonds into the branches of tiite 
mulberry. 

"Tea — I know God exists,'* something that was not Henry's 
body whispered. 

"Ood must exist to explain all the love that there is in the 
world," he said. 

"And all the hatred too," Dnncombe answered, looking up- 
ward at the two stars. "Why do we hate one anotJier ? Why 
all this temper and scorn, sport and cruelty? Men want to do 
right — almost every man and woman alive. And the rules are 
so simple — fideli^, tmselfishness, loving, kindliness, humility — 
but we can't manage them exc^t in little spurts. . . . But then 
why should they be there at all? All the old questions !'* He 
broke off. "Come, let ns go in. I^s cold." He got up and 
took Henry's arm. Thej walked slowly across the lawn to- 
gether. 

"Henry," he said, '^remember to expect nothing very wonder* 
ful of men. Bemember that they don't change, but that th^ 
are all in the same box together— so love them. Love them 
whenever you can, not dishonestly, because yon think it a pretty 
thing to do, but honestly, because you can't help yourself. 
Don't condemn. Don't be impatient because of their weak- 
nesses. Th&t has he^i the failure of my life. I have hew so 
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badly disappointed again and again that I retired into myself, 
would not let t^em tonch me — and so I lost them. But you 
are different — you are idealistic. Don't loee that whatever fo<d- 
ish things yon may be dragged into. It seems to me so simple 
now that the end of everything has come and it is too late — ^love 
of man, love of God even if He does not exist, love of work — 
hmnility because the time is so short and we are all so weak." 

By the door he stopped, dropping Ms voice. "Be patient with 
my sister to-ni^t. I am going to tell her about my affair. It 
will distress hep very mnch. Assure her that it ia unimportant, 
will soon be right. Poor M^ !" 

He pressed Henry^s arm and went forward ahme into the dark 



But how tiresome it ist 7%at very same evening Henry, 
filled with noble thoughts and a longing for self-aacriflce, was aa 
deeply and as childishly irritated by the events of tiie evening 
and by Lady Bell-Hall as he bad ever been. In tiie first place, 
when he was dressing and had just fonnd a clean handkerchief 
and was ready to go downstairg, the button-bole of his white 
shirt burst nnd^ his collar and he was forced to undress again 
and was ten minutes late downstairs. 

He saw at once that Dnncombe had lold his sister the news. 
Henry had been prepared to show a great tenderness, a fine 
nobility, a touching fatherliness to the poor frightened lady. 
But Lady Bell-Hall was not frightened, she was merely queml' 
ous, with a drop of moisture at the end of her nose and a cross 
look down the table at Henry as tiiough he were to-night just 
more than she could bear. It was also hard that on this night 
<rf all nights tiitin should be that minced beef that Henry always 
foond it difficult to' encounter. It was not so much that the 
mince was cooked badly, and what was worse, meanly and 
baldly, but that it stood as a kind of symbol for all that was 
miat^en in Lady Bell-Hall's housekeeping. 

She was a had housdceeper, and thoron^ly complacent ovw 
her incompetence, and it was this incompet«ice that irritated 
Henry. Somehow to-night there should have been a gracious 
offering of the very best the place could afford, wittt aiaaa 
Silcuc^ some resignation, some gentle evidence of affecticsi. But 
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it Tag not 60. Doncombe vns Iiis old cynical self, vith no eign 
Trhatever of the afternoon's mood. 

Only for a moment after dinner in the little grey drawing- 
room, vhen Dnncombe had left them alone and Henry waa 
seated reading Conperas and lady Bell-Hall opposite to him 
yns knitting her intemiinable gtockings, was there a flash of 
something. She looked np suddenly and across at him. 

"I learn from my brottier that he has told you?" she fiaid, 
l^inking her eyes that were always watering at him. 

*Te8," said Hrairy. 

"He (fills me that it is nothing serious," her Toice quavered. 

"No, no," Henry half started up, his book dropping on to the 
floor. "Indeed, lidy Bdl-Hall, it isn't. He hopes it will be 
all right in a wedc or two." 

"Yes, yes," she answered, rather testily, as though she re- 
sented his fancying that he knew more abont h^ brother's case 
than she herself did. "But operations are always dangerous." 

"I had an operation once ■" began Henry, tiien seeing that 

her eyes were busy with her knitting again he stopped. Nevar- 
theless her little pink cheeks were shaking and her litUe ob- 
stinate chin trembled. He could see that she was doing all that 
she coiild to keep herself from tears. He could fancy herself 
saying: "Well, I'm not going to let that tiresome young man 
see me cry." But touched as he was impetuously whenever he 
saw any one in distress, he began again — "Why, when I bad an 
Operation once " 

"Thank you,'* she said to her knitting; "I don't think well 
talk about it if you don't mind." 

He picked up his book again. 

Next morning Henry asked for leave to go up to London for 
two days. He had been possessed, driven, tormented during the 
last week by thoughts of Christina, and in some mysterious way 
his talk with Dnncombe in the garden had accentuated his ' 
longing. AH that he wanted was to see her, to assure himself 
that she was not, as she always seemed to him when he was 
away from her, a figure in a dream, something imagined by 
him, more lovely, more perfect than anything he could read of 
or conceive, and yet belonging to the world of poetry, of his own 
imagined fictions, of intangible and evasive desires. 
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It WSB always this impulse that drove him back to her, the 
impulse to make sure that she was of flesh and blood even 
though, as he was now begiDDing to realize, that same form and 
body were never destined to be his. 

He had other reasoiiB for going. Books in the library of the 
London home had to be consulted, and Millie wonld now be in 
Cromwell Hoad again. Duncombe at once gave him permission. 

Going np in the train, staring ont of the window, Henry tried 
to bring his thoughts into some sort of definite order. He was 
always trying to do this, plunging his hands into a tangle, break- 
ing through here, pulling others straight, trying to find a pat- 
tern that wonld give it all a real symmetry. The day suited 
his thoughts. The beautifnl afternoon of yesterday had been 
periiaps the last smile of a none too generous summer. To-day 
antomu was iu the air, mists curled up from the fields, clouds 
hnng low against a pale watery bine, leaves were turning red 
OQce again, slowly falling through the mist with little gestures 
of dismay. What he wanted, he felt, thinking of Christina, of 
Doncombe, of Millie, of his work, of his mother, lying without 
motion in t^t sombre house, of his own muddle of generosities 
and selfishness and tempers and gratitudes, was not so much to 
£nd a purpose in it all (that was perhaps too ambitious), hot 
aimply to separate one side of life from ihe other. 

He saw them continually crossing, these two sides, not only 
in his own life, but in every other. One was the side of daily 
life, of his work for Duncombe, of money and business and Mr. 
King's bills, and stomach-ache and having a good nighfs sleep, 
and what the Allies were going to do about Vienna, and whether 
the Bolsheviks would attack Poland next spring or no. Millie 
and Peter both belonged to this world and the Three Graces, and 
the trouble that he had to keep his clothes tidy, and whether any 
one yet bad invented sock-suspend^s that ^dn't fall down in 
a public place and yet didn't give you varicose veins — and if 
not why not. 

The other world could lightly be termed the world of the 
Imagination, and yet it was so much more, so much more than 
that Christina belonged to it absolutely, and so did her hor- 
rible mother and the horrible old man Mr. Leishman. So did 
bis silly story at Chapter XV., so did the old Duncombe lett«8. 
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so did th« place Doncombe, eo did Piccadilly Circns in certain 
moods, and the whole of London on certain days. So did many 
dreams that he had (and he did not want Ur. Fiend, thank yon, 
to explain them away for him), so did all his thonghts of Garth- 
in-SoBelande and Glebeshire, bo did the books of Galleon and 
Hania Andersen, and the anthor of Lord Jim, and la Motte, 
Fbuqn^, and nearly all poetry; bo did the voice of a Daniah 
ainger whom he had heard one chance efening at a Qneeo'e Hall 
Concert, and Eeveral second-hand bookshops that he knew, and 
many, many other things, moments, emotions that thronged th« 
world. Ton conld say that he was simply gathering his emotions 
together and packing them away and calling them in the mass 
this s^iarate world. Bnt it was not so. There were many emo- 
tions, many people whom he loved, many desires, ambitionsi 
possessions that did not belong to this world. And Millie, fof 
instance, complete and vital thongh she was, with plenty of 
imagination, did not know that this world existed. Conid he 
only find a clue to it how happy he wonld be! One moment 
wonld be eaongh. If for one single instant the heavens would 
open and he could see and could say then : "By tiiis moment of 
vision I wiU live for ever! I know now that this other world! 
exists and is external, and t^at one day I shall enter into it 
completely," He fancied — ^indeed he liked to fancy — ^that hia 
adventare with Christina would, before it closed, offer him this 
vision. Meanwhile his state was that of a man shut into a 
room with the blinds down, the doors locked, but hearing be- 
yond the wall sounds that came again and again to assure 
him that he would not always be in that room — and shadows 
moved behind the blind. 

Meanwhile on both worlds one must keep one's hand. One 
must be practical and efficient and sensible — oh yes (one's dreams 
must not interfere. But one's dreams, nevertheless, were the 
important thing). 

"Would you mind," the voice broke through like a stone 
smashing a pane of glass. "But your boot is " 

He looked up to find a nervous gentleman with pince-nez and 
a white slip to bis waistcoat glaring at him. His boot was 
resting on the opposite seat and a considerable portion of the 
gentleman's trouser-leg. 
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He was terribly Borry, dreadfully embarrassed, blaBhing', dis- 
tressed. He buried himself in Gouperas, and soon forgot Ms own 
dreams in pursuing the adventures of the large and melan- 
choly familiar to whose dismal fate Gouperas was introducing 
faim. And b^ind, in the back of his head, something wail 
saying to Mm for tiie two-millionth time, "I must not be such 
an ass! I must not be such an ass!" 

He arrived in London at mid-day, and the first thing tiiat 
he did was to telephone to MilHa She would be back in her 
rooms by five that afternoon. His impulse to rush to Christina 
he restrained, sitting in the Hill Street library trying to fasten 
Ms mind to the monotonous voice of Mr. Spencer, who was so 
well up in facts and so methodical in his braiu that Henry 
always wanted to stick pins into his trousers and make him 
jump. 

When he reached Millies lodgings she bad not yet returned, 
but Mary Cass was there just going off to eat some horrible 
meal in an A.B.C. shop preparatory to a chemistry lecture. 

"How's Millie?" he asked. 

She looked him over as she always did before speaking to him. 

"Oh I She's all right !" she said, 

''Eeally all ri^t?" he asked her. "I haven't thought her 
letters sounded very happy." 

'TVell, I don't think die is very happy, if you aek me," 
Mary answered, slowly pulling on her gloves. "I don't like 
her young man. I can't think what she chose him for." 

"Whafs he like?" aeJied Htauy. 

"Just a dressed-up puppy I" Mary tossed her head. "But, 
maybe, I'm not fair to Mm. When two girls have lived to- 
gether and like one another one of them isn't in all probability 
going to be very devoted to the man who carries the other one 
off." 

"No, I suppose not." Henry nodded his head with deep 
profundity. 

"And theu I despise men," Mary added, tossing her head. 
"You're a poor lot—all except your friend Westcott I I'kfl 
iMm," 

"I didn't know you knew him," said Henry. 

"Oh yes, he's been here several times. Now if it were he 
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who vaa going to carry Millie off! Yon know he's deeply in 
love with her!" 

"He! Peter?" Henry cried horrified. 

"Yes, of course. Do yon mean to say you didn't see it?* 

"But he can't — he's married already 1" 

"Mr. Westcott married?" Mary Case repeated after him. 

"Yes, didn't yon know? . . . Bnt Millie knows." 

"Married? Bat when?" 

"Oh, years ago, when he was very yonng. She ran away with 
ft friend of bis and he's never h«ird at her since. She mnst 
have been awful I" Henry drew a deep breath of disgnst 

"Poor man!" Maxy ei^ed. "Eveiything's crooked in tiiifl 
beastly world. Kobody gets what he wants." 

"Perhaps ifs best be shouldn't" 

Mary turned upon him. "Hairy, there are times when I 
poeitiTely loathe you. You're nearly the most detestable yoimg 
prig in London — -you wonld be if yon weren't — ^if yon 
werrai't — ■ — ^ 

"If I weren't ?" said Henry, blushing. Of all things he 

hated most to be called a prig. 

"If you weren't such an incredible infant and didn't tumble 
over your boots so often " 

She was gone and he was alone to consider her news. Peter 
in love with Millie I How had he been so blind ? Of cotirse he 
could see it now, could remember a thousand things I Pow 
Peter! Henry felt old and protective and all-wise, then t6- 
membering the other things that Mary Cass had said blushed 
again. 

"Am I really a prig?" he thought. "But I don't mean to be. 
Bnt perhaps prigs never do mean to be. What is a prig, any- 
way? Isn't it some one who thinks himself better than other 
people? Well, I certainly don't think myself better ■" 

These beautiful thoughts were interrupted by Millie and, with 
her, Mr. Baiter. 

It may be said at once to save further time and trouble that 
the two young men detested one another at eight. It was 
natural and inevitable that &.ey should. Henry with his untidy 
hair, his badly shaven chin, his clumsy clotiies and his crookedly- 
balancing pince-nez would of course seem to Bonny Baxtex 
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a terrible fellow to appear in public with. It would shock him 
deeply, too, that so lovely a creature aa Millie could possibly 
bare BO plain a relation. It irould also be at once apparent to 
him that here was some one from whom he could hope for 
nothing socially, whether borrowing of money, introductions 
to fashiouable clubs, or the name of a new tailor who allowed, 
indeed invited, unlimited credit. It was quite clear that Henry 
was a gate to none of these things. On Henry's side it was 
natural that he should at once be prejudiced against any one 
who waa "dressed up." He admitted to himself that Baxter 
looked a gentleman, but bis hair, his dothee, his shoes, had all 
of tbem that ea^ perfection that would never, never, did he 
live for a million years, be granted to Henry. 

Henry disUked hia fresh complexion, his moustache^ the 
contemptuous curl of hia upper lip. He decided at once that 
here was an enemy. 

It would not in any case have been a very happy meeting, 
hut difficulties were made yet more difBctdt by the fact, su£B< 
cicntly obvious to the eyes of an already critical brother, that 
the two of them had been "having worda" as they came along. 
Millie's cheeks were flushed and her eyes angry, and that she 
looked adorable when she was thus did not help substantially 
the meeting. 

Millie went into the inner room and the two m^i sat etifi^ 
opposite one another and carried on a hostile conversation. 

"Beastly weather," Mr. Baxter volunteered. 

"Oh, do you think so ?" Henry smiled, as though in wonder 
at the extreme stupidity of his companion. "I should have said 
it had been rather fine lately." 

Silence. 

"Up in London for long?" asked Baxter. 

"Only two days, I think. Just came up to see that Millie 
was all right" 

"You won't have to bother any more now that she's got ma 
to look after her," said Baxter, sncMug the gold knob of hi^ 
cane. 

"As a matter of fact,'' said Henry, "she's pretty good at 
looking after herself." 

SOence. 
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"To»'re BMretaTj to some old Johimy, aren't you?" aeked 
Baxter. 

"I^ helping a man edit some family papers," said Heniy 
with dignity. 

"Same thing, isn't it?" said Baxter. "1 should hate it" 

"I expect you would," said Heniy, with emphatic meaning be- 
hind every word. 

Sileoce. 

"Know Cladgate?" asked Baxter. 

"No," said Henry. 

"Beastly place. Wouldn't hare been there if it wer«iH for 
your sister. Good dancing, though. Do you dance?" 

"No, I don't," said Henry. 

"You're wise on the whole. Awful bore hsTing to ti^ to 
girls you don^ know. One simply doesn't talk, H you know 
what I mean." 

"Oh, I know," said Henry. 

Silence. 

Millie came in. Henry got up. 

"Think III be off now, Millie," he said. "Got a lot to do. 
Will you creep away from your Cromwell Road to-morrow and 
haT6 lunch with me ?" 

"All ri^t," Bhe said, with a readiness that showed that this 
was in some way a challenge to Mr, Baxter. 

"I'll fetch you — one-ilfteen." 

With a stiff nod to Baxter, he was gone. 

"By JoYe, bow your brother does hate me," that young gentle- 
man remarked. Then with a sudden change of mood that was 
one of hie most charming gifts, he threw himself at her feet. 

"Pm a beast, Millie ; I'm everything I shouldn't be, but I do 
love yoQ BO I I do I I do ! . ■ . The only decent thing in my 
worthless life, perhaps, but it's true.'* 

And, for a wonder, it was. 

On that particular afternoon he was v^ nearly frank and 
honest with her about many things. His love for her waa 
always to remain the best and truest thing that he bad ever 
known ; but when he looked down into that tangle of his history 
and thence up into h« clear, steadfast gaze his courage flagged 
—he could <mly raterate again and again the one honest fact 
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Hist he Jcnew — ^at he did indeed kive her vitb all the best 
tiiat vas in him. She knew that it ttos the perception of that 
Hiat had first mm ber, and in all tfae donbts of him that vere 
sow beginning to perplex her heart, thai doubt never asBailed 
her. He did love her and was tTying his beet to be honest 
with her. That it was a poor best she was soon to knoT. 

Bat to-day, tired and filled to the brim Tritb ten hoars' qfura- 
loQsness in the Cromvell Boad boaeehold, she succumbed once 
more to a longing for love and comfort and leassuranee. Once 
again she had told herself that this time she would force bim 
to clarity and truth — (mce again she failed. He iras sitting at 
her feet: she was stroking his hair; soon Huy ven locked m 
cme another's aimi. 
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CHAPTER m 

HEKHT IN LOTS 

AT half-past one next day Millie and Henry vere sitting 
opposite one another at a little table in a Kni^tebridge 
leetanrant. This might easily liave been an occasion for one o£ 
their old familiar sqoabblea — Hkik was material sufficient — 
bat it -was a mark of the tme depths of their affection that the 
one immediately Tecogoised vhen the other v&e in real and 
earnest troiibl&->«o soon as iliat vas Tecogniaed any qnestion of 
quarrelling — and tbey enjoyed immensely that healthy exercise 
— VBB pot airay. Henry made that recognition nov, and com- 
plicated though his own affairs were and Teiy far from imme- 
diate happiness, he had no thought but for Millie. 

She, as vas her way, at once challenged him : 

"Of course you didn't like him," she said. 

"No, I didn't^" he answered. "But you didn't expect me to, 
did you?" 

"I wanted yon to. . . . Ko, I don't know. You will like him 
when you know him better. You're always funny when any 
one from outside dares to try and break into the family. lie- 
member how you behaved over Philip," 

"Ah, Phihpl I was younger then. Besides there isn't any 
family to break into now. . . ." He leant forward and touched 
her lumd. "There isn't anything I want except for you to bo 
happy, really tiiere isn't. Of course for mjwelf I'd rather you 
stayed as you are for a long time to come — ^it'e better company 
for me, but that's against nature. I made up my mind to be 
brave when the moment came, but I'd imagined some one " 

"Yes, I know," broke in Millie, "thafs what one's friends 
always insist on, that they should do the choosing. But ifs me 
thafs got to do the living." She laughed. "What a terrible 
sentence, bat you know what I mean. . . . How do yoa know 
I'm not happy?" she suddenly ended. 
212 
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"Ob, of coTiTBe any one can see. Yotir letters haven't bem 
happy, your looks aien't happy, yoa veroi't happy with him 
yesterday " 

"I was — the last part," she said, thinking. "Of course we'd 
qoairelled just before we came in. We're always qoarrelling', 
I'm sure I don't know why. I'm not a person to quarrel macb, 
now am I ?" 

"We^YO quarrelled a good bit in onr time," said Henry re- 
flectiTCly. 

"Yes, bat that was differ^t. This is so serious. Every 
time Bnimy and I qnarrel I feel as though everything were over 
for ever and ever. Ob I there's do doubt of it, being engaged's a 
very difficult thing." 

''WeU, then, there it is," said Henry, "You love him and be 
loves you. There^s nothing more to be said. But there are 
some questions I'd like io ask. What are bis people? Whai^s 
bis profession? When are you going to be married? What are 
jOQ going to live on when you are married?" 

"Ob, thaf e all right,'' sbe answered hurriedly. "I'm to meet 
bis mother in a day or two, and very soon he's going into a 
motor-works out at Hackney somewhere. There aren't many 
relations, I'm glad to say, on either side." 

"Tlianks," said Henry, "But haven't yoa seen his mother 
yet?" 

"No, she's been in Scotland." 

"Where does be come from ?" 

"Oh, they've got a place down in Devonshire Bomewhere.** 

She looked at him. He looked at ber. Her look was loving 
and t«ider, and said : *T know everyttiing's vreong in ibis. You 
know that I know this, but if s my fight and I'm going to make 
it come ri^t," His look was as loving as hers, and said: 
"I know that you know that I know that this is going all wrong 
and I'm doing my best to keep my eye on it, but I'm not going 
to force you to give him away. Only when the smash comes 
m be with you," 

AH that be actually Baid was: "Have another Eclair?" 

She answered, '^o thanks, , . ." Lookiog at bim across the 
table, she ended, as though this were ber final comment on a 
long unspoken conversation between than. 

-oo^lc 
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'Tea, Henry, I knov — but there are two irayB of foiling m 
loTO, ctne tror^pping bo that you're on yonr knees, the other 
protecting so that your arm goes round — I Jtnow he's not per- 
fect — ^I know it better ev^ day — ^bat he wants some one like 
me. He says he does, and I know it^s tme. Yoa'd have liked 
me," she eaid almost fiercely, turning upon him, 'Ho have mar- 
xied some one like Peter." 

"Tee, I woidd. I'd have loved you to marry Peter — if he 
hadn't be^ married already." 

They went out into the street, which was shining with long 
lines of colour after a sudden scatter of rain. 

She kissed him, ran and caught an omnibus, waved to him 
from the steps, and was gone. 

He went off to Peter Street 

He was once more in the pink-lii^ heavUy-cnrtained room with 
its smeU of patchouli and stale biead-cnunbs, and once again 
he was at the opposite end of the table from Mrs. Tfflissen trying 
to engage her in pleasant c(mversation. 

He realized at once to-day that their reliltionship bad ta^n 
s further step towards hostility. She was showing him a new 
manifestation. When be came in she was seated dressed to go 
out, hurriedly eating a strange-looking meal that was here paper- 
bags and there sardines. She was eating this hurriedly and 
with a certain greed, plumping her thumb on to crumbs that had 
escaped to the table and then hcking her fingers. Her appeaiv 
ance also to-day was strange: she was dressed entirely in 
heavy and rather shabby black, and her face was so tfaickly 
powdered and her lips so violenUy rouged that she seeined to be 
wearing a mask. Out of this mask her eyes flashed vindictively, 
greedily and violently, as though she vrished with all her hoB^ 
to curee God and the nniverse but had no time because she 
was hungry and food would not wait. Another thing to-day 
Henry noticed: on other occasion^ when he had come in she 
bad taken the trouble to force an exaggerated gentility, a r»> 
finement and elegance that was none the less false for wearing 
a show of geniality. To-day there was no effort at manners: 
instead she gave one glance at Henry and then lifted up her 
saucer and drank from it with long thirsty gurgles. He always 
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felt when he aair her the same uncanDy fear of her, as though 
she had some power over him by vhich vith a few muttered 
words and a balefnl glance she coold tnm him into a, rat or a 
toad and then sqnaeh him mider h^ large dat foot. She was 
of the trorld of magic, of onreality if yoa like to believe only 
in what yon see with your eyes. She was real enough to eat 
sardines, thongh, and cranch their litQe bones with her teeth 
and then wipe her oily fingers on one of the paper-bags, after 
which she drank the Test of her tea, and then, sitting back in 
her chair, Kmreyed Henry, sucking at her teeth as she did so. 
"Well, what have yoa come for to-day?" she asked hint 
"Oh, jnst to pay you a visit" 

"Me! I like Wiat As though I didn't know what you're 
after. . . . She's in there. Shell be out in a minute. I'm off 
on some business of my own for an hour or two so you can 
conoodle as much as you damned well please.'* 
Henry said nothing to that 

"Why didn't yoa make an offer for her?" Mrs. Tenssen sud-, 
denly asked. 
"An offer?" Hairy repeated. j 

"Tes. I'm sick of her. Sem. sick of her these many years. 
All I want is to get a little bit as a sort of vredding present,' 
in return, you know, for all I've done for her, bringing her up' 
«s I have and feeding her and dotiiing her. . . . You're in love 
with her. You've got rich people. Make an offer." 1 

"You're a bad woman," Henry said, springing to his feet^' 
"to sdl your own daughter as though she were. ..." i 

"Selling, be blowed," replied Mrs. Tenssen calmly, pursuii^ 
B recaldl^int crumb with her finger. "She's my daughter. I 
had the pain of bearing her, the trouble of suckling her, the 
expense of clothing her and keeping her respectable. She'd 
have been on the sihreets long ago if it hadn't been for me. I 
don't say I've always been all I should have been, I'm a 
sinful woman, and I'm gl^ of it — ^but youll agree yourself 
ahe^s a pure girl if ever there was one. Dull I call it However, 
for those who like it there it is." 
Mearj said nothing. 
Mrs. Tenssen looked at him scornfully. 
'^You're in love with her, aren't you?" she asked. 
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"I'd rather not talk to you aboat what I feel," Henry 
answered. 

"Of course you're in loTe with her," Mrs. Tensaen continued. 
"I don't suppoBo she cares a rap for you. She doesn't seem to 
take after men at all, and you're not, it you'll forgive my saying 
eo, altogether a beauty. You're young yet. But she'd do any- 
thing to get away from me. Don't I know it and haven't I 
had to make my plans carefully to prevent it? So long as her 
blasted uncles keep out of this country for the next six months, 
with me sh^s got to stay, and she knows it. But time's getting 
short, and I've got to make my mind up. There are one or two 
other offers I'm considering, but I don't in the least object to 
hearing any suggestion you'd like to make," 

"One suggestion I'd like to make," said Henry hotly, "id 
that I can get the police on your track for keeping a disorderly 
house. TheyTl take her away soon enough when tiiqr know 
what you've got in Victoria Stieet." 

'^ow then," said Mrs. Tenaeen calmly, *'that comes Tery 
near to libel. Yon be careful of libel, young man. It's got many 
a prettier fellow than you into trouble before now. Nobod/^ 
ever been able to prove a thing against me yet and if s not likely 
a chicken like you is going to b^;in now. Beddes, suppoedng 
you could, a pretty tiling it would be for Christina to be 
'dragged into such an affair in the Courts.' No thank you. 
I can look after my girl better than that." 

Mrs. Tenssen got up, went to a mirror to put her hat straight, 
and l^en tamed round upon him. She stood, her arms akimbo, 
looking down upon him. 

"I don't understand you virtuous people," she said, "upon 
my word I don't. Yon make such a lot of fine talk about your 
nobility and your high conduct and then you go and do things 
that no old drab in the street would lower herself to. Here 
are you, been sniffing round my daughter for months and haven't 
got t^e pluck to lift a finger to take her out of what you think 
b^ misery and make her happy. Oh, I loathe yon good people, 
damn the lot of you. You can go to hell for all I care, so yon 
bloody well can. . . . You'd better make the most of your 
ChristiDa while you've got tiie chance. You won't be coming 
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here many more times." With that ehe was gone, banging the 
door b^iind her. 

Christina came in, raniled at him withoat speaking, carried 
the dirty remnanta of h^ mother's meal into iha inner room, 
retnmed and sat down, a book in her hand, dose to him. 

He saw at once tliat she was happy to-night. The fright was 
not in her eyes. When she spoke there was only a slight hint 
of the Danish accent which, on days vhen she was disturbed, was 
very strong. 

She looked so lovely to him sitting there in perfect tranquillity, 
the thin green book between her hands, that he got eznltant 
dranghts of pleasure simply from gazing at her. They boUi 
seemed to enjoy the silence; the room changed its atmosphere 
as if in sobmisBion, perhaps, to their youth and simplicily. The 
bells tiom the church near Shaftesbury Avenue were ringing, 
and the gandy clock on the mantelpiece, usually so inquisitive 
in its malicious chatter, now tick-tocked along in amiable ap- 
proval of them both. 

"Fm very glad yott've come — at last," she said. "If? a 
fortnight since the otha time." 

"Yee," he answered, flushing with pleasure that she should 
ronember. *Tve been in the country working. What are yon 
reading ?" he asked. 

"Oh I" she cried, laughing. "Do hear me read and see 
whether I pronounce the words ri^t and tdl me what some 
of them mean. If s poetry. I was oat with mother and I saw 
this book open in the vrindow with his picture, and I liked his 
face so much that I went in and bou^t it. Ifs lovely, even 
though I don't understand a lot of it. ^ow tell me the truth. 
If I read it very badly, tell me: 

"It was a nymph nprisen to the breast 
la the fountain's pebbl; margin, and she stood 
'Hong lilies, like the youngest of the brood. 
To him her dripping band she softly kis^ 
And anxiously began to plait and twist 
Her ringlets round her fibers, saying : 7onthI 
Too long, alas, bast thou starved on the rutii. 
The bitterness of love: too long indeed. 
Seeing thou art so gentle. Could I we^ 
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Thy soul of can, by hearens, Z would offer 
All the bright riches of my crystal coffer 
To Amphitrite; all my clear-eyed fish, 
Golden, or rainbow-sided, or purplish, 
Yermilion-tailed, or finned with silTery gauze; 
Tea, or my veined pebble-floor, that draws 
A Tirgnin Ught to the deep; my grotto-sands 
Tawny and gold, oozed slowly from far lands 
By my diligent springs; my lerd lilies, sheila, 
2ij charming rod, my potent river spells; 
Tea, evraydiiitg, even to the pearly cup 
Meander gave m^ — ^for I bnbbled up 
To fainting creatures in a desert wild. 
But woe is me, I am but as a child 
To gladden thee; and all I dare to say, 
Is, Uiat I pity thee; that on this day 
Pve been thy guide; that thou must wander tar 
In other regions, past &q scanty bar 
To mortal steps, before thou canst be ta'm 
from every wasting sigh, from every pain. 
Into &9 gentle bosom of thy love. 
Why it is thus, one knows in heaven above: 
But, a poor ITaiad, I guess not. Farerelll 
I have a ditty for my hollow ceD."* 

"ThftfB .fffwfymiw" Henry said, "Keats." 

"Keate!" she repeated, "what a fmrnj name for a pocL 
Wheo I read it in the book I remembered Tei; distantly wliep 
we were learning English at school there was such a name. 
What kind of man was he?^ 

"He had a very sad life," said Henry. "He had consumption 
^id tiie critics abased his poetry, and he loved a yotmg lady 
who treated him very badly. He was very young wh^i he died 
in Italy." 

"What was the name of the girl be loved?" she asked. 

"Brawne," said Henry. 

"Ugh I what a horrible namet Keata and Brawne. Isn't 
England a funny country? We have beautiful names at h(Ha» 
like Korregaard and Frieasen and Christinsen and Engel an<^ 
BSde. Toa can't say Bode." 

Henry tried to say it. 

"No. Not like that at alL Ifs ri{^t deep in your tluoat 
lieten 1 B5de — ^Sode, Bode." She sta^ in front of her, "An^ 
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on a snmmer monmig the vater comes ap Holmao's Canal and 
the green tiles shine in the water and the Bhips clink-clank 
againBt the aide of the pier. The ships are riding almost into 
Eongens N'ytorv' and all along the Square in the early morning 
aim th^ are going." She pulled herself up vith a little jmnp. 

"All the same, although he was called Keats there are lovely 
-words in what I was reading." She turned to the bo(d£ again, 
repeating to herself: 

"All m? dear-eyed fish, goldeai or rainbow-aided, 
Titsf grotto-sands tawny and ^Id." 

" Tawny.' Whaf s that ?" 

"Rich red-brown," said Henry. 

"Do I say most of the words right?" 

"Tee, nearly all." 

She poshed the book away and looked at him. 

"Now tell me," he said, *Vhy you're happy to-day?** 

She looked around as thon^ some one mi^t be listening; 
then leant towards him and lowered her roice. 

"I've had a letter from my uncle. Uncle Axel. Itfs written 
from Constantinople. Laddly I got tiie letters before mother 
one morning and found this. He's coming to London as soon 
as ever he can to see after me. Mother would be torribly angry 
if she knew. She hates Uncle Axel worst of them alL When 
he's there I'm safe!" 

Henry's face fell. 

"I fed such a fool," he said. "Even your mother said the 
same thing. Here I've been hanging round for months and 
done nothing for yon at all. Any otiier man would have got 
you away to Copenhagoi or wherever you wanted to go. Bnt 
I — ^I always fail I'm always hopeless — even now when I want 
to succeed more than ever before in my life." 

His voice shook. He turned away from her. 

"Ifo," she said. "You've not fail^. I couldn't have escaped 
like that. Mother would only have followed me. Both my micles 
are abroad. There's no one in Copenhagen to protect me. I 
would rather — what do you call it? hang on like this until 
everything got so bad that I had to run. You've been a wond«;> 
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fnl friend to me these montliB, Yon don't knov vhat a help 
you've been to me. I've been the nngrat^nl one" She looked 
at him and dre7 his ^es to hers. "Do yon know I've thought 
a lot about yon these last veeks, 'wondering vhat I conld do in 
letum. It seems un&ir. I'd like to love you in tiie way you 
vant me to. But I can't. . . . I've never loved anybody, not in 
that way. I loved my father and I love my uneleB, but most 
of all I love places, the places I've always known, Odense and 
the fields and the long line againet the sky just before the sun- 
sets, and Xjobenhavii when the bells are ringing and yoa go np 
Ostogarde and ifs so full of people yoa can't move: in the 
spring when you walk out to Langlinir and smeU the sea and 
see the ships come in and hear them knocking with hammers 
on the boats, and it*^ all so fresh and clean ... and at twelve 
o'clock -vih.ea they change the guard and the soldiers come 
marching down behind the band into Eongen^ Nytorv and all 
the boys shout ... I don't know," she sifted, staring again 
in front of her. 'l^s so simple there and every on^s Idnd- 

hearted. Here '* She suddenly burst into tears, hiding 

her face in her arms. 

He came across to her, knelt down beside her, put bis 
hands against her neck. 

"Don't cry. Oh, don't cry, Christina. Toull go home soon. 
Tou vrill indeed. It won't be long to wait. No, don't bother, 
Ifs only my pince-nez. I don't mind if they do break. Your 
uncle will come and youll go home. Don't cry. Please, pleaae 
don't cry," 

He laid bis cheek against her hot one, then his heart ham- 
mering in his breast he kissed her. She did not move away from 
him ; her cheek was stiU pressed against his, but, as he kissed 
her, he knew that it was true enough that whosoever one day 
she loved it would not be him. 

Ha stayed there bis hand against her arm. She wiped her 

"I'm frightened," she aaid, "It Tfncle Axel doesn't come in 
time .... mother . . . Mr. Leishman." 

*Tm here," Henry cried valiantly, feeling for his pince-ne«, 
which to his delight were not broken "111 follow you any- 
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where. Ko harm ahall happen to yoa 8o loi^ as I'm alive." 
She might have laughed at such a knight with bis hair now 
dishevelled, his ^e-glasses crooked, his trousei-knees dusty. 
She did not. She certainly came nearer at that mom^t to loving 
him than she had ever done hef oie. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TnetTTT OF MBS. TBSNOHABD 

I HATE said before that one of the chief complaints that 
Henry had against life was the abrupt fashion in which it 
jerked him from one set of e:q>erience8 and emotions into another. 
When Christiiia laid her he&d on her arms and cried and he 
]dssed her Time dtood still and History was no more. 

He had been here for one pnrpose and one alone, namely 
to guard, protect and cherish ChristiDa so long as she might 
need him. 

Half an honr later he was in his room in Panton Street. 

A telephone message said that his mother was veiy ill and 
that he was to go at once to the Westminster house. 
, He knew what that meant. The moment had, at last, ccone. 
His mother was dying, was perhaps ereu then dead. As he 
stood by his shabby little table staring at the piece of paper 
that offered the message, flocks of memories — discord^i^ 
hmnoron^ Tulgar, pathetic— came to him, crowding about him, 
insisting on bis notice, hiding from him the immediate need 
of his action. No world seemed to exist for him as he stood 
there staring but that thick sc^ited one of Garth and Bafiel and 
the Westminst^ house and the Aunts — and throi^ it aU, 
forcing it together, the strong figure of his mother fashioning it 
all into a shape upon which she had already determined, cmah- 
ing it until suddenly it broke in her bands. 

Then he remembered where be shonld be. He pnt on hia 
overcoat again and hurried down the dark stairs into the 
street. The first of the autumn fogs was making a shy, half-con- 
fident appearance, peeping into Panton Street, rolling a little 
towards the Comedy Theatre, then frightened at tjie lights 
tumbling back and running down the Mil towards WBatminster. 
In Whitdiall it plncked up courage to stay a little while, and 
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bnnclied itself around the book-shop on one side and the Horsa 
Giiards on the other and became quite black in the face peep- 
iftg into Scotland Yard. Near the Houses of Parliament it was 
ehy again, and crept away after writhing itself for five minutes 
around St. MargMefs, up into Victoria Street, where it sud- 
denly kicked its heels in the air, snapped its fingers at the 
Army and Navy Stores, and made itself as thick and confusing 
as possible ronnd Victoria Station, so that passengers went to 
wrong destinations and trains snorted their irritation and 
annoyance. 

To Henry the fog had a curious significance, sweeping him 
back to that evening of Grandfather's birthday, when, becansa 
of the fog, a stranger had lost himself and buret in npon their 
family sanctity for soccour — the most important moment of 
young Henry's life perhaps! and here was the moment that 
yraa to close that earlier epoch, close it and lock it np and 
put it away and the Fog bad come once again to as^st at the 
ICer^nony. 

In Bundle Square the Fog was a shadow, a th i n ^ostl; cor- 
jtain twisting and turning as though it had a life and purpose 
iUl of its own. It hid and revealed, revealed and hid a cherry- 
floored moon that was just then bumping about on a number 
of fantastically leering chimney-pots. The old house was the 
same, with its square set face, its air of ironic respectability, 
sni^ering at its true British hypocrisy, alive though tbe Family 
Spirit that it bad once enshrined was all but dead, was to- 
night to squeak its final protest. The things in the bouse were 
the same, just the same and in the same places — only there was 
electric light now where there bad been gas and there was a 
new servant-maid to take off bis coat, a white-faced littie creature 
with a sniflSing cold. 

She knew him apparently. "Please, Mr. Henry, they*re all 
upstairs," she said. Bnt he went straight into bis father's 
stady. There was no human being there, but how crammed 
with life it vaa, and a life so far from Christina and her affairs! 
It was surely only yesterday that he had stood there and hia 
father had told him of the engagement between Eatherina 
and Philip, and afterwards he had gone out into the passage 
and seen them kissing. . . . That too was an event in his lifb 
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The hooks lotted at liim and remained aloof knowing so much 
that he did not know, tired and sated with their koonrledge 
of life. 

He vent upstairs. On the first lwnd'"g he met liillie. Tbej 
talked infrhispfflv. 

"Shall I go up?" 

"Tea, you'd better for a moment." 

"How is she?" 

"Ob, Bhe doesn't know any of us. She can't live through the 
ni^t." 

"Who's there?* 

"Father and Eatheiine and the Aunts," 

"And die didn't know jou ?" 

"If one of ns. . . . '^ 

He went suddenly stepping on tiptoe as thongh he were afraid 
of waking somebody. 

The long dim bedroom was green-shaded and very soft to 
the tread. Beside the bed Ejitherine was sitting; nearer th« 
window in an armchair Henry's father ; on the far side of the 
bed, against the wall like images, staring in front of them, 
the Aimts; the doctor was talking in a low whisper to the nnrse, 
who was occupied with something at the wash-hand stand — all 
these figures were flat, of one dimension against the green light. 
When Henry entered there was a little stir; he could not see 
his mother because Katherine was in the way, but he felt that 
the bed was terrible, something that he would Tather not see, 
something that he ought not to see. 

The thought in his brain was : "Why are there so many peo- 
ple here? They don't waut ail of vs. . . . " 

Apparently the doctor felt the same thing because he moved 
about whispering. He came at last to Henry. He was a little 
man, short and fat. He stood on his toes and whispered in 
Henry's ear, "Better go downstairs for a bit. No use bang here. 
I'll call you if necessary." 

The Aunts detached themselTes from the wall and came to 
the door. Then Henry noticed that something was going on 
between his sister Katherine and the httle doctor. She was 
shaking her head violently. He was trying to persuade her. 
No, she would not be persuaded. Henry suddenly seemed to see 
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the old Katbeiine vbom through many years now he had lost — 
the old Kathertne with her determuiatioii, her courage, her 
knowledge of what she meant to do. She stayed, of coarse. 
The others filed out of the door — Aunt Aggie, Aunt Betty, his 
father, himself. 

Th^ were down in the dining-room, sitting round the dining* 
room table. Millie had joined them. 

Aunt Aggie looked just the same, Henry thought — as thin 
and as hitter and as pleased with herself — still the little mole 
on her cheek, the tight lips, the suspicious eyes. 

They talked in low voices. 

"Well, Hairy." 

"WeU, Aunt Aggie.** 

"And what are yon doing for yourself ?" 

"Secretarial work." 

"Dear, dear, I wouldn't have thought you had the applicsr- 
ticoi." 

His father was fatter, yes, a lot fatter. He had been a jolly- 
looking man once. Bunning to seed. . . . He'd die too, one 
day. They'd all die ... all .. . himself. Die? Whai was 
it? Where was it? 

"Oh yes, we like Long-Masterman very mnch, thank you, 
Millie dear. It soits Aggie's health excellently. You really 
should come down one day — only I suppose you're so busy." 

"Yes indeed." Aunt Aggie's old familiar snort. "Millie 
always was too busy for her poor old Aunts." 

How disagreeable Aunt Aggie was and how little people 
changed although yon might pretend. . . . But he felt that he 
was changing all the time. Suppose be wasn't changing at all? 
Oh, bat that was absurd I How different the man who sat out 
in the garden at Duncombe from the boy who, at that very table, 
had sat after dinner on Grandfather's table looking for sugared 
cherries? Eeally different? . . . But, of course. . . . Tes, hut 
really? 

Aunt Aggie stood up. "I really don't know what we're all 
«itting round this table for. They'll send for us if anything 
bappena. I'm sure poor Harriet wouldn't want us to be uncom- 
fortable." 

Henry and Millie were left there alone. 
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"How qniet the hoase is I" Millie gave a little shiver. "Poor 
mother I I wish I felt it more. I suppose I shall afterwards." 

'It's what people always call a 'happy release' " said Henry. 
"It really has been awful for her these last years. When I went 
up to see her a few weeks ago her eyes were terrible." 

"Foot mother," Millie repeated again. They were silent for 
a little, then Millie said : "You know, I've been thinking all 
the evening what Peter once said to us about our being en- 
chanted — ^because we are young. There's sometliing awfully true 
about it When things are at their very worst — ^when I'm 
having the most awful row with Bunny or Victoria's more tare* 
some than you can imagine — although I say to myself, I'm per- 
fecdy miserable,* I'm not really foecaoee thrae's something bdind 
it all that I'm enjoying hugely. I wouldn't miss a moment of it. 
I want every scrap. It is liJee an enchantment really. I sup- 
pose 111 wake up soon." 

Henry nodded. 

"I feel it too. And I feel as thou^ it must all have its 
climax in some wonderful adventure thafs coming to me. An 
adventure that I shall remember all the rest of my life. It 
seems silly, after the War, talking of adventures, but the War 
was too awful for one to dare to talk about oneself in connection 
with it, althou^ it was immensely personal all the time. But 
we're out of the War now and back in life again, and if I can 
keep that sense of magic I have now, nothing can hurt me. 
The whole of life will be an adventure." 

"We must keep it," said Millie. "We must remember we 
had it. And when we get ever so old and dusty and rheumatic 
we can say : 'Anyway we knew what life was once.* " 

"Yes, I know," said Searj. "And be one of those people 
who say to thrar children ai^ other people's children if they 
havea't any of thedr own: 'Ah, my dear, there's nothing like 
being young. My school-days were the happiest.' Rot! as 
thongh most people's school-time wasn't damnable." 

"Oh it's nothing to do with age," said Millie scomfiilly. "The 
enchanted people are any age, but they're always young. The 
only point about them is that they're the only people vrho really 
know what life is. All the others are wrong." 

"We're talloDg terribly like the virtuous people in books," 
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Baid Henry. "You Iraow, books like Svjwoux'a, all about 
Courage and Tolerance and all the other thiii^ with capital 
letters. Wh; ia it that when a Bussian or Scandinavian talks 
about life it sounds perfectly natural and that when an English- 
man does if 8 false and priggish ?" 

"I'm sore I don't know," said Millie in an abeeut-minded 
voice. "Isn't tiie honse quiet? And isn't it cold? . . . Poor 
mother ! If s so horrid being not able to do anything. Cather- 
ine's feeling it terribly. She's longing for her fa> say j'nst one 
word." 

"She won't," said Henry. "Shell hnJd out to the very lait" 

At that moment Annt Betly appeared in the doorway, beck- 
oning to them. 

A moment later they were all there gathered Toond the bed. 

Now Henry conld see his mother. She was lying, her eyes 
cdosed, but with ttiat same determined expression in the face 
that he had so often seen before. She might be dead or she 
might be asleep. Ha didn't feel any dranm in connection with 
his vision of her. Too many years had now intervened since 
his time with her. He did indeed recall with love and affection 
some woman who had been very good to him, who had tak^ 
him to Our B^^s" Clothing Company to be fitted on, who had 
written to him and sent him cake wh^ be was at school, and 
of whom he had thoaght with passionate and tearful appeal when 
be had been savagely bullied. But that woman had died long 
ago. This stem, remorseless figure, who had cursed her children 
because they would not conform to the patterns that she had 
made for them, had confronted all his love of justice, of toler- 
ance, of freedom. There had been many moments when he had 
hated her, and now when he was seeing her for the last time 
he could not summon false emotion and cry out at a pain that 
he did not feel. And yet he knew well that wh»i she was gone 
remorse would come sweeping in and that he would be often 
longing for her to return that he might tell her that he loved 
her and wished to atone to her for all that he had done that was 
callous and selfish and unkind. 

Worst of all was the unreality of the scene, the dim light, the 
faint scent of medicine, the closed-in seclusion as though they 
■were all barred from the outside world which they were never 
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to enter again. He looked at the faces — at Aunt Betty npget, 
distreBaed, moved deeply because in her tender heart she could 
not bear to aee any one or any tiling unhappy; Aunt Aggie, se- 
vere, fancying herself benign and dignified, thinking only of 
herself; the doctor and the nurse professionally preoccupied, 
wondering perhaps how long this tiresome old woman would 
be "paging out"; hia father struggling to recoTer something 
of the old romance that had once bound him, tired out with the 
effort, longing for it all to he over; Millie, perfectly natural, 
ready to do anything that woold help anybody, bnt admitting 
no falseness nor hypocrisy; Catherine 1 

It was Eatherine who restored Henry to reality. Eatherine 
was suffering terribly. She was gazing at her mother, an ago- 
nized appeal in her eyes. 

"Come back I Come back I Come and say that yon forgive 
me for all I have done, that yon love me still " 

She seemed to have shed all her married life, her home vrith. 
Philip, her bearing of children to him, her love for him, lier 
love for them all. She was the dan^ter again, in an agony 
of repentance and self-abasement. Was the victory after all to 
lbs. Trenchard? 

Eatherine broke into a great cry ; 

"Mother I Mother ; speai to me I Forgive me I" 

She fell on her knees. 

Mrs. Trenchard's eyes opened. There was a slight move- 
ment of the month: it seemed, in that half light, ironical, a 
gesture of contempt. Her head rolled to one side and the long, 
long con^ct was at an end. 
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AT th&t moment of Mrs. TreDchard's death b^an the worst 
battle of MiUie^s life (so far). She dated it from that 
or perhaps ^m the evening of her mother's fnneral foor days 
later. 

Mrs. Trenchard had expressed a -wish to be buried in Garth 
and so down to Qlebeehire the; all went. The fun^^ took place 
oa & day of the dreariest drizzling rain — Olebeehire at its earliest 
antnmn worst. Afterwards they — Katherine, Millie, Henry, 
Philip and Mr. Trenchard — sat over a splattering fire in the 
old chilly house and heard the rain, which deTeloped at night 
into a heavy down-ponr, heat npon the window-panes. 

The Annts had not come down, for which every one was 
thankful. Philip, looking as he did every day more and more 
a cross betwe«i a successful Prize-filter and an eminent Cabinet 
Minister, was not thinking, as in Henry's opinion he should 
have been, of the havoc that he had wrought upon the Trenchard 
family, but of Public Affairs. Katherine was silent and sotm 
went np to her room. Henry thought of Christina, his father 
retired into a comer, drank whisky and went to sleep. Millie 
struggled with a huge pillow of depresBion that came lolloping 
towards her and was only kept away by the grimmest deter- 
mination. 

Nobody except Eatherine thought directly of Mrs. Trenchard, 
but she was there with them all in the room and would be with 
one or two of them — Mr. Trenchard, senior, and Katherine for 
instance — until the veiy day of their death. 

Yes, perhaps after all Mrs. Trenchard liad won the battle. 

Millie went back to London with a cold and the Cromwell 

Bead seined almost unbearable. A great deal of what was 

unbearable came of course from Victoria. Had she not witnessed 
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it vith her own eyes Millie could Bot have believed that a month 
at Cladgate could alter bo completely a human being aa it h&d 
altered Victoria. There she had tasted Blood and she intended 
to go on tasting Blood to the end of the Chapter. It is trne 
that Cladgate could not take all the blame for the tranaformatton 
— Mr. Bennett and Major Merevard mnst also bear some 
responsibility. When these gentlemen had first come forward 
MilUe had been touched by the effect upon Victoria of ardent 
male attention. Now she found that same male attention day 
by day more irritating. Major Mereward she could endure, 
aiient and clumsy though he was. It was certainly tiresome 
to find yourself sitting next to him day after day at Imicheon. 
when the most that he could ever contribate was "Sippin' 
weather, whatP' or "Dirty sort of day to-day** — ^but he did adore 
Victoria and would have adored her just as much had she not 
poseesBed a penny in the world. He thought her simply the 
wittiest creature in Europe and laughed at everything ^e said 
and often long before she said it. Yes, he vas a good man ev^i 
though he was a dull one. 

But if Major Mereward was good Bobin Bennett was most 
certainly bad. MilUe very soon hated him with a hatred that 
made her shiver. She hated him, of course, for himself, but 
was it only that? Deep down in her soul there lurked a dreadful 
suspicion. Could it be that some of her hatred arose because 
in him she detected some vices and low qualities grown to full 
bloom that in twig, stem and leaf were already sprouting in a 
younger soil ? Woe there in Bobin Bennett a prophecy? No, no. 
Never, never, never. . . . And yet. . . . Oh, how she hated him ! 
His smart clothes, his neat hair, his white hands, his soft voice I 
And Bunny liked him. "Not half a bad fellow tiiat man Ben- 
nett Knows a motor-car when he sees one." 

Millie had it not in her nature to pretond, and she did not 
disguise for a moment on whose side ^e was. 

'TTou don't like me ?" Bennett said to her one day. 

"No, indeed I don't," said Millie, looking him in the eyes. 

"Why not?" 

"Why? Because lor one thing I'm very fond of Victoria. 
You're after her money. She'll be perfectly miserable if she 
marries you." 
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He laughed. Nothing in life conld disconcert him I 

"Yes, of conrse I'm ft Pirate." {Hadn't some one else some- 
where said that once?) "This is the day for Pirates. There 
never teas such a time for them. All sorts of people going about 
vith money that they don't know what to do with. All sorts 
of other people without any money ready to do anything to 
get it No morality any more. Damned good thing for Eng- 
land. Hypocrisy was the only thing that was the matter witii 
her — now she's a hypocrite no longer ! Ton see I'm frank with 
yon. Miss Trenchard. Yon say yon don't like me. Well, 111 
Tetnm the compliment. I don't Uke yon either. Of course 
you're damned pretty, about the prettiest girl in London I should 
say. But you're damned conceited too. Youll forgive me, 
won't you ? Tou don't spare ms you know. I tell young Bazt« 
he's a fool to marry you. He'll be miserable with you." 

"Ton tell him that?" Millie said furiously. 

"Yes, why not? You tell Victoria she'd be miserable with 
me, dont you ? Well, then. . . . You're very young, yon know. 
When you're a bit older youll see that there's not so much dif- 
ference between people like me and people like yourself as you 
think. We all line up very much the same in the end. I mayn't 
have quite your faidts and you mayn't have quite mine, but 
when it comes to the Judgment Day I don't expect therell be 
much to choose between Piracy and Arrogance." 

So far Mr. Bennett and a Victory cannot exactly be claimed 
for Millie in this encounter. She was furions. She was miser- 
able. Was she so conceited? She'd ask Henry. She did ask 
the little doctor, who told her — ^"No. Only a little self-confi- 
dent," He was her only friend and support in these days. 

"Be patient with Victoria," he said. "It's only a phase. 
Shell work through this." 

"She won't if she marries Mr. Bennett," Millie said. 

Meanwhile the old artists' colony was broomed right away. 
Eve was carried down to the cellar, the voice of Mr. Block was 
no longer heard in the land and the poor little Bussian went and 
begged for meals in other districts. Victoria danced, went 
to the theatre and gave snpper-parties. 

She was quite frank with MiUie. 

'^ don't mind telling you, Millie, that all that art wasn^ 
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quite geunine — ^Dot altogether. I do like pietfy things, of conrsa 
— ^you know me well enough to know that And I do want to 
help poor young artists. But they're so ungratefnl. Now aren't 
th^, Millie? You can see it for yourself. Look at Mr. Block. 
I really did everything I could for him. But is he pleased? 
Not a bit. He's as discontented as he can be." 

"If 8 very difScnlt doing kindnesses to people," said Millie 
sententioufily. "Sometimes you want to stop before they think 
you ought to." 

"Now you're looking at me reproachfully. That isn't fine. 
Why shouldn't I enjoy myself and be gay a little? And I love 
dancing; I daresay I look absurd, but so do thousands of oth^ 
people, so what does it matter? My Millie, I mtist be happy. 
I must. Do you know that this is positively the first time I've 
been happy in all my life and I daresay if s my last. ... I know 
you often think me a fool. Ob, I see yon looking at me. But 
I'm not such a fool as yon think. I know about my age and 
my figure and all the rest of it. I know that if I hadn't a 
penny no one would look at me. You think that I don't know 
any of these things, but indeed I do, . . . If s my last fiing and 
you can't deprive me of it I" 

"Oh I don't want to deprive you of it," cried Millie, suddenly 
Singing her arms round tie fat, red-faced woman, "only I don't 
want you to go and do anything foolish — like marrying Mr. 
Bennett for instance." 

"Now, why shouldn't I marry Mr. Bennett? Suppose I'm in 
love with him — madly. Isn't it somethiag in these days whoi 
there are so many old maids to have a month of love evoi if he 
beats one all the rest of one's days? And anyway Pve got the 
purae — I could keep bim in check. . . . No, thafs a nasty way 
of talking. And I'm certainly not in love with Bennett, nor 
with Mereward neither. I don't suppose 111 evear be in love 
with any one again." 

"You're lucky !" Millie broke out. "Oh, you are indeed I It 
isn't happy to be in love. If s miserable." 

Indeed she was nnhapi^. She could not have believed that 
ahe would ever allow herself to be swung into such a swirl of 
emotions as were hers now. At one moment she hated him, 
feeling herself bound ignobly, surrendering weakly all that was 
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best in herself; st Buch a momeiit she determined that she Tonld 
be entirely fiank with Mm, iasistiiig on his own frankness, 
cballengiDg him to tdl her ererything that he was, as she now 
knev, keeping back from her . . . then she loved him bo that 
she wanted only his company, only to be with him, to hear him 
laugh, to see him hap|r^, and she would accept any tie (knowing 
in her heart that it was a lie) if it would keep him with her and 
cause him to love her. That he did love her through all his 
weakness she was truly aware: it was that awareness that 
chained her to him. 

Very strange the part that EUen played in all this. That odd 
woman made no fiuther dononstratious of affection ; she was 
always now ironically sarcastic, hurting Millie when she could, 
and she knew, as no one else in the place did, the way to hurt 
her. Because of her Bunny came now much lees to the house. 

"I can't stand that sneeriDg woman," he said, "and she loathes 
me" 

Millie tried to diallenge her. 

'TVhy do you hate Bunny P* she asked. 'TSe's never d^me 
you any harm." 

"Hasn't he?" Ellen answered smiling. 

"No, what barm has he done you?" 

*T11 tell you one day." 

"I hate ^ese mysteries," Millie cried. "Once you asked to 
he my friend. Now " 

"Now?" repeated Ellen. 

"Yon 'seem to want to hurt me any way you can." 

Ellen had a habit of standing stiff against the wall, her heels 
together, her head back as though she were being measured for 
her height. 

"Perhaps I don't Uke to see you so happy when I'm unhappy 
myself." 

Millie came to her. 

"Waij are you unhappy, EUen? I hate yon to he. I do like 
you. I do want to be your friend if you'll let me. I offended 
you somehow in the early days. iTou've never forgiven me for 
it. But I don't even now know ■vrhat I did." 

EUen walked away. Suddenly she turned. 

"!ffhat," she said, "can people like you know about people 
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like ne, how we suffer, how we hate OTiTselyeB, hov we are thirstier 
and thirstier and for ever nnfiatisfied. . , . No, I don't mean 
yoa any barm. I'll save you from Baxter, thouj^ You're 
too pretty. . . . You can escape even thou^ I can't." 

There was melodrama in this it seemed to Millie. It was 
quite a relief to have a fierce quarrel witii Bunny five minutes 
later. The quarrel came, of course, from nothing — about some 
play which was. Bunny said, at Daly's, and Millie at the Lyric. 

They were walking furiously down Knigbtsbridge. An omni- 
bus passed. The play was at tiie Lyric. 

"Of course I was right," said Milli& 

"Oh, you're always right, aren't you ?* 

Millie turned. 

"I'm not coming on with you if you're like that." 

"Very well then." He suddenly stepped back to her with hia 
charming air of penitent. 

'TBillie, I'm sorry. Don't lef s fi^t to-day." 

"Well, then, take me to see your mother." 

The words seemed not to be hers. At their sadden uttoanoe 
Enigbtsbridge, the trees of the Park were carved in coloured 
stone. 

His moutb set. "No, I can't." 

"Why not?" 

"Sh^s not — she's not in London." 

Sbe knew that he was lying. 

"Tben take me to where she is." 

They were walking on again, neither seeing tbe other. 

"You know tiiat I can't. She's down in tbe country." 

"Then well go there." 

"We can't." 

"Yes, we can. Now. At once. If you ever want to speak 
to me again. ..." 

"I tell you — I've told you a thousand times — we must wait. 
There are reasons " 

"What reasons?" 

"If you're patient " 

'Tm tired of being patient Take me now or III never 
speak to you again." 

"Well then, dwa't." 
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They parted. After an eTening of utter mieery she ■wrote to 

Mr Darlhts Binnrr — ^I know thut I was hateful this afternoon. 
I know that I've been hateful other aftemoona and shaU be hateful 
again on aftecnoona to come. Tou're not Teiy nice either on 
these occasions. What are we to do about itt We do love one 
another — I know we do. We ought to be kinder to one another 
than we are to any one else and yet we seem to like to lash out 
and hurt one anotlier. And I think this is because there's aome- 
thin? really wrong in our relationship. Tou make me feel as 
though you were ashamed to love m& Now why should you be 
ashamed) Why can't we be open and clear before all the world! 

If you have some secret that you are keying from me, tell ma 
and well discuss it frankly like friends. T^e me to see tout 
mother. If ahe doesn't like me at first perhaps she will when she 
knows me better. Anyway we shall be sure of where we are. 
Oh, Bunny, we could be «o happy. Why don't you let ns bet 
I know tliat it is partly my fault. I suppose Tm conceited and 
think Fm always right. Bat I don't really inside — only if yon 
don't pretend to have an opinion of your own no one will ever 
listen to anything you say. Oh I I don't know what Pm writing. 
I am tempted to telephone to you and see if you are in and if you 
are to ask you to come over Here. _ Perhaps you will come of your 
own accord. Every footstep outside the door seema to be yours 
and then it goes on up the stairs. Don't let ns quarreJ, Bunny. 
I hate it BO and we say such horrid things to one another that 
we neither of us mean. Forgive me for anytiiing Pve done or said. 
I love you. I lovs you. . . . Bunny darling. — ^Your loving 

at 

Her letter was crossed by one from him. 

DxABBBT HiLLa — ^I didn't mean what I said this afternoon. I 
love you so much tiiat when we quarrel ifs terrible. Do be pa< 
tieait, dariing. Tou want everything to be right all in a moment. 
Pll tell you one day how difficult it has been all these months. 
Youll see then that it isn't all my fault. Pm not perfect but I 
do love you. You're the most beautiful thing ever made and Pm 
a lucky devil to be allowed to kiss your hand. Ill be round at 
Cromwell Road five o'clock to-morrow afternoon. Please forgive 
m^ Millie darling. — Your loving 

"To-morrow afternoon at five o'clock" the reconciliatioiL was 
complete. No eecrets were revealed. 
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CHAPTER YT 



PETEB WESTCOTT, meanwhile, bad be«n paasiiig his 
London stmuner in a strange state of half-expectant happi- 
ness and tranquillity. It was a condition qaite new to him, tids 
almost tranced state of panse as though he were hesitating out- 
side the door at some room; was some one coming who would 
enter with him? Was he expecting to see some treasore within 
that might after all not be there? Was he afraid to face that 
reelizatioa? 

QliTonghont the whole of tiiat solitary Angnst he had with 
him three joys — London, the book tiiat was now slowly day by 
day growing, and Millie. When he was young he had taken all 
he conld get — ^then eTerything had been snatched from him — 
now in his middle age life had taught him to saronr everytJiing 
slowly, to expect nothing more than he perceiTed actually before 
him; he had grown selfiih in his consciouBness of bis few treaa- 
nree. If he shared with others perhaps the gods would grow 
jealous and rob h'tn once again. 

People mi^t deride or condemn. He was shy now; his heart 
went oat as truly, as passionately as it bad ever done, but he 
alone now most know that. Henry and Millie, yes — ^they might 
know something — had he not sworn comradeship with them? 
But not even to them could be truly speak of his secrets. He 
had talked to Henry of his book and even discussed it with him, 
but he would not put into spoken words the desires and ambi- 
tions that, around it, were creeping into bis heart. He scarcely 
dared own them to himself. 

Of bis feeling about London be did not speak to any one be- 
cause he could not pat it into words. There was something 
mysterious in the very soul of the feeling. He could tell himself 
that it was partly because London was a middle-aged nun's 
236 
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tovn. I^ris was for youth, he said, and Kev York too and 
Berlin perhaps, hut London did not love you nntil you wen a 
little tifed and bad known trouble and sonov and lost year 
self-esteeiu. Then the grey-smoked etone, the giey of pigeon's 
wings and the led-misted sky and the faint dosty gteen of the 
trees settled about your heart and calmed yon. Now when the 
past is something to yoa at last, and the scorn of the past that 
you had in yoor youth is over, London admits yon into her 
comradeship. "There is no place," he said to hiiaself, "where 
one can live in snch tranquillity. She is like a woman who was 
once your mistress, whom you meet again after many years and 
with whom at last, now that passion is gone, you can have kind, 
loving friendship. Against the grey-white stone and tiie dim 
smoke-stained sky the ni^t colours come and go, life flashes 
and &des, sounds rise and fall, and kindliness of heart is there 
at the end." He found now that he could watch everything with 
a passionate interesL Marylebone High Street might not be 
the most heantiful street in London, but it had the diarm of a 
small country town where, closing your eyes you could believe 
tiiat only a mile away there was the country load, the fir-wood, 
the hi^, wind-swept down. As people down tjie street stopped 
for their morning gossip and the dogs recognized their accus- 
tomed friends and tiie little bell of the tiny Post OfBce jangled 
its bdl, London rolled back like a thick mist on to a distant 
horizon and its noise receded into a thin and distant whisper 
of the wind among the trees. Watching from his window he 
came to know faces and bodies and horses, he grew part of a 
community small enou^ to want bis company, but not narrow 
enough to limit his horizon. 

His daj^ daring those months were v^ quiet and very happy. 
He worked in the morning at his book, at some reviewing, at an 
occasional article. Hia few friends, Campbell, Martha Proctor. 
Monteith perhaps, James Msradick, one or two more, came to 
see In'TK or be went to them. There was the theatre (so much 
better than the highbrows asserted), there were concerts. There 
was golf at a cheap little course at Boduunpton, and there vrere 
occasional week-ends in the coimtry ... as a period of pause 
before some great event — ^those were happy months. Perhaps 
tiie great event would never come, but never in his life before had 
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he felt 80 deeply aeenred that he was movlDg towatcb Bomethin^ 
that irae to change all hie life. Even tJie finishing of his book 
iroold do that. It waa called The Fiery Tree, and it began with 
a man who, walking at ni^t towards a town, loses his way and 
takes shelter in an old farmhouse. In the farmhoase are two 
men and an old woman. They consait to put him up for the 
ni^t. He goes to his room, and looking out from hie window 
on to the moonlit garden he sees, hiding in an appletree. . . . 
What does he see ? It does not matter. In the spring of 1929 
the book will be pabliehed— TAe Fiery Tree, By Peter Wcstcott : 
Aathor of Reulen Sailard, etc.; and yon be able to judge 
whether or no he hae improved as a writer after all these years. 
Whether he has improved or no the principal fact is that day 
after day he got happiness and companionship and comfort from 
his book. It might be good : it might be bad : he said he did not 
know. Campbell was right. He did his beet, secured his happi- 
ness. What came when the book was between its cover was 
another matter. 

Ediind London and the book was Millie. She coloured all 
his day, all his thoughts: sometimee ehe came before him with 
her eyee wide and excited like a child waking on her birthday 
morning. Sometimes she stood in front of him, but away from 
him, her eyes watching him with that half-ironical su^^estion 
that she knew all about life, that he and indeed all men were 
children to her whom she conid not bnt pi^, that suggestion 
that vent so sweetly with the child in hersdf, tiie eim^^dty and 
innocence and confidence. 

And then again ehe would be before him simply in her beaufy, 
her colour, gold and red and dark, her body eo straight, so 
strong, so slim, the loveliness of her neck, her hands, her breast 
Then a mist came before his eyes and he could see no more. 

Sometimes he ached to know how she was, whether she wero 
happy with this man to whom she was engaged; be had no 
thought any more of having her for himself. That wa^ one thing 
that hie middle-age and his past trouble had brou^t him-^ 
patience, infinite, infinite patience. 

Then, as unheralded as such things usually are, the crisiB 
came. It was a foggy afternoon. He came in about half-past 
three, meanii^ to work. Just as he was about to sit down at 
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his table his t«lepIione bell rang. He vas Borprised to hear. 
Hartha Proctor's yoice: he was still more surprised when sh« 
told him that she was at Selfridge's and would like to come iu 
and have tea if he were alone. 

IMIartha Proctor! The last of the Three Graces to pay him 
an; attention he said. Bnt I like her. I've always liked her 
best of the three. . . . 

He got his tea things from the little brown cupboard, made 
some toast, found a pot of raspberry jam ; just as he had finished 
Martha Proctor stalked in. He liked her clear-cut ways, the 
decent friendly challenge of her smile, her liking for brown 
bread and jam, with no nonsense about '%ot being really hun- 
gry." Yes, he liked her — and he was pleased that she had 
troubled to come to him, even though it was only the fog that 
had driven her in. But at first his own shyness, the eternal sense 
always with him that he was a recognized failure, and that so 
one wanted to hear what he had to say, held him back. There 
fell sUences, silences that always came when he was alone with 
anybody. 

He bad not the gift of making others enthusiastic, of firing 
&eix intelligence. Only Millie and Henry, and perhaps James 
l^radiek and Bobby Qalleon were able to see him as he really 
was. With others be always thought of the thing that he was 
going to say before he said it; tiien, finding it priggish, or sen- 
tentious, or platitudinous, didn't say it after aU. No wonder 
inen found him dull 1 

He liked Martha Proctor, but the first half-hour of their 
meeting was not a enccees. Then, with a smile he broke out: 

"You know — you wouldn't think it — ^but I'm tremendously 
^d the fog drove yon in here to-day. There are so many 
things I want to talk about, but I've lost my confidence some- 
how in any one being interested in what I think." 

"If you imagine it was the fog," said Martiia Proctor, 'that 
brought me in to-day, you are greatly mistaken. I've been 
meaning to come for weeks. You say you're diffident, well, I'm 
diffident too, although I wouldn't have any one in the world 
to know it. Here I am at forty-two, and I'm a failure. No,' 
don't protest. I^s true. I know I've got a name and sometiiing 
of a position and young authors are said to wait nervously for 
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toy Olympian utterances, bnt as a matter of fact I've got altoiif 
as much influence and power as that jam-pot there. Bnt it isn't 
only vitb myeelf I'm diaappointed — I'm disappointed frith. 
ereiybody." 

She paused then, aa thcmgli she expected Peter to e&j some- 
thing, so he said: 

"That* g pretty sweeping." 

"Ko, it isn't. The state of literatnie in Lcmdon is rotten, 
more rotten than I've ever known it. Everybody over forty is 
tired and down and out, and everybody nnder thirty has swdled 
head. And they're all in seta and cliqoes. And they're all 
hating one another and abusing one another and running their 
own little pete. And all the little pets tiiat might have 
turned into good writers if they'd been let alone have be^ spoiled 
and mined." She paused for breath, then went on, growing 
really excited: "Look at yonng Bnndey for instance. There's 
qoile a {nomising dramatiBt — ^yon know that Tha Rvvenf 
FatMy was a jolly good play. Then Uonteith gets hold of 
him, persnades him that he's a critic, which, poor infant, he 
never was and never will be, lets him loose on his paper and 
rains his character. Tes, mins it I Six months later he's 
reviewing the same book in four different papers nnd^ font 
different names, and hasn't the least idea that he's doing any- 
thing dishtmest I 

•^nt Bnmley isn't the point. If s the general state of things. 
Monteitb and Morpby and the rest think they're Olympian. 
They're as fall of prejudices as an egg is full of meat, and they 
haven't got a grain of homoor amongst the lot Th^ aroi't 
consciously dishonest, bnt they run round and round after their 
own tails with their eyes on ttie ground. Now, I'm only sajing 
what lots of ns are feeling. We want literature to become a 
jollier, fiea thing; to be quit of schools and groaps, and to have 
altogether more fun in it. Tliaf s why I've come to you I" 

"To me I" said Peter, laughing. "I'm not generally considered 
the most amusing dog in London " 

"No, you're not," said Miss Proctor. "People don't know 
yon, of coarse. Lots of them think yon dull and conceited. 
Ton may be proud, but you're certainly not conceited — and 
you're not dnIL" 
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^TPhant yon " said Peter. 

'^o, but serionaly, a lot of ns hare bees conddetuig you 
lately. Tou eeo, you're honest — no one ironld deny that — and 
yoa'ie independent, and even if you're prond you're not so 
damned proud as Monteith, and yoa haren't got a literary 
nnnery of admiring papils. Yoa'd he surprised, thoa^, if 
yon knew how many friendB you have got." 
"I should he indeed," «aid Peter. 

"Well, you have. Of course Janet Boss and the others of her 
kind thiidc yoa're no good, but those are just the cliques ve 
'want to get away from. To cut a long etory short, some of ua 
— '-Gardiner, Morris, Billy Wells, Thompson, Tbnrtell, and there 
are others — ^want you to join ns." 
"What are you going to do ?** 
"Ifothing very definite at the moment. We are going to be 

apart from all diqnes and sets '" 

• "I see " interrupted Peter, "be an anti-cliqne clique.** 

"Not at all," said Martha Proctor. "We aren't going to call 
ourselTes anything or have meetings in an A3.C. diop or any- 
thing of the kind. It is possible that tiiere — ^there^l be a {Mper 
one day — a jolly kind of paper that -will admit any sort of 
literature if ifs good of its kind; not only novels about intro- 
spective Tomen and poems about young men's stomachs on a 
spring morning. I don't know. All we want now is to be a 
little hairier about things in general, to he a little lees jealous 
of writing that isn't quite our kind and, above all, not to bq 
Olympian I" 

She banged the table with her hand and the jam-pot jumped. 
"I hate the Olympians I Damn the Olympians 1 Self-conscious 
Olympians are the worst tiiingB God ever made . . . I'm a foot, 
you're not very bright, but we're not Olympian, therefore lef a 
have tea together once or twice a year I" 

Soon after that she went. Peter had promised to come to 
her flat one evening soon and meet some of her friends. She 
left him in a state of very pleasureable excitement. 

He walked up and down his room, lurching a little from leg 
to leg like a sailor on his deck. Yes, he was awfully pleased — 
awyu^Iy [leased. . . . Somebody wanted him. Som^rodythou^t 
tus opinion worth having. 
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Then irere friendlf faces, kindl; voices waiting for liim. 

His ambition leapt vp again like fire. Life woe not over for 
him, and altbou^ he might neTer write a fine book nor a word 
that would be remembered after he was gone, jet he could help, 
take his ehare in the movement, enconrage a little what seemed 
to him good, fi^t against eTerytfaing that ma false and in-e- 
tentdons and insincere. 

He felt as though some one were paBhing the pieces of the 
gome at last in his favoitr. For long he had been baffled, be- 
trayed, checked. Now ererything was moving together for him. 
Even Millie. . . I 

He stopped in his walk, staring at the window behind whose 
panes the fog lay now like bales of dirty cotton. Millie I Per- 
haps titis engagentent of hers was not a success. He did not 
know why but he had an impresaioD that all w&s not well with 
her. Something that Henry had said in a letta. Something. 
... So long as she were still there eo that he mi^t see her and 
tell her of his work. See her, her colour, her eyes, her hands, 
Ber movement as she walked, her smile so kindly and then a 
little scomfol as tbon^ she were telling herself that it was 
not grown-np to show Jdndness too readily, that they must under- 
stand that she teas grown up. . . . 

Oh, bless her I He would be her true friend whatever course 
her life mi^t take, however small a shore himself might have 
in it. 

He stared at the window and Ms happiness, his new ambition 
and confidence were suddenly penetrated by some chill breath. 
By what F He could not telL He stood there looking in front 
of him, seeing nothing but the grey shadows that coiled and 
uncoiled against the glass. 

What was it ? His heart seemed to stand still in some sudden 
anticipation. What was it? Was some one coming? He 
listened. There was no sound but a sudden cry from the fog, 
a dim tazi-wbiatle. Something was about to happen. He was 
sure as one is sure in dreams with a knowledge that is simply 
an anticipation of something that one has already been through. 
Just like this once he had stood, waiting in a closed room. 
Once before. Where ? Who was comiug P Some one out in the 
fog vras now looking at the number of his house-door. Sune 
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one had stepped into the house. Some one vaa vaUcing bIowIj 
up the etaire, looking at the cards npoii the doors. It was as 
though he irere cbaised, eDcbaoted to the spot. Now his own 
floor. A pause outside his door. When enddoily his bell rang 
he felt no snipris^ only a strange hesitation b^ore he moved 
aB though a voice vere saying to him : "This is going to be 
■very difficult for you. Piill yourself together. You'll need 
your courage.*' 

He opened his door and peered out. The passage was dark. 
A woman was there, Btandicg bac^ leaning against the ban- 
nisters. 

"Who's there?" he called. His voiced echoed back to him from 
the empty staircase. The woman made no answer, standing 
like a black shadow against the dark stain of the bannisters. 

"Do you want anything?" asked Peter. "Did you ring my 
beU?" 

She moved then ever so sli^tly. In a hoarse whisper she 
said : "I want to speak to Ur. Westcott.'* 

Tm Peter Westcott," he answered. 

She moved again, coming a little nearer. 

"I want to sit down," rfie said. *Tm not very well." 8h» 
gave a little sigh, her arms moved in a gesture of protest and 
she sank upon the floor. He went to her, Ufted her up (he felt 
at once how email she was and slight), carried her into his room 
and laid her on his old green-backed aoia. 

Then, bending over her, he saw that she was his wife, Clare. 

Instantly he was flooded, body and soul, with pily. He had, 
he could have, no other sense but that. It had been, perhaps, 
all his life even during those childish years of defiance of his 
&ther the strongest emotion in bim — it was called forth now as 
it had never been before. 

He had hurried into his bedroom, fetched water, bathed her 
forehead, her hands, taken off the shabby hat, unfastened the 
faded black dress at the throat, still she lay there, her eyes 
closed in the painted and powdered face, the body crumpled up 
on the sofa as though it were broken in every limb- 
Broken ! Indeed she was I It was nearly twenty years since 
he had last eeea her, since that moment when she had turned 
back at the door, looking at bim with that strange appeal in her 
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eyes, the appeal that had failed. He heard again, as t^ong^ 
it had been only yesterday, her voice in their last conversatioa 
— "I've got a headache. I'm going upstairs to lie dovn. ..." 
And that had been the end. 

She smelt of some horrible scent, the povder on her face blew 
off in little dry flakes, her hair vas stUl that same wonderful 
colonr, yellov gold; ^e mnst be foriy nov — ^her body was as 
slight and childish as it had been twenty years ago. He rubbed 
her hands : thqr were not clean and the nails were broken. 

She moved restlessly without opening her eyes, a^ though in 
her sleep, she pushed against him, then freed her hands from 
his, muttering. He caught some words : "No, Alex — ^no. Don't 
hnrt me. I want to be happ^ 1 Oh, I want to be happy 1 Oh, 
don't hurt me! Don't 1" 

All this in a littie whimper as thou^ she had no strength 
left with which to cry oat. Then her ^es opened : she stated 
about her, first at the ceiling, tiien at the table and chairs, then 
at Peter. 

She frowned at him. "I oughtn't to have come here," she 
said. "Tou don't want me — ^not after aE this time. Did I 
faint? How silly of me I" She pushed herself up. 'That's 
because I'm so hungry — so dreadfully hungry. I've had noth- 
ing to eat for two days except what that man gave me at the 
station ... I feel sick but I must eat something " 

"Hungry 1" he sprang to his feet "Just lie there a minute 
and rest. Close your eyes. There ! Lie back again I 111 have 
something ready in a moment." 

He rushed into the Httle kitchen, found the ketUe, filled it 
and put it on the sitting-room fire. The tea-things were still 
on the table, a plate with cakes, a loaf of bread, the pot of jam. 
She was sitting up staring at them. She got up and moved 
across to the table. "Cut me some bread quickly. Never mind 
abont the tea." 

He cut her some bread and butter. She began to eat, tearing 
the bread with her fingers, her eyes staring at the cakes. She 
snatched two of them and began to eat them with tiie bread. 
Suddenly she stopped. 

"Oh, I can't !" she whispered. "I'm so hongiy, but I can't 
— I'm going to be sick." 
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He led bar into his bedroom, his arm aroimd her. There 
she TOa very ilL Afterwards whit« and trembling she lay on 
his bed. He put the coimierpane over her, and &eu said: 

"Would you like a doctorf She was shivering from head 
to foot 

"No," she vhispered. "Would yon make me some tea — very 
hotr 

He went into the sitting-Toom and in a fever of impatience 
valted for the ketUe to boiL He stood there, watching it, his 
own emotion eo violent that his knees and hands were trembling. 

"Poor little thing I Foot little thing I Poor litUe thing!" 
He fonnd that he was repeating the words aload. . . . The lid 
of the kettle suddenly lifted. He made the tea and carried it 
into Uie other room. It was dark now, with the fog and the 
early evening. He switched on the light and then as she turned, 
malang a slii^t movement of protest with her hand, he switched 
it oft again. She sat up a little, catching at the cap, and then 
began to drink it -wUh eager, thirsty gulps. 

"Ah, that's good !" he heard her murmur. "Good 1" He gave 
her some more, then a third cup. With a little si^ she sank 
hack satisEed. She lay then without speaking and he thought 
she was asleep. He drew a chair to the bedside and sat down 
there, leaning forward a little towards her. He cotdd not see 
lier now at all ; the room was quite dark. 

Suddenly she began to speak in a low, monotonous voice 

"I oughtn't to have come. ... Do you know I nearly came 
once last year? I was awfully hard up and I got your address 
from the publishers. I didn't like to go to them again this 
time. It was just chance that you might still be here. I 
vouldn't have come to you at all if I hadn't been so hard 
np. . . . " 

"Hush," he said, "you oughtn't to talk. Try and sleep." 

She laughed. "You say that just as you used to. You aren't 
changed very much, fatter a bit. Fd have known you anywhere. 
I wouldn't have come if I'd known where Benoia was. He's in 
London somewhere, but he's given me the slip. Not the first 
time either. . . . I'm not going to stay here, you know. You 
needn't be frightened." 

The voice was changed terribly. He would have recognized 
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it from the thin sharp note, almost of complaint, that wae still 
in it, but it vae thickened, coarsened, with a carious catch in 
it as though her breathing were difficult. 

"Don't talk now. Eestl" he repeated. 

"Tea, you*re not changed a bit. Fatter of course. I've often 
wondered what you'd turned into. How you got on in the War. 
You know Jerry was killed — quite early, at the beginning. He 
was in the French Army. He treated me badly. But every 
one's treated me badly. All I wanted was to be happy. I didn't 
mean to do any one any harm. It's cruel the way I've been 
treated." 

Her voice died off into a murmur. He caught only the words 
"Benoia . . . Paris . . . Station." 

Soon he heard her breathing, soft with a little catch in it like 
a strangled sob. He em on then, hearing nothing but that little 
catch. He did not think at all. He could see nothing. He was 
sigbUeas in a jalind world, coil after coil of grey vapour moving 
about him, enclosing him, releasing him, enclosing him again — 
"Poor little thing 1" "Poor little thing V "Poor little thing I" 

He did not move as the evening passed into nig^t. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DUKCOMBB BATS GOOD^BYB 

AT the moment vben Clare Weeteott iras climbiiig the etaira 
to her husband's rooms Henry Tr^chard iras walking 
up the drive through the Doncombe park. The evening air vras 
dark and misty vith a thin purple thread of colour that filtered 
through the bare trees and shone in patches of lighted shadow 
against tall onUines of the road. Everything was very still: 
evem his steps were muffled by the matted carpet of dead leave* 
that had not been swept from the drive. He had told them the 
time of his arrival but there had been nothing at the station 
iio meet him. That did not surprise him. It had happened 
before; yon conld always find a fly at the little inn. But this 
evening he had wanted to walk the few miles. Something made 
him wish to postpone the arrival if he could. 

The day after to-morrow Duncombe was to go up to Ixmdon 
for his operation. Henry hated scenes and emotional atmos- 
pheres and he knew that Buncombe also hated them. Every- 
thing of course would be very qtuet during those two days— 
beautifully restrained in the best English fashion, but the emo- 
tion would be there. No one would be frank ; every one would 
pretend to be gay with that horrible pretence that EngliBhmoi 
succeed in so pooriy. No one would be worse at it than Henry 
himself. 

As he turned the comer of the drive that gave the first view 
of the house a thin white light, a last pale flicker before duBk> 
enveloped the worid, spread across the lawn and shone upon &e 
square, thickset building as though a sheet of very thbi glass 
had suddenly been lowered from the sky. The trees were black 
as ink, the grass grey, but the house was illumined with a 
^astly radiancy under the bare branches and the pale evraing 
sky. The light passed and the house was in dusk. 
247 
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When he had been up to his toom and come down to tiie litQd 
drawing-ioom he fonnd Alicia Pemrose. "She's been asked to 
make things easier ," he said to himself. He was glad. He was 
not afraid of her as he was of some people and he fancied that 
she rather liked him. In her presence he always felt hiTnaulf 
an untidy, nncouth schoolboy, but to-night he was not thinking 
of himself. He knew that beneath her nonsense she was a good 
sort. She was standing, le^ apart, in front of the fire ; she was 
wearing a costume of broad checks, like a chessboard. It reached 
just below the knees, bat she had fine legs, slim, strong, sensible. 
Her hair, bmshed straight back from her forehead, was jet 
black; she had beautiful, small, strong hands. 

•TTell, Trenchard," she said, "had enongh of Ixmdon?" 

He stammered, langhed and said nothing. 

"Why do yon always behave like a complete idiot when yon're 
witii me?" she asked. "Ton're not an idiot — know yon're not 
from what Dnncombe has told me — always behaTe like one with 
me," 

"Perhaps yon terrify me I" said Henry. 

"Damn being terrified! Why be terrified of anybody? All 
the same, all of ns. Legs, arms All dead soon." 

"Shyness is a very difBcult thing," said Henry. "I've snffered 
from it all my life — ^parUy because I'm concdted and partly 
because I'm not conceited enough." 

"Have you indeed ?" said Lady Alicia, looking at him with 
interest. "Now thafs the first interestin' thing you've ever 
said to me. Expect yon could say a lot of things like that if 
yoQ tried." 

"Oh, I'm clever!" said Henry, "The trouble is that my 
looks are against me. That's funny, too, because I have a most 
beantifnl sister and another sister is quite nice-looking. I sup- 
pose they took all the looks of the ^nily and there were none 
left for me." 

Lady Alicia considered him. 

"But you're not bad-lookin'," she said, "Not at all. Ifs 
an interestin' face. Ton look as though you were a poet OT 
something. It's your clothes. Why do yon dress so badly?" 

"My clothes are all right when I buy them," said Henry 
blushing. (This was a sensitive point with him.) "I go to 
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a Tery good tailor. But when I've worn tbem a week or two 
they're like nothing on earth, although I put tbem nnder my 
bed and have a trousers presB. I look very fine in the morning 
sometimes jnst for five minntea, but in an hour ifa all gone," 

Lady Alicia laug^hed. 

"You want to marry — some woman who'll look after you." 

Kelt moment Henry had a shock. The door opened and in 
came Tom Dnncombe. Henry had not seen him since the day 
of their encounter. la spite of himself his heart failed him. 
"What would happen? How awful if, in front of Lady Alicia, 
Duncombe went for him 1 What should he do ? How maintain 
his digni^? How not show hinmelf the silly young fool that 
he felt? 

Duncombe crossed the room, fat, red-faced, smiling. "Well, 
Alice," he said, "glad to see you. How's everything?" 

Then he tnmed to Henry, holding out his hand. 

"Glad to see yon, Trenchard," he said. "Hope you're fit." 

*'Very,'* said Henry, 

They shook hands. 

That evening was a sbange one. The comedy of Old Masks 
to Hide a New Tragedy was played with the greatest success. 
A thoroughly English piece, played with all the best English 
restraint and fine discipline. Sir Charles Dnncombe as the hero 
was altogether admirable, and Lady Bell-Hall as the heroine 
won, and indeed, deserved, rounds of applause. Lady Alicia 
Penrose as the Comic Quest played in her own inimitable style 
a part eiactly suited t» her talents. Minor r&les were suitably 
taken by Thomas Duncombe, Henry Trenchard and Miss Bella 
Smith as Florence, a Parlourmaid. . . . 

Henry was amazed to see Lady Bell-Hall's splendid sang- 
froid. The house was tumbling about her head, her beloved 
brother was in all probability leaving her for ever, the whole of 
her material conditions were to change and be transformed, 
yet she, who beyond all women depended upon the permanence 
of minute signs and witnesses, gave herself no faintest whisper 
of apprehension. 

Magnificent little woman, with her pug nose and puffing 
cheeks; dreading her Revolution, screaming at the prophecies 
oi it, turning no hair when it was actually upon her I Threaten 
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an IhigliBliman iritli inugiiutioD and he irill qoail indeed, face 
him Titli facts and nothing can shake his courage and dogged 
pngnaci^. Imagination is the Achilles heel of the English 
character . . . after vhich great thought Hemy discovered that 
he was last with his soup and everr one was waiting for him. 

Alicia Penrose carried the evening on her sfaoDlders. She 
was superb. Her chatter gave every one what was needed — 
time to bnild np battlements round reality so that to-morrov 
should not be disgraced. 

Tom Duncombe ably seconded her. 

"Seen old Lady Adela lately ?" he would ask. 

"Adela Beaminster F" Alicia was greatly amused. "Oh, bat 
haven't you heard about her? She's got a medium to live with 
her in her flat in Enightsbridge and talks to her mother every 
momin' at eleven-fifteen." 

"What, the old DucheBS?" 

'Tes. Yon know what a bully she was when she was alive 
— ^well, she's mnch worse now she^s dead. Medium's Mrs. Bate- 
son — ^yoti must have heard of her — Creole woman — ^found P^gy 
Nestle's pearl necklace for her last year, said it was at the 
bottom of a well in a village near Salisbury, and so it was. 
Of course she'd taken it flnt and put it there — all the same 
it did her an immense amount of ^>od. Old Lady Adela saw 
hCT at somebody's house and carried her ofE there and then. 
Now at eleven-fifteen every morning up springs the Duchess, 
eays she's very comfortable in heaven, thank yon, and then tells 
Adela what she's to do. Adela doesn't move a step without 
her. Did her best to get old Lord John in on it too, bat 
he said Ifo thank you.' He'd had enough of his mother when 
she was alive, and he wasn't goin* to start in again now 
he was over eighty and is bound to be meeting her in a 
year or two anyway. Why, he says, these few days left to him 
are all he's got and he's not going to lose 'em. But Ad^'s 
quite mad. When you go and have tea with her, jost as she's 
givin' you your second cnp she says, 'Hash I Isn't Uiat mother?* 
Then she calls out in her cracked voice. Is tiiat you, mother 
darlin'T* th^, if it is, she goes away and you never aee your 
second cup " . . , 

A sudden silence. Down every one goes, down into tlieir own 
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thoughts. About the house, in and out of the paasRgee, through 
the dooTB and vindoirs, Sgnres are paeaiag. Faces, pale and 
thin, are pressed against the window-panes. Into tiie dining- 
room itself the figures are crowding, taming towards the tab^ 
whispering : "Do not desert as T !Do not a^ndon us ! We ara 
part of you, we belong to yon. Yon cannot leave the past be* 
hind. Ton mnat take ns with you. We love yon 80> take na, 
take ns with youl" 

Alicia's voice rose again, 

"Bat every one's a crank now, Charles. In this year of 
grace 19S0 ifs the only thing to be. You've got to be qneer 
one way or f other. Thafs why young Pomfret keeps geese in 
bis flat in Farkside. He feeds them in a sort of manger at the 
back of his dinin'-room. He likes them for their intelligence, 
he says. YonVe simply got to be queer or no one will look at 
you for a moment. That's why they started the Pyjama Society, 
Lnxmoore and Young Barrax, and some others. You have tOi 
swear that youll never wear anythin* but pyjamas, and ttiey've 
got special warm ones with fur inside for the cold weather. 
If 8 catchin' on like anythin'. If s so comfortable and economi- 
cal too after the first expense. Then there's the Coloured Hair 
lot that Iddy B^gin started — ^you all have to wear coloured 
wigs, green and purple and orange. You put on a new wig for 
lundi just as yon used to put on a new hat. There's a shop 
opened in Lover Street — Montayne's — specially for these wigs. 
Expensive, of course, but not much more tiian a decent hat I" 

Closer the pale figures pressed into the room, smiling, wist- 
fully watching, tenderly waiting for their host so soon sow to 
join them. 

"Do not leave us I Do not forsake us ! We most go with 
you! the beauty of life comes from us as weU as from you, 
do not desert ns I We are yonr friends 1 We love yon !" 

"Well, I'm sure," said Lady Bell-Hall, searddng for her 
crystallized sugar at the bottom of her coffee cup, "I never 
know whether to believe half the things yon say, Alicia." 

"Ha, ha, hal'* lauj^ed Tom Duncombe. 'TTou're right, Meg, 
don't you believe her. You stick to me." 

But as the two women w^t out of the room together one 
whispered to the other: 
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"Tou are kind, Alicia. . . . Ill never forget it." 

The next day was a vild one of wind and rain. Bain slaBhed 
tiie windows and sported npoo the lawns, died away into grey 
sodden clouds, bnist forth again and was whirled by the wind 
witii a noise like singing haU against the shining panes. I^e 
day passed without any incident. The normal life of tiie house 
was carried on. Henry worked in the library. Duncombe came 
in, found a book, went ont again. The evening — the last even- 
ing-7-was upon them all with a startling suddenness. The 
women went up to their rooms; Charles Duncombe, his face 
gr^ and drawn, stopped Henry. 

"Wait a minute," he said. "Tm going round the boose for 
the last time. Come with me." 

He lit a candle and they started. The rain had died now to 
a comfortable purr. Into every room they went, the candle, 
raised high, throwing a splash of colour, marking pools of 
flickering light. 

The old bedroom near the Chapel seemed to hold Duncombe. 
He stood there staring, the candlestick steady in his hand, but 
his eyes staring as though in a dream. 

He sat down in a chair near the four-poster. 

''We'll stop here a moment," he said to Henry. "If s the least 
I can do for the old room. It knows I'm going. This was the 
bridal-chamber of the old Duncombes," he said. "Lady Emily 
Duncombe died in this room on her wedding-night. Heoit 
failure. In other words, terror. . . . Poor little thing." 

"And now I'm going to die too." Henry said something in 
protest. "Oh, of course there's a chance — a-million-to-one 
chance. ..." He looked op, smiling. "Ill tell you one thing, 
Henry. Fain, if you have much of it, makes death a most 
desirable thing. Pain ! Why I'd no idea at the beginning of 
what pain really was until this last year. Now I know. Many 
times I've wanted to die these last months, jost before it comes 
on, when yon know it's coming. . . . Pain, yes I know some- 
tMng about tiiat now." 

He had placed the candle on a table near to him. He raised 
it now above his bead. "Dear old room. I remember crawling 
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in here vheii I was about three and hiding ftom my norse. They 
couldn't find me for ever bo long. . . . And now it's all OTer." 

Henry said: "Not over if yoa've cared for it." 

"By Jove, there's something in that," Dnncombe answered. 
"And I depend on you to carry it on. It's stran^ how my 
thoughts have craitred round you these last weeks. If I get 
through this by good fortune I'll talk to you a bit, tell you 
things I've never told a living soul. I've always been alone 
all my life, not because I wanted to be, but just because I'm 
Englieb. I've eeea other men look at me just as I've looked 
at them, as though they longed to speak but their English edu- 
cation wouldn't let them lest they should make fools of them- 
selves. Then human beings have seined to me so disappointing, 
BO weak, so foolish. Not that I've thought myself any better. 
No, indeed. But we're a poor lot, there's no doubt about it. 

*^on're honest, Henry, and loyal and affectionate. Stick 
to those three things for all you're worUi. You've been bom 
into a wonderful time. Make sometiiing of it Don't ba 
passive. Throw yourself into it. And take all this witii you. 
Hake the past and tiie present and the future one. Join them 
all together for the glory of God — and sometimes think of your 
old friend who loves you." 

He came across to Henry, kissed bim on tiie forehead and 
patted iim on the shoulder. 

"Fm tired," he said, "damned tired. These haven't been 
easy weeks." 

Henry said: "I think you're going to come throng. If 
you do it will be wonderful for me. If you don't I'll never 
forget you. Ill think of you always. Ill try to do as you say.'* 

Duncombe smiled. "Look after my sis^r. Bring out the 
boot with a bang. We'll meet again one day." 

Henry saw the candle-light trail down the passage and dis- 
appear. He fumbled his way to his room. 

Next morning Charles Dnncombe went np to London. Then 
was no sign of emotion at his departure ; it was as though he 
would be back before they could turn round. He was his dry, 
cynical self. He merely nodded to Henry, looking at him a little 
sternly before he climbed into the car. "Ill see that Spencer 
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Bende joa tboee notes," lie said. "MeaDwhile you'd better b« 
getting on with that BallantTne press." He nodded still sternly, 
smiled with his accustomed irony at bis sister and was gone. 

Tom Dtmcombe and Alicia Penrose disappeared then for tiie 
day, rattling over in a very ancient hired taxi to see the Seddons, 
who were living just then some thirty miles away. Henry tried 
to fling himself into his work; manfully he sat in the little 
library driving throngh the intricacies of Ballantyne finances, 
striving desperately to lose himself in that old Edinburgh at- 
mosphere and friendly company. It could not be done. H» 
saw, stalking towards him across the leai-sodden lawn, the 
harshest meUnchoIy that his young life had ever known. He 
had faced before now his unhappy times — in his younger years 
he had rebelled and sulked and made himself a curse to every 
one around him I he was growing older now. He was becoming 
a man, but the struggle was none the easier because he was 
learning how to deal with it. 

He gave up his work, stared out for a little on to the grass 
pale under a thin autunm sun, then felt that he must move 
about or die. . . . 

He went out into the hall; the whole place seemed deserted 
and dead; the hall door was open and from far away came the 
dim creaking of a cart. A little, chill, autunmal wind blew a 
thin eddy of leaves a few paces into the hall. Suddenly he heard 
a sound — some one was crying. Like any boy he hated above 
everything to hear a grown person cry. His immediate instinct 
was to run for hia Ufe. Then he was drawn against his will 
but by his natural instincts of tenderness and kindness towards 
the sound. He pushed back the drawing-room door that was 
ajar and looked into the room. Lady Bell-Hall was sitting 
there, crumpled up on the sofa, her head in her arms, crying 
desperately. 

He knew that he should go away; the English instinct deep 
in him that he must not make a fool of himself warned him 
that she did not like him, that she had never liked him and 
that she would hate that he above all people should see her in 
this fashion. There was neverth^ess something so desolate and 
lonely in her unbappinees that he could not go. He stood there 
lor a moment, then very gently closed the door. She heard the 
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sound and looked up. She saw who it was and hnrriedly sat 
erect, tried to aesame dignity, rolling a handkerchief nervously 
between her hands and frowning. . . . 

"Well," she said in a strange little voice with a crack and 
& sob in it, "what is it?" 

'1 beg your pardon," he stammered. "I wondered — ^I was 
thinking — that perhaps there was something " 

"No," she answered hnrriedly, not looking at him. "Thanlc 
yon. There's nothing." 

She sniffed, blew her nos^ then suddenly began to soh again, 
turning to the mantelpiece, leaning her head upon ber arms. 

He waited, seeing sucb iucongraous things as that a grey lock 
of hair had escaped its fjna and was trailing down over the black 
silk collar of her hloose, that Pretty One was fast asleep, snoring 
in her basket, undisturbed by her mistress's grief, that last 
week's Spectator had fallen from the table on to the floor, that 
the silver calendar on the writing-table asserted that they were 
still in the month of May whatever the weather might pretend. 

He came nearer to her. "I do want you to know," he said, 
blushing awkwardly, "how I understand what yon must be feel- 
ing, and that I myself feel some of it too." 

She turned round at him, looked at him witli her dort- 
eighted eyes as though she were seeing him for the first time, 
then sat down again on the sofa. 

"You do think he's going to get weU, don't yon?" she said 
suddenly. "This isn't serious, this operation, is it? T^ me> 
tell me it isn't." 

He lied to her because be knew that she knew &at he was 
lying and that she wanted him to lie. 

"Of course he's going to come through it," he said. "And 
be better than he's ever been in his life before. Doctors are so 
wonderful now. They can do anything." 

"Oh, I do hope so I I do indeed I He wouldn't let me go 
up with him, aMongh I did want to be there. I nursed my 
dear husband tbroiigh three terrible illnesses so I have mu^ 
experience. . . . But I'm going up to-morrow to Fill Street 
to be near in case he should need me." 

She blinked at Henry, then patted the sofa. 
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"Come and sit here and talk to me. . . . It ia very kind of 
yon to speak as yon do." 

Henry sat down. She looked at him more closely. "I trish 
I liked you better," she said. "I have tried very hard to. 
Charles likes yon so much and says yon're so clever." 

"I'm sorry yon don't like me. Lady Bell-nail," said H^uy. 
"I would do anything in the world for yonr brother. I think 
he's the finest man I have ever known." 

This set Lady Bell-Hall sobbing again : "He is I Oh, he is I 
Indeed he is 1" she cried, waving one little hand in the air while 
with the oljier she wiped her eyes. "No one can know as well 
as I knov how kind he is and good . . . and it's so wicked . . . 
when he's so good — that they dionld take away his money and 
his honse that he loves and has always been in the family and 
give it to people who aren't nearly so good. Why do they do it ? 

What right have they ?" She broke ofE, loolong at him with 

sodden suspicion. "Oh, I suppose it all seems right to yon," 
she said. "You're the new generation, I snppose that's why I 
don't like yon. I don't like the new generation. All you boys 
and girls are irreligious and immoral and selfish. Yon don't 
respect your parents and yon don't believe in God. You think 
you know everything and you're hard-hearted. The world has 
become a terrible place and the wrath of God will surely be 
called down upon it" 

Henry said qnietly: 

"After a war like the one there's just been it always takes a 
long time to settle down, doesn't it? And all the young genera- 
tion aren't as you say. For instance, I have a splendid sister 
who is as modem as anybody, but she isnt immoral and she 
isn't hard-hearted and she doesn't think she knows everything. 
I think many girls now aie fine, with their courage and inde- 
pendence and honesty. Hypocriey is leaving England at last. 
If s been with us quite long enough." 

Lady Bell-HaE shook her head. "I daresay you're right. 
I'm sure I don't know, I don't understand any of you. I'm lost 
in this new world. The sooner I die the better." She got up 
and walked with great dignity across the room. She looked bat^ 
at Henry rather wistfully. "You do seem a kind young man 
and ChEirlea is very fond of you. I don't want to be unjust. 
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I don't indeed I" She anddenly pat up ber hand and realized 
the eecaping lock of hair. She cried, "Oh, dear I" in a little 
frightened whisper, then hurried from the room. 

Beniy waited a little, then, feeling his own lonelinese and 
desolation in the chilly place, hioke out into the garden. He 
wandered down the paths nntil he f onnd himself in a little rough- 
grassed orchard that hong precariously on the bend of the hill, 
above a little troat-etream and a clumsy, chattering water-nulL 

Under the bare trees he stood and stared at himself. As a 
boy the principal note in his character perhaps had been hia 
suspicion of human nature, and his enepicion of it especially 
in its relation to himself. The War, hia life in London, his 
dose intimacy with Peter and Millie had robbed him of much 
of this, but these influences had not brought him to that stage 
of sophistication that would establish him upon such superiority 
tiiat he need never be suspicions again. He would in all prob- 
ability never become sophisticated. There was something nuTO 
in his character that would accompany birrr to his grave; he was 
none the worse for that. 

And it was this very nalvetS that Lady Bell-Hall had just 
roused. As he walked in the orchard he was miserable, lonely, 
self-distrustful. He seemed to be deserted of all men. Christina 
was far, far away. Millie and Peter did not exist. His work 
was nothing. He was out of tune with the universe. He felt 
behind him the house, the lands, ^e country falling into rain. 
His affection for Suncombe, his master, was affronted by the 
vision of brother Tom, flushed and eager, selling his family for 
thirty pieces of silver. He and his generation conld assist only 
at the breaking of the old world, not at the making of the 
new. . . . 

He looked np and saw between the leafless branches of the 
trees the sky shredding into lines of winged and fleecy little 
clouds that ran in cohorts across a sky suddenly blue. The wind 
had fallen ; tiiere was utter stillness. The sim, itself invisible, 
suddenly with a royal gesture flxmg its lig^t in sheets of silver 
across the brown tree-trunks, the thick and tangled grass. The 
li^t was so suddenly brilliant that Henry, looking up, was 
dazzled. It seemed to him that for an instant the sky was filled 
with shining forms. 
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He litd the Bense tbat he had known so often before that in 
another moment gome great vision voold be granted him. 

He waited, his hand above his ^es, his heart suddenly flooded 
with happiness and reassurance. A little wind rose, a sigh rao 
through ihe trees and drops of rain like glittering sparks from 
the son touched his for^ead. Shadow ran along the ground aa 
though from the sweep of a gianfs wing. 

Strangely comforted he wsJked back to the house. 

Next morning, io the company of I^d; BeU-HaU, Lady 
Alicia and Tom Bononnbe, he left for Hill Street. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

HXRB OOURAGB IS NEEDED 

VICTORIA PLATT vas seated in her litUe dressitig^room 
Borroimded vith fragments of colonred eilk. She wu 
choosiDg curtaina for the dining-room. She vas not yet com- 
pletely dressed, and a bri^t orange wrapper enfolded hei shape- 
less body. Millie stood beside her. 

"I know yon like bright coloors, my Millie," she said, "so 
I can't think wlnt yon can object to in this pink. I think ifs 
a pet of a colom." 

"Pint isn't ri^t for a dining-room," said Millie. (She had 
not slept dnring the preceding night and was feeling in no very 
amiable temper.) 

"Not rig^t for a dining-room?" Victwia repeated. "Whyj, 
Major Mereward said it was jnst the thing." 

"Ton know perfectly Trell," answered Millie, "that in the first 
place Major Mereward has no taste, and that secondly he always 
says whatever yon want him to say." 

"No taste 1 Why, I think his taste is splendid I Certainly 
he's not artistic like Mr. Bennett, who may be said to hare a 
little too mnch taste sometimes 

"Bnt, dear me, that was a* lovely dinner he gave ns at the 
Carlton last night Now wasn't it ? You can't deny it although 
yon are prejudiced " 

"That you gave, you mean," Millie snorted. "Yes, I daresay 
he likes nothing better than ordering the best dinners possible 
at other people's expense. He's quite ready, I'm sure, to go on 
doing that to the end of his time." 

Victoria forgot her silks and looked np at her young friend. 

"Why, Millie, what has come to you lately? You're not at 
all as you used to be. You're always speaking contemptuoosly 
of people nowadays. And you're not looking well. You're tired, 
darling " 
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"Oh, I'm all right," Millie moved impatiently away. "Tou 
knov I hate that man. He's vulgar, coarse and selfish." 

Yicioria vas offended. 

"Yoa've no right to speak. of my friends that way. . . . Bat 
I'm not going to.be cross vriUi yon. No, I'm not. Tou'ie tired 
and not yonrself. Dr. Brooker vas saying so only yesterday." 

"There's no reason for Dr. Brooker to interfere. When I 
irant his advice 111 ask for it." 

Yictoiia looked as saddeoly distressed as a small child Those 
doll has been taken away. 

**I can't make yon oat, Millie. There's something making 
yon imliappy." 

She looked up with a touching, anxions eipression at the girl, 
whose face was dark with some stormy trouble that seemed only 
to bring out her loveliness the more, but was far indeed from 
the happy, carelees child Victoria had once known. 

Millie's face changed. She suddenly flung herself down at 
her friend's feet. 

"Victoria, darling, I don't want yon to marry that man. No, 
I don't, I don't indeed. He's a bad man, bad in every way. 
He only wants your money: he doesn't even pretend to want 
anything else. And when he's got that he'll treat yon bo badly 
that you'll be utterly wretched. Ton know youiself yon will. 
Oh, don't marry bim, don't, don't, don't I" 

Victoria's face was a curious mixture of ofFended pride and 
tender affection. 

"There, there, my Millie. Don't you worry. Whoever said 
I was going to marry him? At the same time it isn't quite true 
to say that he only cares for my money. I think he has a real 
liking for myself. You haven't heard all the things he's said. 
After all, I know him better than you do, Millie dear, and I'm 
older than you as well. Yes, and you're prejudiced. Yon never 
liked him from the first. He has his faults, of coarse, but so 
have we alL He's quite frank about it. He's told me his life 
hasn't been all that it should have been, bat he's older now and 
wiser. He wants to settle down with some one whom he can 
reaUy respect." 

"Eespeqtl" Millie broke out "He doesn't respect any one. 
He's an adventurer. He says he is. Oh, don't you see how 
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nolisppy yoall be ? Tou irith yonr varm heart. Hell break 
it in half a day." 

Victoria Bighed. "Perhaps he will. Feihape I'm not eo 
blind as yon think. Bnt at least I'll have eomethlng first. I've 

been an old maid so long. I want — I want " She bmshed 

her eyes with her hand. "Ifs foolish a woman of my age talking 
like this — bnt age doesn't, as it ought, make as much difference.'^ 

"But you can have all that," Millie cried. "The Major's a 
good man and he does care for yon, and he'd want to marry 
yon even thongh you hadn't a penny. I know he seems a litUe 
dnll, but we can put up with people's dullness if their heart's 
ri^t. It seems to nte jnst now," she said, staring away across 
the littie sunlit room, "that nothing matters in a man beside his 
honesty and his good heart. If you can't trust— — " 

Victoria felt that the girl was trembling. She put her arms 
closer around her and drew her nearer. 

"Millie, darling, whafs the matter? Tell me. Aren't yon 
happy? Tell me. I can't bear yon to be unhappy. What does 
it matter what happens to a silly old woman like me? I've onlj ' 
got a few more years to live in any case. But you, so lovely, 
with all your life in front of you. . . . Tell me, darling " 

Millie shivered. "Never mind about me, Victoria. Things 
aren't easy. He won't tell me the truth. I could stand any 
thing if only he wouldn't lie to me. I ought to leave him, I 
suppose — give him up. But I love him — I love him so terribly." 

She did, what was so rare with her, what Victoria had never 
seen her do before, she burst into a passion of tears, sobbing — ■ 
"I love him — and I oughtn't to — and every day I love him 
more." 

"Oh, my dear — I'm afraid it is a great deal my fault. I should 
have stopped it before it went so far — but indeed I never knew 
that it was on until it was over. And I liked him — I see now 
that I was wrong, but I'm not perhaps very clever about 
people " 

"No, no," Millie jumped to her feet. "You're not to say a 
word against him. You're not indeed. Ifs myself who's to 
blame for things being as they are. I should have been stronger 
and forced him to take me to his mother. I despise myself. I 
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yrho thought I was eo etrong. But we qnoirel, and then Fxa 
Bony, and theu we qnarrel again." 

She smiled, wiping her eyes. "Dear Victoria, I'm not so 
fine as I thought myself — that* 8 all. Ton see I've never been in 
love before. It will come right. It mast come ri^t " 

She bent forward and kissed her friend. 

"Ill go down now and get on with those letters. You're a 
darling — too good to me by far." 

"I'm a silly old woman," Victoria said, shaking her head. 
"But I do wish yoa liked the pinl^ Millie dear. It will be bo 
nice at night witii the lights — so gay." 

"Well have it then," said Millie. "After all, it's yonr house, 
isn't it?" 

She went downstairs, and then to her anutzement foond Bunny 
waiting for her near her desk. 

"Why " Her face flushed with pleasure. How could she 

help loving him when every inch of him called to her, and 
toiuihed her with pity and pride and longing and wonder? 

"I've come," he began rather sulkily, not looking at her but 
out of the window, "to apologize for last night. I shouldn't 
have said what I did. I'm sony." 

How strange that now, when only a moment ago she had 
loved him so that most likely she would have died for him, the 
sound of his sulky voice ^ould harden her with a curious, 
almost impersonal hostility. 

"No need to apologize," she said li^fly, sittii^ down at her 
desk and turning over the letters. "You weren't very nice last 
night, but last nighf s last ni^t and tiiis morning's this morn- 
ing." 

"Ob well," he said angrily, still not looking at her, "for the 
matter of that you weren't especially charming yourself; but 
of course if s always my fault" 

"Need we have it all over again ?" she said, her heart beating, 
her head hot, as though some one were trying to enclose it in 
a bag. "If I was nas^ I'm sorry, and you say you're sorry — 
BO that's over." 

He turned towards her angrily. "Of course — ^if thaf s all you 
have to say " he began. 

The door opened and Ellen came in. 

L..-,--;j-,Goot^le 
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Millie had then tiie curious seceatioQ of having passed 
through, not Yery long ago, the scene that was now coming. 
Ste saw Ellen's thin body, Uie faded, grey, old-fashioned dress, 
the sharply cut, pale face with the indignant, protesting eyes; 
she saw Bunny's sodden turn towards the door, hia face harden- 
ing as he realized his old and unrelenting enemy, tiien the quick 
ludf-tom that he made towards Millie as though he needed her 
protection. That touched her, hut again strangely she was for 
a motoent outside this, a spectator of the sun-drenched room, of 
the Billy pictures on the wall, of the desk with the litter of jMpers 
iJiat even now she was still mechanically handling. Outside it 
and beyond it, so that she was able to say to herself, "And now 
Ellen will move to that far window, she^l brush that chair with 
her skirt, and now ehell say: 'Oood-moming, Mr. Baxter. I 
won't apologize for interrupting beeanse I've wanted this 

"Good-morning, Mr. Baxter," Ellen said, turning from the 
window towards them both with the funny jerky movement that 
was so especially hers. "I won't apologize for interrupting 
because I've wanted this chance of speaking to you both to- 
gether for some time." 

Then, at the actual sound of her voice, Millie was pushed in, 
right in — and with that immersion there was a sudden desperate 
desire to keep Ellen off, not to hear on any account what she had 
to say, to postpone it, to answer Bunny's appeal, to do anything 
rather than to allow things to go as she saw in Ellen's ^es that 
woman intended them to go. 

"Leave us alone for a minute, Ellen," she said. "Bunny and 
I are in die middle of a scrap." 

Standing up by the desk she realized the power that her looks 
had upon Ellen — her miserable, wretched looks that mattered 
nothing to her, less than nothing to her at aU. She did not 
realize though that the tears that she had been shedding in 
Victoria's room had given her eyes a new lustre, that her cheeks 
were touched to colour with her quarrel with Bunny, and that 
she stood there holding herself like a young queen — ^young 
indeed both in her courage and her fear, in her loyally and her 
ecom. 

L.., ,rJ-,G(.)C)^lc 
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Ellen stared at her as tiuragfa she wen eeeing her for the firs£ 
time. 

"Oh well " flhe said, Buddenly dropping her eyes and turn- 
ing as though she would go. "Kien she stopped. "No, why 
should I? After all, if 8 for youi good that you should know 
, . . this can't go on. I care for you enou^ to see that it 
shan't." 

Millie came forward into the centee of the room that was warm 
with the sun and Rowing with light. "Look here, Ellen. We 
don't want a scene. I'm sick of scenes. I seem to have nothing 
but scenes now, with Bonny and you and Victoria and every one. 
If you've reaUy got something to say, say it quickly and lefs 
have it over." 

Bunny's contribution was to move towards the door. "Ill 
leave yon to it/' he said. "Lord, but Pm sick of women. One 
thing after another. You'd think a man had nothing better 
to do ^' 

"No, you don't," said Ellen quickly. 'Toull find it will pay 
you best to stay and listen. It isn't about nothing this time. 
You've got to take it. You're cau^t out at last, Mr. Baxter. 
I don't want to be unfair to you. If youll promise me on your 
word of honour to tell Millie everything from first to last about 
Miss Amery, 111 leave you. If afterwards I find yon haven'^ 
III supply '^e missing details. Millie's got to know the truth 
this time whatever she thinks either of me or of you." 

Bunny stopped. His face stdfEened, He turned back. 

"You diriy spy!" he said. "So you've been down to my 
Tillage, have you ?" 

"I have," said Ellen. *Tve seen your mother and several 
other people. Tell Millie the truth and my part of this dirty 
affair is over." 

Millie spoke: ''You've seen his mother, Ellen? What right 
had you to interfere? What business was it of yours?" 

"Oh, you can abuse me," Ellen answered defiantly. *Tm not 
here to defend myself. Anyway you can't think worse of me 
than yon seem to. I waited and waited. I thou^t some one 
else would do something. I knew that Victoria had heard some 
of the stories and thought that she would take some steps. I 
thought that you would yoursdf, Millie. I fancied that you'd 
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be too proud to go on month after month in the way yon have 
done, pntting up with his lies and shiftinge and everything else. 
At ^t I conld stand it no longer. If no one eiee would save 
you I would, I went down to his village in Wiltshire and got 
the whole story. I told his moUier what he was doing. She^s 
coming up to London hersdf to see you next week." 

Millie's eyes were on Bunny and only on him in the whole 
world. She and he were enclosed in a little room, a blarring> 
sun-drenched room that grew with every moment smaller and 
closer. 

"What is this. Bunny?" she said, "tiiat she means? Kow at 
last well have the whole stoty, if you d<m't mind. What ii 
it t^t you've been keeping from me all these months?" 

He laughed uneasily. "You're not going to pay any attrition 
to a nasty, jealous woman like that, Millie," he said. "We all 
know what ske is and why she's jealous. I knew she'd been 
raking around for ever so long but I didn't think that even her 
spite would go 80 far " 

"But what is it, Bunny?" Millie quietly repeated. 

"Why, if s nothing. She's gone to my home and discovered 
that I was engaged last year to a girl tiiere, a Miss Amery. We 
broke it off last Christmas, but my mother still wants me to 
marry her. Thafs why ifs been so difficult all these weeks. 
But " 

"So you're not going to teU her the truth," interrupted Ellen. 
"I thought you wouldn't. I just thought you hadn't the pluck 
Well, I wiU do it for you.'* 

"Ifs lies— all lies, Millie. Whatever she tells you," Bunny 
broke in. "Send her away, Millie. What has she to do with 
us? Ton can ask me anything yon like but I'm not going to 
be cross-questioned with her in the room." 

Millie looked at him steadily, then turned to Ellen. 

"What is it, EUm, you've got te say ? Bunny ia right, you've 
been spying. That's contemptible. Nothing can justify it. 
But I'd like to bear what you think you've discovered, and ifa 
better to say it before Mr. Baxter." 

Ellen looked at Millie steadily. "I'm thinking only of you, 
Millie. Not of myself at alL You can hate me ever afterwards 
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if jou like, but one day, all the some, you'll be g;ratefnl — and 
foull undeTBtaiid, too, how hard it has beea for me to do it." 

'^ell,'' repeated UUlie, scorn filling ereiy word, "what is it 
tiiat you think youVe discovered ?" 

'^Simply thiB,*' said Ellen, "ttiat last autnnm a ^1 in Ifr. 
Baxter's village, the daughter of the village schoolmaster — ^Kate 
Ameiy is her name — was engaged secretly to Mr. Baxter. She is 
to have a baby in two months' time from now, as all the village 
knows. All the village also knows who is its &ther. 1&. 
Baxter has promised his motiier to marry the girl. 

"His mother insists on this, and nntil I told her dhe had no 
idea that he was involved with any one else." 

"A nice kind of story," Bonny broke in fnriooBly. "Just 
what any old maid would pick up if she vent round with her 
nose in the village mud. If s true, Millie, tiiat I was «igaged 
to this girl last year, and then Christmas-time we saw that we 
were quite nnsoited to one another and we broke it oS" 

"Ib it true," asked Millie quietly, "that your mother says that 
you're to marry her?" 

"My mother's old-fashioned. She thinks that Fm pieced in 
e(»ne way. I'm not pledged at alL" 

'^8 it true that the village thinks that you're tJie father <^ 
tills poor girl's child?" 

"I don't know what the village thinks. They all hate me 
there, anyway. They'd say anything to hurt me. Probably this 
woman's been bribing them." 

"Oh, poor girl I How old is she?" 

**! don't know. Nineteen. Twenty." 

"Oh, poor, poor girl I . . . Did yon promise your mother that 
you would marry her?" 

"I had to say someUiing. I haven't a penny. My mother 
would cut me off absolutely if I didn't promise." 

"And you've known all this the whole summer?" 

"Of course I've known it." 

"And not said a word to meP" 

''I've tried to tell you. If s been so difficult. YouVe got! 
SQcb funny ideas about scone things. I wasn't going to kae 
you.'* 

Something he saw in Millie's face storUed him. He caiu 
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nearer to her. Tbey had both completely forgotten Ellen. ^9 
gave Millie one look, then quietly left the iDonL 

"Bnt you must understand, Millie," he began, a new note of 
almost deq>eTate urgency in his voice. 'Tve been trying to iaU 
7011 all the summer. I dtm't love this girl and she doesn't love 
me. It would be perfectly criminal to force ve to marry. She 
doesn't want to marry ma I swear she doesnH. I don't know 
whose child this is " 

"Could it be yours ?" 

"There's ano^er fellow " 

"Could it he yonrs?" 

"Tes, if you want to know, it could. Bnt she hates me now. 
She says she won't marry me — she does really. And this was 
all before I knew you. If it had happened after I knew yon it 
would be different. But you're the only woman I've ever loved, 
you are tru^. Fm not much of a fellow in many ways, I know, 
bnt yon can make anything of me. And if you turn me down 
I'll go utterly to pieces. There's never been any one since I first 
saw you." 

She intrampted him, looking past him at the shining window. 

"And thal^s why I never met your mother? That poor girl 
. . . that poor girl . . . ." 

"But you're not going to throw me over?" 

"Throw you over?" She looked at him, wide-eyed. "Bnt 
yon don't belong to me — and I don't belong to yon. We've 
nothing to do with one another any more. We don't touch any- 
where." 

He tried to take her hand. She moved hack, 

"If s no good, Bnnny. If s over. If s all over." 

•^o— don't— don't let me go like this. Don't ■■ ^ .ThML 
he looked at her face. 

"AH Tight, then,'* he said. "Toull be sorry for this.'* 

And he wmt. 
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CHAPTER IX 

QUICK GROWTH 

¥ TE stayed beside the desk for a long time, tnmizig tiie 
M. J, papers over and over, reading, as she long afterwards re- 
membered, the beginning of one letter many times: 'Tieax 
Victoria— If you take the 3.45 from Waterloo that will get you 
to ns in nice time for tea. The motor shall meet yon at tlie 
station." 

"He motor shall meet yon at the station. . . . The motor 
shall meet yon at the station. . . ." 

Well, and why shouldn't it? How easy for motors to meet 
trains — that is, if yon have a motor. But motors are expensiTe 
these da^ and then there is the petrol — and the chanfEenr miist 
cost something. . . . But that* 8 all right if yon can drive your* 
self— drive yoniself. . . . She pnlled herself up. Where was 
she? Oh, in Victoria's sitting-room How hot tiie room was I 
And the b^inning of October. How hot and how empty I Then 
as thon^ something cut her jnst beneath the heart, she started. 
She put her hand to her forehead. Her head was aching horribly. 
She would go home. She knew 'Qiat Victoria, would not mind. 

Mer only dominant impulse then was to be out of that hoos^ 
that house that r^ninded her with every step she took of some- 
thing that she must forget — but what she must forget she did 
not know. 

In the hall she found her hat and coat. B^po was there. 

"Beppo," she said, "tell Mies Victoria that I have a headache 
and have gone home. She'll understand." 

"Yea, miss,'* he said, grinning at her in that especially confi- 
dential way that he had with those whom he considered his 
friends. 

In the street she took a taxi, something very foreign to her 

economic habits. But she wanted to hide hersdf from every- 

208 
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body. Ko oae tanet see her and stop her and ask h^ qaestiona 
that she could not answer. And she mnBt get home quickly so 
that she might go into her own room and shut her door and be 
B&fe. 

In the eitting-room she fonnd Mary Caas sitting at the table 
with a pile of books in front of ber, nibbling a pendL 

"HoUoI" cried Mary. "Ton back already?" 

Then she jomped up, the book falling from her hand to the 
IQoor. 

''Darling, whafs the matter? . . . Whafs happaied?" 

"Why, do I look funny?" said Millie smiling. 'There's 
nothing the matter. IVe got an awfal headache — thafs all. 
I'm going to lie down." 

But Maiy had her arms around her. "Millie, what is it? 
Ton look awfoL Are yon feeling ill?" 

"No, only my headache." Millie geni^y disengaged herself 
from Mary's embrace. "I'm going into my room to lie down." 

"Shall I get something for you ? Let me " 

"I^ease l^ve me alone, Mary dear. I want to be left alone. 
Thafs all I want" 

She w^t into her bedroom, drew down the blinds, l&y down 
ion her bed, cloBing her eyes. How weak and silly she was to 
come home just for a headache, to give up her morning's work 
;without an effort because she felt a little ill I Think of all the 
girls in the shops and the typists and the girl secretaries and 
the oumibus girls and all Ihe others, they can't go home just bo- 
caose they have a headache — ^jnst because . . . 

Maiy Cass had come in and very quietly had laid on ber fore- 
head a wet handkerchief with eau-de-eologne. Ah 1 That was 
better I That was cool. She faded away down into space where 
tiiere was trouble and disorder and pain, trouble in which she 
had some share but was too lazy to inquire what. 

Then she awoke sharply wi^ a jerk, as though some one had 
pushed her up out of darkness into light. The Marylebone 
church clock was striking. First the quarters. Then four 
o'clock very slowly. . . . She was wide awake now and realized 
everything. It was the middle of the afternoon and she had 
been asleep for hours. Tier head was still aching very badly bat 
it did not keep htr back now as it had done. 

^.i.)(.)^lc 
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Sbe kneir now what bad bappened. She had seen the last of 
Btmny, the Toy, very last She Tonld never see him again, itor 
bear his voice again, nor feel his kiss on her cheek. 

And at first there was the strangest relief. The matter md 
settled then, and that confusing qnestion that had been disttob- 
ing ber for so many monUis. There voold be no more donbta 
about Bonny, vbether be were tmthfnl or no, vhy he did not 
tal» her to bis mother, whether he would write every day, and 
why a letter was snddoily cold when yesterday's letter had been 
so loving, as to why they bad so many quarrels. . . . No, no 
more qnarrels, no mors ol that dreadful pain in the heart and 
wondering whether he would telephone or whether ber pride 
would brrak first and she wonld speak to him. Belief, relief, 

relief Belief connected in soma way with the little dancing 

circle of afternoon smili^t on the wbit« ceiling, connected with 
the tbiogs on her dreesing-tabl^ the purple pin-cushion, the 
silver-badced brosbee tiiat Eatherine bad given her, the slanting 
sheet of looMng-^ass that refiected the end of her bed and the 
cbair and the piece of bine carpet. Belief. . . . She tamed 
over, resting her head on her baiid, looking at the pearl-grc^ 
wall-paper. Belief] , . , and she woold never see him agaiiii 
never hear his voice again! Some one in the room with her 
tittered a sharp, bitter cry. Who was it? She was alone. 
Then the knife plunged deep into her heart, plunged and 
plnnged again, tnniing over and over. The pain was so terrible 
that she put her band over her eyes lest she should see this other 
woman who was there with ber suffraing so badly. No, but it 
was hersell It was sbe who wonld never see Bunny again, 
never hear bis voice. 

She sat up, ber bands denched, summoning control and b^- 
command with all the streugth that was in ber sonL Sbe 
most not cry, sbe must not speak. She must stare her enenry 
in the face, beat hitn down. Well, then. She and Bunny were 
parted. He did not belong to her. He belonged to that foax 
girl of whose baby ha was the father. 

Sbe fought &en, for twenty minutes, the hardest battle of hv 
life — the strug^e to. face the facts. The facts were; quite 
simply, that abe could never be with Bunny any more, and worse 
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Uian that, that be did not belong to her any more bat to another 
woman. 

She had not arrived yet at any criticism of him — perhaps that 
would never b& When a woman loves a man he is a child to 
her, 80 simple, so young, so ignorant, that his faults, his crimes, 
hie deceits are swallowed in his babyhood. Bonny had behaved 
abominably — as ill as any man coold behave; she did not yet sea 
his behaviour, but whoi it came to her she would say that she 
should have been there to care for him and then it would never 
have been. She was to remember later, and with a desperate, 
wounding irony, how years before, when she had been the merest 
child and Katiierine had been engaged to Philip, Henry had 
discovered that Philip had once in Bossia had a mistress who 
had borne him a child. 

Millie, when she bad heard this, had poured indignant scorn 
t^n the suggestion ihat Kattieriue should leave her lover be- 
cause of this earlier afEair. Had it not all had its history before 
Eatherine had known Philip? How ironic a paralld here I 
Did not Millie's indignant, brave, fearless youth rise up here to 
chsUenge her? No, that other woman bad surrendered Philip 

long, long before. This woman . . . poor child Only 

nineteen and the village mocking her, waiting for her child with 
scorn and coarse gossip and taunting sneers I 

She got up, bathed her face, her ^es dry and hof^ her chec^ 
SBsming, bmshed her hair and went into the sitting-room. 

No one was there, oaly the evening sun like a kindly spirit 
moving from place to place, touching all with gentle, tend« 
fingers. Strange that ^e could have slept for so long I She 
would never sleep again — ^never. Always would she watoh, un- 
touched, unmoved, tiiat strange, coloured, leaping world moving 
round and round before her, moving for otiiers, for their de- 
hgbt, their pain, but only for her ecom. 

Mary Cass came in with her serious face and preoccupied air. 

"Hullo MiU! Head betterr 

''Yes, thanks." 

"Thafsgood. Hadasle^?" 

"Yes." 

"Splraidid. . . . Lord, I've got plenty of work here, I doa*t 
know what th^ think we're made of. Talk about stuffing geese 
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to get foie-ffnu! People sa; thafs irieked. Notliuig U> what 
&ey do to QB. Had any tea ?" 

"No." 

♦Tfant anyP 

"No tbanka." 

"Do yoar head good. But I daresay you're li^t Fm going 
to have Bome tboagb." 

She moved about busying herself in her calm efficient way, 
lighting the spirit lamp, getting out the cope, catting the 
bread. 

"Sure yon won't have some P' 

"No thants." 

Tactful Kaiy waa — ^Done of that awful commiseration, no 
questions. 

A good pal, but how far away, what infinite distance I 

Millie took the boofc that was nearest to her, opened it and 
read page after page without seeing the words. 

Then a aentence caught her. 

"Nor is it altogether the rmumbrance of her catkedtxJ 
ttoppiaff earthquaket; nor the stompedoes of her frantic seas; 
nor the tearUtmesa of arid akiea thai never ram. . . ." 

"The tearleaanest of arid skieB that netier mint" Hcnr 
strange a phrase I What was this queer book? She read on. 
"Thus when the muffled rollings of a milky sea; the bleak 
rvgtUr^ of the festooned frosts of mountains; the desolate shift- 
inga of the mndrowed snows of prairies; all these, to Ishmael, 
are as the shaking of that buffalo robe to the frightened colt!" 

The murmuring of the wonderful prose consoled her, lulled 
her. She read on and on. What a strange book! What was 
it about? She could not tell. It did not matter. About the 
Sea 

"Whafs that you're reading. Mill?" 

She looked back to tiie cover. 

"Mobtf-Dick" 

"What a name! I wonder how it got here." 

"Perhaps Henry left it." 

"I daresay. He's always reading something quear." 

fFhe comfortable little clock struck sev^i. 

"You'd better eat something, you know.'* 
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"No thank yon, Maiy." 

'Tjook here, Mill — ^you won't tell me what the tronble is?" 

"Not now. . . . Later on." 

"All right Sorry, old dear. Bnt every trouble paaaes." 

"Yea, I know," 

She read on for an hour. The little clock stmck elg^t. 
She put the book down. 

"I'll go to bed now I think." 

"Bight oh I Nollung I can get yon?" 

"No, I'm all right" 

"Shall I come and sleep with yon?" 

"Oh, no/" 

She ciosBcd and kissed her friend, then quietly vent to her 
room. She nndreesed, switched off the li^t, and lay on her 
back staring. A terrible time was coming, the worst time of all. 
She knew what it wonld be — Bonembering Things, Bemem- 
bering everything, every tiny, tiny little thing. Oh, if that 
wonld only leave her alone for to-night, nntil to-morrow when 
shb would endure it more easily. But now. Th^ were coming, 
creeping towards her across tJie floor, in at tbe window, in all 
tiie door, from under the bed. 

"I don't want to remember ! I don't want to remember I" she 
cried. 

Then th^ came, in a long endless procession, crowding 
eagerly with mocking l&nghtor one upon another I That first 
day of all when she had quarrelled with Victoria and she had 
come downstairs to find him waiting for her, when they had 
sat upon her boxes, his arm round her. When they had walked 
across the Park and he had given her toa. After their first 
quarrel which had been about nothing at all, and he had sent 
her flowers, when he had caught her eye across the luncheon- 
table at Victoria's and they had laughed at their own joke, their 
secret joke, and Clarice had seen them and been so angry, . . . 
Yes, and momenta caught under flaahing sunlight gathering 
dusk — moments at Cladgate, dancing in the hotel with the rain 
crackling on the glass above them, sudd^ movements of 
graerosiiy and kindliness when his face had been serious, grave, 
involved consciously in some holy quest . . . agonizing momenta 
of waiting for him, feeling sure that he would not come, tiim 
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BQdd^y seeing him awing along, his eyes searching for her, 
lighting at the sight of her. . . . His hand BeeMng herB, fiTn1i¥ig 
it, hen Boft against the cool strength of his . . . jokee, jokee, 
knom only to themselves, nicknames that they gave, fanny 
points of view they had, "men like trees walking," pies^its, a 
little jade hox that he had given her, the silver frame for his 
jAotograpb, a tennis ladcet . . . 

Oh, no, no, shat it ont I I can't bear it any longer I If yon 
come to me still I mnst go to him, find him, tell him I love 
him whatever it is that he has done, and that I will stay with 
him, he vith him, hear his voice. . . . 

She sat np, her hands to her head, the frenzy of another 
froman beating now in her brain. She did not know the hoiir 
nor the place; the world on every side of her was atterly etill, 
yon might hear the minntes like drops of water falling into the 
pool of silence. She saw it a vast inverted bowl gleaming white 
against the deep bine of the sky shredded with stars. On the 
edge of this bowl she was walking perilonsly, as on a rope over 
space. 

She had slept — bnt now she was awake, clear-headed, seeing 
everything distinctly, and what she saw was that she mnst go to 
Bnnny, mnst find him, mnst tell him that she would never leave 
bim again. 

She was now so clear abont it because the peril she saw in 
tiont of her was her loneliness. To go on, living for ever and 
ever in a completely empty world, walking round and round on 
that ridge above that terrible shining silence — could that be ex- 
pected of any one? No. Serionslj she spoke alond, shaking 
her head : "I can't be supposed to endure that." 

She got out of bed and dressed very carefully, very cautiously, 
realizing quite clearly that she must not wake Mary Cass, who 
would certainly stop her from going to find Bunny. Time did 
not occur to her, only she saw that the moonlight was shining 
into her room throwing milky splashee upon the floor, and these 
she avoided as though they would contaminate her, walkings 
carefully around them as she dressed. She went softly into 
the sitting-room, softly down the stairs, softly into the street. 
She was wearing her little crimson hat because that was one 
that he Uked. 
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She stayed for a mctmeat in the street marrelling at its cotA- 
BCBs and dlence. The night breese touched her cbeA careaeing 
ber. Yee, the ifcy biased with stais~4)IaEed I And the houwa 
were ebony blacfc, like rocks over still deep water. 

Everytlmig around her seemed to give, at wgular inteiralfl, 
little shudders of ecstasy — a quTer in which she alao diared. 
She walked down the street with rapid steps, her face set with 
sedoas detenniiiatitai. The sooner to readi Bunny I TSo one 
impeded ber. It seined to her that as she advanced the rocks 
grew dosor about ber, hanging more thickly overhead and 
i^ntting oat the stars. 

She was nearing the Park. There w^re trees, festoons above 
the water making dark patterns and yet darker shadows. 

Under the tz^6 she met a w(nnan. She stopped and the 
woman stopped. 

"Toa'ie out lat^'^ the woman said ; theo as Uillia said no&ing 
but only stared at her she went on, lan^ung affectedly — ^"good 
eveniag ov morning I should say. If s nearly foor." 

She stared at Millie with curiosity. "Which way yon going? 
Vm for home. Great Portland Street Been back «ice to- 
night already. Bnt I thought I'd make a bit more. Had no 
luck the seccmd time.'* 

"Am I anywhere near Tnmer'B Hotel?" Millie asked poUtely. 

"Turner's Hotel, dear? And where might that be?'* 

"Off Jermyn Street." 

"Jermyn Street I You walk down Park Lane and then down 
Piccadilly. Are yon new to London?" 

"Oh, no, Fm not new," said Millie very serious^. "I 
couldn't sleep so I came out for a w&lk." 

The woman lo(^ed at her more cloeely. She was a very thin, 
wonun iriih. a shcat tif^tly-clinging sldrt and a face heavily 
powdered. 

"Here, we'd bettw be moving a bit, dear, or the bobby will be 
on us. You do look tired. I don't think I've seen you about 
before." 

*Tre«, I am tired." 

"Well, bo's myself if you want to know. But I've been woA- 
ing a bit too hard latdy. Want to save euoi^h for a fortni^f s 
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hcdjday. Glebedure. Thaf s wli^e I come from. Of coarse 
I wouldn't go back to my own place — not hkcij. But I'd liln 
to see the fielcU and bedgea again. Bit different from the rottra 
country round London." 

Uillie suddenly stopped. 

"Itfs very late to go now, isn't it?" she asked. "In the middle 
of the niglit He'll think it strange, won't he ?" 

"T. shoold gaess he vould," said the woman, tittering. 
"Why, you're only a child. Tou'to no right to be wandering 
about like Hob. You don't know what you're doing." 

"It was just because I couldn't sleep," said Millie very 
gravely. "But I see Fve done wrong. I can't disturb bim 
QoB hour of the night" 

She stumbled a litUe, her knees suddenly trembling. The 
woman put her arm around her. "Steady P she said. "Here^ 
you're ilL You*d better be getting home. Where do you liTe?" 

"One Hundred and Sixteen Baker Street."' 

"Ill take yon. . . . There's 8 taxi. Why, you're notiiing bat I 
akidP I 

In the taxi Millie leant her head on the woman's shoulder. 

'I'm Tery tired but I can't sleep," she said. 

"You're in some trouble I gnese," the woman said. 

''Y^, I am. Terrible tronble," said Millie. 

"Some man I suppose. If s always Gio men." 

"Whafs your name?" asked Millie. "You're very kind." , 

"Bose B^nett," said tJie woman. "But don't you remembw 
it. Fm much better forgotten by a child like you. Why, I'm 
old enough to be your mother," 

The taxi stopped. Millie paid for it. 

"Oire me a kiss, will you ?" asked the woman. 

"Why, of course I will," said Millie. She kissed her on the 
Ups. 

''Don't yon go out alone at night like that," said the woman. 
"It isnt safe." 

"No, I won't," said Millie. 

She let herself in. The sitting-room was just as it had been, 
▼ery quiet, so terribly quiet. 

She had no thought but that she most not be alone. She 
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opened Haiy^B door. She vent in. "iiarfi soft breatiung came 
to her lilce the voice of the room. 

She took a chair and sat down and stared at the bed. . . . 
The Iibrjlebone Chnrch etmck half-past seven and woke Maiy. 
She looked np, staring, then in the ^m li^t sav Uillie sitting 
there. 

"Why, Millie! Yon I AU dreesed. Good heaTeni, 

irhafs the matter P 

She sprang ont of bed. 

"Why, yoQ haTcmt even taken off yonr hat I Millie darlings 
what is it?" 

"I conldn't sleep so I vent out for a walk and then I didn't 
want to be alone so I came in here." 

Mary gave her one look, then hurriedly Uirowing on h^ 
dreesing-govn vent into the next room^ saying as she vent: 

"Stay there. Mill dear. . . . Fll be back in a moment" 

She carefnll; closed the door bdimd her then vent to the 
telephone. 

"6345 Genard, please. . . . Yes, is tiMt—? Yes, I vant t» 
bpeak to Mr. Trenchard, please — Ob, I know he's asleep. Of 
conrse, bnt this is very serions. Ulness. Yes. Ke must coma 
at once^ . . . Oh, is that you, Henry? Sorry to make yon 
come down at this unearthly hour. Yes — i^s Mary Cass. Yoq 
must come over here at once. Ifs Millie. She^a very ill. liTo, 
I don't know vhat the matter is, bnt yoa must com& Yes, at 
once." 

She -weaat back to Millie. She persoaded her to come into 
the sitting-room, to take ofF her hat. After that, she sat there 
cm the little sofa without moving, staring in front of her. 

Half an hour later Henry came in, roogh, tumbled, dis- 
hevelled. At the sif^t of that familiar face, that untidy hair, 
those eager devoted eyes, a tremor ran through Millie's body. 

He mshed across to her, flung his arms around her. 

"Millie darling . . . darling. . . . What is it? Mill dearest, 
vhafs the matto-?" 

She dung to him; she shuddered from head to foot; then she 
cried: "Oh, Henry, don't leave me Don't leave me. jN^ever 
again. Ob, Henry, I'm so unhappy !" 
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And at that the t«aiB saddenlj came, breaking ont, releemDg 
at once the agony and the pain and the fear, ponring them otit 
against her brother's face^ clinging to him, holding him, nmee 
never to let him go again. And he, seeing hia prond, confldrat, 
belored Millie in desperate need of him held h^ close, mnr- 
muring old words of their childhood to her, stroking her hair, 
her face, her hands, looking at her with eyes of the deepest, 
tenderest loTB. 
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AT the Tei7 momeait in the afternoon vh^i UiUie was hiding 
faendf fnon a horrible irotld in a taxi Eeniy and Lsdy 
IBell-Hall vere mtering the Hill Street honse. 

The honae tbs still and unresponsive; even Lady Bell-Hall, 
who was not sensitiTe to stmoHphra^ gave a little shiver and 
hnmed upstairs. Henry hung np his coat and hat in the litUe 
room to the right of the ball and went to the libTary. 

Hubert Spencer was there, seated at Sir Charles* table snr- 
xoanded wiili little packets of letters all tied neatiy witii bri^t 
new red tape. He was niaking entries in a large book. 

"Ah, Trenchard," he said, and went on with hia raitries. 

Henry felt depressed. AIQiongh the day was sunny and 
warm the library was cold. Spencer seemed most damn^Iy in 
possession, his thin nose and long thin fingers pervadii^ every- 
thing. Henry went to his own table, took his noiee out of Ms 
despatch-box and sat down. He had a sndden desire to have 
a violent argnment with Spencer — about anything. 

"I say, Spraieer — ^yoa might at least ask how Sir Charles is.** 

Spencer carefnlly finished the not« tiiat he was making. 

"How is he?" he asked. 

Henry jiunped np and walked over to the other table. 

"Ton're a cold-blooded fish I" he broke ont indignantly. 'T'ee 
yon are t You've no feelngs at all. If he dies the only sensa- 
tion you'll have I suppose is whether youll still keep this job 
or no." 

Spenc^ said nothing but continued to write. 

"Thank heaven I am inaccurate," Henry went on. "Ifs 
awfnl being aa accurate as you are. It dries up all your natural 
feelings. There never was a warm-blooded man yet who was 
reaUy accurate. And ifs the aame with languagei. '&aj me 
who's a really good linguist is inhuman." 
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"Indeed P said Spencer, sniffing. 

"Tee. Indeed. . . ." retorted H«iry indignantly. "I thint 
it's disgusting. Here's Dnncombe, one of the finest men who's 
ever lived. . . ." 

"I cant help feding," said Spencer slovly, "that one is best 
SMTing Sir Charles Doncombe'B interests by carrying out the 
Tork that he has left in our charge. I may be imag, of course." 

He then performed one of his most regular and most irritating 
habits — ^namely, he wiped a drop of moisture from his noes vith 
the back of his hand. 

"If you've made thoae notes on Cadell and C(m«table, Tibo- 
chard," he added, "during these last days in the country, I dull 
be wy glad to have them." 

'^ell, I hav^t," aaid Henry. "So yon can pnt that in 
your pipe and smoke it I haven't been able to amcentrate on 
anything during the last two days, and I shan't be able to eiHiM- 
until the opoatiini's over." 

Spencer said nothing He continued to worl^ that, as thoogk 
sadd^y Temembering something, he opened a drawer and pro- 
dueed ^m it two dieets of foolscap paper thickly covered with 
writing. 

"I believe this is your hsndwritii^, Trendiard," he said 
gravdy. "I found them in the waste-paper basket where tbey 
had doubtless gone by mistake." 

Trencbard took them and then blushed violently. The iap 
of the first page was headed : 

"Chapter XV. The U ystery of the Blue Closet" 

"Thaoks," he said shortly, and took them to his own table. 

There was a silence iot a long time while Henry, lost in a 
miserable ragoe dream, gazed with nnpeic^tive eyes at the por* 
trait of the stout, handsome Archibald Constable. Then came 
the luncheon-bell, and after that quite a horrible meal alone 
vrltii Lady Bell-Hall, yrho only said two things from first to last 
One: "The operation's to be on Tuesday morning, I nnder> 
stand." The other: "I see coaPs gone up again." 

After luncheon he felt that he could endure the teniUe hiHiaB 
no longer. He must get out into the air. He mnst try and we 
ChristuuL 

Spoicer returned from his luncheon just as Harry wu bavia^ 
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"Are you going?** he asked. 

"Tes, I am," eaid Heniy. "I cant stand this hoose to-day." 

'"What about CadeU and Constable ?" asked Spencer, aniffing. 

"Damn Cadell and ConBtable," said Henry, mafaing ont. 

In ihe street he thought suddenly of Millie. He stopped in 

Berkeley Square thinking of her. Why ? He had the etrangest 

impulse to go off to Cromvell Boad and see her. But Christina 

drew him. 

Nevertheless MUlie . . . but he shook his head and hurried offl 
towards Peter Street. 

I have called this a Bonumtic Story because it is so lai^ly 
Henry's Story and Henry was a Romantic Young Man. He felt 
that it was Ms solemn duty to be modem, cynical and realistic, 
bnt his romantic spirit w&s so strong, so courageous, so scornful 
of the cynical parts of him that it has dominated and directed 
him to this very day, and irill so continue to dominate, I sup- 
pose, until the hour of bis death. 

To many a modem young man Mrs. Tenssen would have been 
merely a nasly, dangerons, black-mailing woman, and Christina 
her pretty but possibly not-so-innocent-as-she-appeBrs daught^. 
!But there the young modem would have missed all the heart of 
the situation and Henry, guided by his romantic spirit, went 
directly to it. He still believed in the evil, spell-brewing, hag- 
like witch, the dusky vrood, the beautiful imprisoned Princess 
■ — ^nothing in the world seemed to him more natural — and for 
once, just for once, he was exactly right I 

The Witch on Ihis present occasion was, even thna early in 
the afternoon, taking a cup of tea with her friend, Mrs. Arm- 
strong. When Henry came in they were sitting close together, 
and their heads were turned towards the door as though they 
had suddenly been discovered in some kind of conspiracy. Mrs. 
Tenssen tightened her thin lips when she recognized her visitor, 
and Henry realized that a new crisis had arrived in his ad- 
venture and that he must be prepared for a dramatic interview. 
Kevertheless, from the mom^t of his entry into that room 
his depression dropped from him like the pack off Christian's 
hack. Nothing was ever lost by poKt^ess. 
"Good afternoon, Mrs. Tenssen. Is Christina in?" 
He stood in the doorway smiling at the two women. 
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Mrs. TensBen finished her cap of tea before replying. 

"Ko, she is not," she at length answered. "Nor is she likely 
to be. Neither now nor later — not to-dfty and not to-morrow." 

"What's he ukiiig?" inquired Mrs. Armstrong in her deep 
bass voice. 

"Whether Christina'a in." 

Botii the women lai^ed. It seemed to them sn exc^^t 
joke, 

"Perhaps yon will be kind enon^ to give her a message frcan 
me," 'Renry said, suddenly involred in the strange miasma of 
horrid smeU and hatefnl somid that seemed to be forever floating 
in that room. 

"Perhaps I will not," said Mrs. Tenesen, suddenly getting 
up from her chair and facing him. "Now you've be«i hanging 
aronnd here jnst about enough, and it will please you to take 
yourself off once and for all or I'll see that somebody makes you." 
She turned round to Mrs. Armstrong. "If a perfectly disgusting 
what I've had to put up with from him. Yonll recollect that 
- first day he brc^e in fa»e through the window just like any com- 
mon thief. Ifs my belief it was thieving he was after then and 
ifs been thieving he's been after ever since. Damned little 
squab. 

"Always sniffing roond Christina and Christina fairly loathes 
the si^t of him. Why, it was only yesterday she eaid to me : 
'Well, thank God, mother, it's some weeks since we saw that 
young fool, bothering the life out of me,' she said. Why, It 
iffli't decent" 

'^t is not," said Mrs. Armstnmg, blowing on her tea- "I 
' should have the police in if he's any more of a nuisance." 

"Thaf s a lie," said Henry, his chedcs flaming. Stepping for* 
ward, "And yon know it is. Where is Christina F What have 
yon done witti her? Ill have the police here if you don't tell 
me." 

Mrs. Tenssen thrust her head forward, producing an extraordi- 
nary evil expression with her white powd^^ face, her heavy 
bladE costume and her hanging podgy Angers. "Call me a liar, 
do yon? That's a nice, pretty thing to call a lady, but I sup- 
pose if 6 about as much manners as yon have got. He^s always 
talking about the police, my dear," turning round to Mrs. Aim- 
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Btron^. "Ifa a manift he's got Althongli what good they're 
going to do him I'm sore I don't know. And a pret^ thing tor 
Christina to be dragged into the conrts. He's mad, my dear. 
That's all thoe is about it" 

"I'm not mad," said Henry, "as you'll find out one day. 
You're trying to do aomethlng horrible to Ghrietina, but 111 
prevent it if it kills me." 

"And let me tell you," said Mrs. Tenseen, standing nov, her 
arms akimbo, "that if yon set your foot inside that door again 
or bring your ugly, dirty face inside this room I'll whip you out 
of it. I will indeed, and yon can have as many of your bloody 
police in as you like to help yoiL AU the police force if you 
care to. But 111 tell you straight" here her voice roee suddMily 
into a violent stn-eam, "that I will bloody well scratch the skin 
oS your face if you poke it in here again . . . and now get out 
or III make you." 

Here I regret to say Henry's temper, never as ti^tly in 
control as it should be, forsook him. 

"And I tell you," he shouted back, "that if you hurt a hair - 
of Christina's head I'll have you imprisoned for life and tor- 
tured too if I can. And 111 come here just as often as I like 
until I'm sure of her safety. You be careful what yon do. 
. . . You'd better look out." 

He banged the door behind him and was stombling down 
the dark stairs. 
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CHAPTER II 

HBNBY UEBTS UBS. yrSSICOTI 

IN tiw street he had to patue and steady himself for a moment 
against a waU. He was troubling from head to foot, trem- 
bling with an otraordinary mixture of anger, surprise, in- 
dignation, and &en anger again. Christina bad warned him 
montiiB ago tJiat this iras coming. "When mother makes up 
ber mind," ahe said. Well, mother had made np her mind. 
And to what? 

Where was Christina? Perhaps already she was being im- 
prisoned in the country somewhere and could not get word to 
him — ^punished possibly until she consented to marry that hor- 
rible <Jd man or some one equally disgusting. 

The fear that he might now be too late — felt by him for &e 
first time — ^made hint cold with dread. Hitherto, from the 
moment when he had first seen the crimson feather in the 
Circus he had been sure that Fate was with him, that the ad- 
venture had been arranged from the beginning by some genial, 
warm-hearted Olympian smiling down from his rosy-tipped 
cloud, seeing Henry Trenchard and liking him in spite of his 
follies, and determining to make him happy. But suppose 
after all, it should not be so? What if Christina's life and 
happiness were ruined through his own weakness and dallying 
and delay? He was so miserable at the thought that he started 
back B step or two half-determLning to face the horrible Mrs. 
Tenssen again. But there was nothing at that moment to be 
gained there. He turned down Peter Street, baffled as ever by 
his own ridiculous inability to deal with a situation adequately. 
What was there lacking in him, what had been lacking in h im 
from his birth? Good, practical common sense, that was what 
he needed. Would he ever have it ? 

He decided that Peter was his need. He would put his 
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troubles to him and do wliat he advised. Outside tiie upper 
part in Marylebone High Street he rang the little tinkly bell, 
and then waited an eteruit;. Kobody stirred. The house was 
dead. A grej, sleepy-eyed cat came and rubbed itself against 
his 1^. He rang again, and then again. 

Suddenly Peter appeared. He could not see through the dim 
obacnrity of tiie autumn afternoon. 

"Who's there?" he asked. 

"It's me. I mean I. Henry." 

**Henry?" 

*Te8, Henry. Good heavens, Peter, if a as difficult to pass 
your gate as Paradise's." 

Peter came forward. 

"Siwry, old man," he said. "I couldn't see. Ijook here " 

He put his hand on Henry's shoulder hesitating. "Oh, all 
Ti^t. Come in." 

"WBat 1 don't yon want me F" said Henry, instantly, as always, 
suspicious of an affront. "All ri^t. 111 " 

"No, you ailly cuckoo. Come in," 

They passed in, and at once Henry perceived that some- 
Hang was different What was different? He conld not 
teU 

He looked about him. Then in the middle of his curiosity 
the thought of his many troubles overcame him and he began : 

"Peter, old man, I'm dreadfully landed. There's something 
that ought to be done and I don't know what it is. I never do 
know. Ifa Christina of course. I've just had the most awful 
scene vrith her mother; she's cursed me like a fishwife and 
forbidden me to come near the house again. Of course I knew 
tiiat this was coming, bnt Christina warned me that when it 
did come it would mean that her mother had finally made np 
her mind to something and wasn't going to waste any time 
about it. . . . Well, where's Christina, and how am I to get 
at her? I don't know whafs happening. They may be tor- 
turing her or anything. That woman's capable of. . . ." 

He broke off, his eyes widening. The door from the inner 
room opened and a woman came out. 

"Henry," said Peter, "let me introduce you. This is wy 
wife." 
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Kenrfe firet thoo^t yns : "^ow I most shoir no snipriBe 
at tluB. I rnnsn't bnrt Peter'a feelings." And Ms second: 
"Oh dear 1 Foot thing [ How terribly ill she looks !" 

His conscionsness of her vas at once so strong that he forgot 
Mnuelf and Fei«T. He had never seen any one in the least like 
her before: this was not Peter's vife come back to him, bat 
some one vho bad peered np for a moment oat of a Torld so black 
and tragic tiiat Hern; had nev^ even guessed at its existence. 
Not bis aperiences ia the War, not his mother's deatii, nor 
Dnncombe'B tragedy, nor Chrietina and her horrible parent 
were real to him as was suddenly this littie woman with her 
strange yellow hair, her large angry eyes, her shabby black 
drees. What a face ! — be wotdd never forget it so long as life 
lasted — ^vitb its sickness and anger and disgust and haggard 
rebellicm. 

Yes, there were worse things than the War, worse Uiinga 
tban aseanlts on the body, than maiming and sudden death. 
His young inexperience took a shoot into space at that instant 
when he first saw Clare Westcott 

She stared at him scornfully, then she suddenly pnt her hand 
to her throat and sat down on the sofa with pain in ber eyes 
and a stare of rebellioiiB anger as though she were saying: 

"III escape you yet. . . . But you're damned posiBtent. 
. . . Leave me, can't yonP' 

Fetor came to her. "Clare, this is Henry Trenchard — my 
best friend." 
. Henry came across holding out bis hand: 

"How do yon do ? Fm very glad to meet yon ?' 

She gave bim her hand, it was hot and dry. 

"So you're one of Peter'a friends ?" she said, etill seomf nlly. 
'TTou're much younger than be is." 

"Yes, I am," be said. "But that doesn't prevent our beiug 
splendid friends." 

"Do you write too?" she asked, but with no curiosity, wearily, 
angrily, her eyes moving like restless candles lighting up a 
room that was dark for ber. 

'1 hope to," he answered, "but ifs hard to get started — 
harder than ever it was." 

"Peter didn't find it hard when he began. Did yon, Peter?" 
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she ai^ed, a cnrioiiB note of irony in her voice, '^e began right 
ftirST — ^with a great flonrish. Evei? one talking about him. . . . 
Didn't quite icsep it np thoQ^/' she ended, her voice sinking 
into a mntter. 

''Never mind all that nov," Peter said, trying to speak lightly. 

**Why not mind it?" she br(d:e in shuply. "That yonng 
man's yonr friend, isn't he? He onght to know vhat yon were 
like when yon were yonng. Those hapi^ days. . . ." She 
laoghed bitterly. "Oh ! I mined his work, you faiow," she went 
on. 'Tea, I did. All my fault. Now see what he's become. 
^'s grown fat. Yon've grown t&t, Peter, got quite a stomach. 
Ton hadn't then or I wouldn't have married you. Are yon 
married?" she said, suddenly taming on Henry. 

"No," he answered. 

'^Well, don't you be. I've tried it and I know. Marriage 
is just this : If you're unhappy i4f s hell, and if you're hap^ it 
mi^s you soft. . . ." 

She seemed then suddenly to have said enough. She leant 
back against the cushion, not regarding any more the two men, 
brooding. . . . 

There was a long silence. 

Peter said at last: "Are yon tired, dear? Would you like 
to go and lie down ?" 

She came suddenly np from the deep irater of her own 
tiioughte. 

"Oh, you want to get rid of me. . . ." She got up slowly. 
"WeU, ra go." 

"No," he answered eagerly. "If youll lie down on this sofa 
I'll make it eomfortahle for yon. Then Harry shall tell ua 
what he's been doing." 

She stood, her hands on her hips, her body swaying ever so 
slightly. 

"Tum-te-tiddledy . . . Tum-te-tiddledy. Poor little thing 

! Was it ill ? Must it be fussed over and have cushions 

and he made to lie down? If you're ever ill," she said to 
Henry, "don't you let Peter nurse you. Hell fuss the life out 
of you. He's a regular old woman. He always was. He hasn't 
changed a bit Fuss, fuss — ^fuss, fuss, fuss. Oh I he's very kind, 
Peter is, so thoughtful. Well, why shouldn't I. stay? I haven't 
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seen so many iieir faces in ihe last tew days that a new one 
isn^ amnBJng. When did you first meet Fetw?" 

"Oil some while ago nov," said Heniy. 

"HaTe you read his books?" 

"Tea." 

"Do you lite them?'* 

"Yes, I do." 

She suddenly lay ba<^ on the sofa and, to Hauy's snrinM, 
without any protest allowed Peter to wrap a rug round hwr, 
arrange the cushions for her. She cauj^t his Moulder with 
her hand and pressed it. 

"I used to like to do that," she said, nodding to Henry. 
"When we were married years ago. Strong nuudes he's got 
stilL Haven't yon, Peter ? Oh, we'll be a modd married couple 
jet" 

She locked at Henry, more gently now and wiUi a funny 
crooked smile. 

"So you know bow long we've been married? Years and 
years and years. I'm over for^ you know. Yon wouldn't 
think it, would you ? . . . Say you wouldn't think it." 

"Of course I wouldn't," said Henry. 

"Thafa very nice of you. Why, he's blnehingl Look at him 
blushing, Peter! If a a long time since I've dose any blushing. 
Are you in love with any one?" 

"Yes," said Henry. 

"When are you going to be married?" 

"Never," said Henry. 

"Never I Why I doegu't she like you ?" 

"Yes, but she doesn't want to be married." 

"That* a wise of her. It's hard on Peter my coming back like 
this, but I'm not going to stay long. As soon as I'm better 
I'm going away. Then he can divorce me." 

"Clare dear, don't " 

"Just the same as you used to be." 

"Clare dear, don't " 

"Glare, dear, you mustn't. . . . Oh, men do like to have it 
their own way. So long as you love a man you can put up 
with it, but whai you don't love him any more then ifs hard 
to put up with. How awful for you, Petw darling, if I'm 
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never etrcoig enon^ to go away — ^if I'm a pmnanent inTalid 

on your hands for ever Won't that be fun for yon? Bather 

amnsing to eee bow yoall bato it — and me. You hate me now, 
but ifs nothing to the way yonll hate me aftor a year ox 
two. ... Do you know Chelsea P' 

"I've keen there once or twice," said Henry. 

"Thafs where we need to live— in our hapi^ married days. 
A dear little honse we had — the boose I ran away from. We 
had a baby too, but that died. Peter was fond of that baby, 
fonder than he ever was of me." 

She tamed on her side, beating the cQshi(m8 into new shapes. 
"Oh, well, thafs all over long ago — ^long, long ago." She for- 
got the m^i again, staring in front of her. 

Beaiy waited a little^ thea said & word to Peter and wait. 
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CHAPTEB in 

A DEATH AND A BATTIA 

YES, life ^ras now crowdic^ in upon Heniy indeed, crowd- 
ing Ilim in, Btamptng on him, treading him down. No 
sooner had he received one impact than another was upon 

him Such women as Clare, in regular daily life, in ihe 

cloaeBt connection with his own moet intimate fdend t As he 
hurried away down Marylebone Hig^ Street his great thought 
was that he wanted to do Bomething for her, to take that angry 
tragedy out of her eyes, to make her happy. Peter wouldn't 
make her happy. They would never be happy togetiier. He 
and Peter would never be able to deal with a case like Clare's, 
there was something too naive, too childish in them. Hov ^a 
despised both of them, as though they had been curates on their 
visiting-day in the slums. 

Oh, Henry understood that well enough. But didn't all 
women despise all men unless they were in love with them or 
wanted to be in love wiHi them or had helped to produce them? 

And then again, when you thought of it, didn't all men 
despise all women with the same exceptions? Clare's scorn of 
him tingled in his ears and made his eyes smart. And what 
she must have been through to look like that ! 

He dreamt of her that night; he was in thick jungle and she, 
tiger-shaped, was hunting him and some one shouted to him: 
"Look to yourself 1 Climb into yourself! The only place 
you're safe in I" 

But he couldn't find the way in, the door was locked and the 
window barred: he knew it was quiet in there and cool and 
secure, but the hot jungle was roaming with tigers and th^ 
were closer and closer. . . . 

He woke to Mary Cass's urgent call on the telephone. 

Then, when Millie was in his arms all else was forgotten by 
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him— Clare, ChristlDa, Snncombe, work, all, all forgotten. He 
iras terrified that she should Buffer like this. It vas worse, far 
worse, than that he should sufler himself. All the days of their 
childhood, all the iinieat things — ^were now there between them, 
holding and binding them as nothing else could hold and bind. 

Now that tears could come to her ^e was released and free, 
the strange madness of that night and day was over and she 
could tell Mm everything. Her pride came back to her as she 
told Mm, but when he started up and wanted to go at once 
and find Baxter and drag him through the streets of London 
by the scruft of his neck and then hang him from the top of 
the Tower she said : "No, Henry dear, it's no nse being angry. 
Aaga isn't in this. I understand how it was. He's weak, 
Smmy is, and he'll always be weak, and bell always be a 
trooble to any woman who loves him, but in his own way he 
did love me. But I'm not clear yet. If s been my fault terribly 
as well as Ms. I shouldn't have listened to Ellen, or if I did, 
should have gone further. I would take hJTn back, but I 
haven't any right to Mm. If he'd told me everyfliing from 
the beginning I could have gone and seen his moUier, I could 
liave found out how it really was. Now I shall never know. 
But what 1 do know is that somehow he tbou^t he'd slip 
through, and that if there was a way, he'd leave that girl to 
her mihap]nnesB. If he could have found a way he wouldn't 
have cared how unhappy she was. He would be glad for her to 
die. I can't love Mm any more after that. I can't love Mm, 
hut I shall mies all that that love was . . . the litUe 
things. . . ." 

By the evening of that day she was perfectly calm. For 
■fliree days he scarcely left her side — and he was walking vrith 
a stranger. She had grown in the space of that night so much 
older that she was now ahead of him. She had been a child; 
she was now a woman. 

She told him that Baxter had written to her and that she 
had answered him. She went back to Victoria. She was calm, 
quiet — and, ae be knew, most desperately unhappy. 

He had a little talk with Mary. 

"SbeTl never get over it," he said. 
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"Oil yes, she irill," wid Mary. "How aentimental you axe, 
Hwiry!" 

"I'm not sentimental," said Henry indigoanfly. ''But X 
know my Bist«r better than yon know her." 

*Tou may know your eister," Mary retorted, "hot yon don't 
know anything about women. They mnrt have something to 
look after. If yon take one thing away, theyTl find something' 
else. It's their only religion, and it's the religion they want, 
not the prophets." 

She added : 'Millie is far more interested in life than I am. 
She 18 enchanted by it. Nothing and nobody will 'stop her ex- 
citement about it Nobody will ev^ keep her back from it. 
She'll go on to her deatti standing np in the middle of it, 
tossing it around 

"You're like her in tiiat, but youll never see life as it reaU/ 
is. She will. And shell face it aU " 

"What a lot you think you know," said Henry. 

"Yes, I know Millie." 

"But she's terribly unhappy." 

"And BO she will be — ontU she's found some one more on-, 
happy than herself. But even unhappiness is part of the excite- 
ment of life to her." 

After a dreamless night he awoke to a suddrai consciousness 
that Millie, Clare Wescott and Christina were in hia room. He 
stirred, raising his head very gently and seemed to catch the 
shadow of Christina's profile in the grey light of the darkened 
window. 

He sat up and, bending over to hie chair where his watch lay, 
saw that it was nine o'clock. As be sprang out of bed. King 
entered with breakfast and an a^^eved expression. "Knocked 
a hour ago, sir, and you hanswered," he said. 

"Must have been in my sleep then," said Henry yawning, then 
suddenly conscious of his shabby and faded pyjamas. 

"Can't say, I'm sure, sir . . . knocked loud enough for any- 
thing. No letters this morning, sir." 

Henry was still at the innocent and optimistic age when 
letters are an excitement and a hope. He always felt that the 
world was deliberately, for malicious and cruel reasons of its 
own, forgetting Mm when there -weax no letters. 

I Ct.)(.)^lc 
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H« was splashing in bis tin bath, his bony and angular 
bod; like a study for an El Greco, Trhen be rememhered. Tnea- 
daj — ^nine o'clock. Why? . . . Whatl . . . Ihincombe's op- 
eration. 

He lionied then as he had never hurried before, gul|nng down 
bis tea, choking over his egg, flinging on his clothes, throwing 
'vater OD his head and plastering it down, tumbling dovn tiie 
stairs into the street. 

A clodc struck the half-hour as he hastened into B^kel^ 
Square. He had now no thought but for his beloved master; 
every interest in life had faded before that. He seemed to be 
vith him there in the nursing home. He could watch it all, 
the summoning, the procession into the operating theabe, Uie 
calm, white-cUd surgeon, the nurses, tiie anaesthetic. . . . 
His hand was on the Hill Street door belL He hesitated, trem- 
bling. The street was so still in the misty autumn morning, 
s faint scent iu the air of something burning, of tar, of fading 
leaves. A painted town, a painted sky and some figures in the 
foreground breatlilesaly waiting. 

The old butler opened the door. He turned back as Henry 
entered, pointing to the dark and empty hall as thou^ that 
stood for all that he could say. 

"Well?" said Henry. "Is there any news yetP" 

"Sir Charles died under the operation. . . . Her ladyship 
has just been rung up " 

The old mian moved away. 

"I can't believe it," he said. "I can't believe it. ... It 
isn't natural! Such a few good ones in the world. It isn't 
ri^t." He stood as though he were lost, fingering the visiting- 
cards on the table. He suddenly raised dull imperceptive eyes 
to Henry 1 "They can say what they like about new times com- 
ing and all being equal. . . . Therell be masters all the same 
and not another like Sir Charles. Good be was, good all 
through," He faded away. 

Henry went upstairs. He was so lost tiiat he stood in the 
library looking about him and wondering who that was at the 
long table. It was Hra-bert Spencer with his packets of letters 
and his bright red tape. 

"^ Charles is dead," Henry said. 
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The books utobs that vide space echoed: "Sir Chailes is 
dead." 

Herbert Spencer looked at the letters in bis band, let them 
drop, glanced ap. 

"Oh, I say I I'm bottj ! ... Oh dear I" be got up, staring 
at the distant bookBhelTes. "After the operation?" 

"Dniing it," 

"Dear, dear. And I .thought in these days they were clev^ 
enon^ for anything." He nibbed his nose with the bade of 
his hand. "Not mnch use going on working to-day, I suppose ?" 

Henry did not bear. 

"Not much use going on working to-day, I suppose?" h« 
repeated. 

"No, none," said Henry. 

"Youll be carrying the lettters on, I si^poseP" bo said. 

"I don't know," Henry answered. 

"Well, you see, it's lie this. I've got my regular work 
111 have to be getting back to it if this isn't going on. I mg 
put on to this until it was ^lished, but if it isn't going to be 
finidied, then I'd like to know you see " 

"Of course it's going to be £iusbed," said Henry suddenlj. 

"Well then " said Herbert Spencer. 

"And 111 tell you tiiis," said Henry, suddenly shouting, ''if s 
going to be finished sploididly too. It^s going to be better than 
you can imagine. And you're going to work harder and I'm 
going to work harder than we've ever done in our lives. It^a 
going to be the best thing thaf s ever been. . . . If e all ve 
can do," be added, sndde^y dropping his voice. 

"All right," said Herbert Spencer calmly. "I'll come to- 
morrow then. What I mean to say is that it isn't any use 
my staying to-day." 

"Ifs what be cared for more than anything," Henry cried. 
"It's got to be beautiful." 

"I'll be here to-morrow then," said Spencer, gathered hitf 
papers together and went 

Heury walked rotmd, touching the backs of the books with 
his hand. He bad known that this would be. There was no 
surprise here. But that be would never see Sir Charles again 
nor hear his odd, dry, irouical voice, nor see his long nose 
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raise Iteelf adoes the table — that yres strange. That was 
indeed incredible. His mind wandered back to that day when 
Dancombe had first looked at the letters and then, when Henry 
was expecting cuiBefi, had blessed Mm instead. That indeed 
had been a crisis in his life — a crisis like the elopement of 
£atheiine with Philip, the outbreak of the War, the meeting 
with Christina — one of tiie great steps of the ladder of life. 
He felt now, as we all mnst feel when some one we love has gone, 
ihe burden of all the kindness undone, the courtesy unexpressed, 
the tenderness untended. 

And then he comforted himself, still wandering, pressing 
■with his hands the old leather badcs and the faded gUding, 
with the thought that at least, oat there at Duncombe, Sir 
Charles bad loved him and had spoken out the things that 
were really in Ms heart, the things tiiat he would not have said 
to any one for whom be had not cared. That last ni^t in 
Dnncombe, the candle Ughting the old room. Sir Charles had 
kissed him as he mi^t his own dearly loved son. And perhaps 
even now he had not gone very far away. 

Henry climbed the little staircase into the gallery and moved 
into the dusky comers. He came to the place that he always 
loved beet, where the old English novelists were, Bage and 
Mackenzie and absurd Clara Beeved and Mrs. Opie and Godwin. 

He took out Barham Downs and turned over the leaves, re- 
peating to himself the old artificial sentences, the redundant 
moralizing; the library closed about bim, put its arms around 
him, and told him once again, as it had told him once before, 
that death is not the end and that friendship and love know 
no physical boxmdaries. 

Hearing a step he looked up and saw below him Lady Bell- 
Hall. She raised her little pig-face to the gallery and then 
waited, a black doll, for him to come down to her. 

■When he was dose to her she said very quietly : "My brother 
died under the operation." 

"Tes, I have heard," Henry said. 

She put out her hand and timidly touched him on the arm: 
''Every one matters now for whom he cared," she said. "And 
hfl cared for you very much. Only yesterday when I saw him 
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in tlia miniiig-liome he aaid bow much he owed to 700. H« 
wanted ns to be friends. I hope that ve ehall be." 

"Indeed, indeed we will be," said Henry. 

"What I want," she aaid, her upper lip tremblings like a 
child's, "is for eTery one to know how good be was — how wonder- 
fully goodl So few people knew him — they tboaght him stiff 
and proud. He was shy and reserved. But his goodness I 
There never was any one so good — ^there never will be again. 
You knew that. You felt it, ... I don't know ... I can't 
believe that we ehall never — never again , . . see . . . 
hear . . ." 

She began to cry, hiding her face in her handkerchief, and 
he suddenly, as though he were many years older than she, 
put hia arm around ber. She leant ber bead against bim and 
he stood there awkwardly, longing to comfort her, not knowing 
what to say. But tbat moment between them sealed a friend- 
ship. 

Xevertbelees when be left the house be was in a curious 
rage with life. On so many occasions be bimadf had been 
guilty of spoiling life, and even in his worst moods of arro- 
gance and ill-temper he bad recognised that. 

But often during the War he had seen cloven boofo pushing 
the world, now here, now there, and bad heard the lauj^ter 
of tbe demons watching from their dusky woods. At such times 
his imagination had faded aa tbe sunlit glow fades from the 
sky, leaving steel-grey and cold horizons all ebarply defined 
and of a menacing reali^. 

In bis imagination be had seen Duncombe depart, and the 
picture bad been coloared with soft-tinted promises and gentle 
prophecies — ^now in the harsh fact Duncombe was gone just 
as tbe letter-box stood in Hill Street and the trees were niJud 
in Berkeley Square. JMe bad no right to do this, and even, 
so arrogantly certain are we all of our personalities, he felt 
that tbis desire should be important enough to defeat life's 
purpose. 

CStristina and ber mother, Millie and her lover, Duocombe 
and his operation, what was life about to permit these thin^f i 
How strongly be felt in his youtb his own certainty of survival, 
but one cock of life's finger and where was he? 
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Well, he -waa in Piccadilly Circus, and once again, aa manj 
months before, he stopped on the edge of the parement look- 
ing across at the winged figure, feeling all the eddy of the busy 
moming life about him, swaying now here, now there, like 
strands of coloured silk, above which were humaa &ce8, but 
impersonal, abstracted, like fish in a shimng sea. The people, 
the place, then suddenly through his own anger and soreness 
and sense of loss that moment of expectation a^ain when he 
rose gigantic above the turmoil, when beautiful mnBic sounded. 
The movement, suddenly apprehensive, ceased! like God he 
raised his hand, the fonntain swayed, the ground opened and 

Standing almost at his side, nnconscioos of him, waiting 
apparently for an omnibus, was Baxter. 

At the sight of that hated face, seen by him before only for 
a moment but never to be forgotten, rage took bitn by tbo 
throat, his heart pounded, his hands shook; in another instant 
he had Baxter by the waistcoat and was shaking him. 

"You blackguard! Yon black^ardl You blackguard I" 
he cried. Then he stepped back ; ''Come on, you swine ! You 
dirty coward ! . . ." With his hand he struck him across the 
face. 

At that moment Baxter must have be^i the most astonished 
man in England. He was waiting for his omnibus and sud- 
denly some one from nowhere had caught him by the throat, 
screamed at him, smacked his che^. He was no covrard ; he 
responded nobly, and in a whirl of sky, omnibuses, women, 
shop-window and noiee they were involved, until, slipping over 
the edge of the kerb, they fell both into the It>ad. 

Baxter, rising first, muttered: "Look here! What the devil 
. . ^ then suddenly realized his opponent. 

They had no opportunity for a further encounter. A crowd 
had instantly gathered and was pressing them in. A police* 
man had his band on Henry's collar. 

"Now, then, wbafs all this?" 

No one can tell what were Baxter's tbon^ts, the tangle 
of his emotions, regrets, pnde, remorse, since tiiat last scwe 
wj^ Millie. All that is known is that he pushed aside some 
small boy pressing up with excited wonder in his face, bnuihed 
through the crowd and was gone. 
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HeiiT7 remained. He stood up, the cenixe of an excited circle, 
the policemoa's hand on his sboalder, Hia glssees vere gone 
»nd the world vas a blur; he had a large bnmp on his fore- 
heed, his breath came in confused, excited pants, Mb collar waa 
torn. So snddenly had the incident occurred that no one could 
give an account of it. Some one had been knocked down by 
some one — or had some one fallen? Was it a robbery or an 
attempted murder? Out of the mist of voices and fiicee the 
large, broad shoulders of tiie policeman vere the only c^tain 
fact. 

"Now, then, clear out of this. . . , Move along there." The 
policeman looked at Henry; Henry looked at the policeman. 
Instantly there was sympathy between them. The policeman'a 
face was round and red like a sun; his eyes were mild as a 
cow's. 

Henry found that his hat was on his head, that he was with- 
drawn from the crowd, that be and the policeman together 
were moving towards Fanton Street. Eodeavours had been 
made to find the other man. There was apparently no Other 
Man. There had never been one according to one shrill- 
voiced lady. 

"Now whafs all thie abont?" asked the policeman. His tone 
was fatherly and even affectionate. 

"I — hit him," said Henry, panting. 

"Well, where is 'e?" tdai the policeman, Tagn^ lootiDe 
about. 

"I dcm't know. 1 don't care. Ton can arrest me if you 
lite," panted Henry. 

"Well, I ought to give you in charge by ri^ts," said the 

policeman, "but seeing ae the other feller's 'ooked it What 

did you do it forP' 

"I'm not going to say." 

"Toull have to say if I take you to Bow Street" 

"Tou can if you like." 

The policeman looked at Henry, shaking his head, '^f s the 
War," he said. "Ton wouldn't believe what a number of s^m- 
iogly peaceable people are knocking one another about. Tou 
^on't look very savage. Youll have to give me your namo and 
address." 
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Benrj gave it. 

"Why, here's your lodging. . . . Tou eeem peaceable enon^" 
He shook his head again. 'It don't do," he said, "jnst knock- 
ing people down when you feel like it. Thafa Bolshevism, 
that is." 

Tm glad I knocked him down," said Henry. 

"Too'd feel differently to-morrow morning after a night in 
Bow Street. But I know myself how tempting it is. Yonll 
learn to restrain yourself when you come to my age. Now 
you go in and 'ave a wash and brush up. Yon need it." He 
patted Henry paternally on the shoulder. "1 don't expect 
you're likely to hear much more of it." 

With a smile of infinite wisdom he moved away. Henry 
stumbled up to his room. 

Perhaps he bad been a cad to hit Baxter when he wasn't 
expecting it But he felt better. His head was aching like 
hell. But he felt better. And to-morrow he would work at those 
letters like a fanatic. He washed his face and realized vith 
pleasure that although it was only the middle of the morning 
he was extremely hungry. Uillie— y^ he vu gUd that ha 
had hit Baxter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ifTT.T.rn BSC0TEB6 tntp BBSATH 

/"VN tiie next afternoon about fonr of the clock Millie w» 
KJ writing letters witli a sort of vindictive fury at Victoria's 
desk. B^tpo bad juet brought ber a cup of tea; there it stood 
at ber side with tbe bread and bntter badl; cat as usoaL But 
she did not care. She most wore, wore, wore. 

Like qoicksilTei were her fingers, ber eyes fiasbed fire, the 
xain beat upon the windows and the loneliness and desolation 
were held at bay. 

The door opened and in came Major Mereward; be looked 
as usual, untidy, with bis hair towselled, his taouBtaehe ra^ed 
and bis troneera baggy — not a military major at all — but now 
a lif^t shone in his eyes and bis eyebrows gleamed with tbe 
reflection of it. He knew that Millie was his friend, and com- 
ing close to her and stammering, be said : 

•Ttfiss Tranchard. It's all right It's all right. Victoria will 
marry me." 

Her heart leaped up. She was astonisbed at tbe keenness 
of her pleasure. She could then still care for other people's 
happiness. 

"Ob, I am glad I I am glad!" she cried, jumping up snd 
shaking bim waimly by the band. "I never was more pleased 
about anything." 

"Well, now, that is nice — tbafs very nice of you. It will 
be sU right, won't it ? You know 111 do my best to make her 
hapi^." 

"Wby, of course you will," cried Millie. "You know that 
I've wanted her to marry you from ever so long ago. Ifs 
just what I wanted." 

He set back bis shonlders, looking so suddenly a man ot 
Btroigtb and character that Millie was astonished. 
302 
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"I know that I'm not very clever," he said. "N(rt in your 
Bort of way, but cleverness isn't everything whm yoo come to 
my time of life and Victoria's." 

"No, indeed it ian't," said Millie with conviction. 

'Tm glad yon think bo," he said, aighing so hastily that 
quite a little breeze sprang up. "I thon^t yon'd feel othw- 
wiso. Bnt I know Victotia better than she thinks. I'm snre I 
shall make her hap[^." 

"I'm snre yon will," said Millie. They shook hands again. 
Mereward looked about him confnsedly. 

"Well, I mustn't keep you from your work. Hard at it, I 
Bee. Hum, yes . . . Hard at it, I see," and went. 

Millie sat at her desk, her head propped on her hands. She 
wasn't dead then P She drank her tea and smoked a cigarette. 
Not dead as far as others were concerned. For heraelf, of 
course, life was entirely over. She must drag herself along, 
like a vonnded bird, until death chose to come and take her. 
The tea was delicious. She got up and looked at herself in 
the glaas. She was wearing an old orange jumper to-day; 
she'd put it on just because it was old and it didn't matter 
what she wore. Tee, it was old. Time to buy another one. 
There was one— a kind of purple — ^in Debenham & Freebody's 
window. . . . But why think of jumpers when h^ life was 
over? Only five days ago she had died, and here she was 
thinking of jumpers. Well, that was because she was so glad 
about Victoria. However finished your own personal life might 
be that did not mean that you could not be interested in the 
fives of others. She loved Victoria, and it would have been 
horrible had she married that terrible Bennett. Kow Victoria 
was safe and Millie was glad. She must find her and tell her 
ao. 

She found her, as she expected, in her bedroom. Victoria 
had been wonderful to her during those three days, using a 
tact that you nevw would have expected. She must have 
known what had occurred but she had made no allusion to it, 
had not asked where He was, had watched over MUlie with a 
tenderness and solicitude that, even though a little irritating^ 
was very touching. 

Now die sat in her bedroom armchair, still wearing hef 
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ga,j hat with peacocks' feathers; ehe was near lan^^ter, nearer 
tears and altogether in a considerahle confnsion. Millie fliLDg 
ber aims around her and Idseed her. 

"Well, now, you've got your way," said Victoria, "and I 
hope you're glad. If the marriage is a terrible failure it will 
be all your fault; I hope you realize your responsibility. It 
was simply becanse I couldn't go on bdng nagged by you any 
Icmger. Poor man. He did look so funny when he proposed 
to me, and when I said yes he just ran out of the room. He 
didn't kiss me or anything." 

"He's just mad with delight," said Millie. 

"Is heF Well, ifs settled." She sat up, poshing h^ hat 
straight. "AH my adventures are over, my Milhe. Ifs a very 
sad thing, when yoa come to Ihink of it A quiet life for me 
now. It certainly wouldn't have been qoiet with Mr. Boinett." 

"Now don't you go sighing over him," said Millie. "Make 
the most of your Major." 

"Oh, I shui't si^ after him," said Victoria, si^^iing never- 
thelefis. "But it would be lovely to feel wildly in love. I don't 
feel TUdly in love at olL Do yoa know, Millie mine, ifs eneOj 
what I feel if I want to buy a dress that's too expensive for 
me. Excited for days and days as to whether I will or I 
won't. And then I decide that I will and the ezcitemenf s all 
over. Of course I have the dress. But it isn't as nice as the 
acitement" 

"Perhaps the ezcitement will come with marriage," said MiUie, 
feeling infinitely old- 'It often does." 

"Now how ridiculous," cried Victoria, jumping up, "to talk 
of excitranent at my age. I ought to be thankful that I can be 
married at all. I'm sure he's a good man. Perhaps I wish 
that he weren't quite so good ae he ie," 

"You wait," said MiUie, "he may develop terribly after mar^ 
xiage. They often do. He may beat yoa and spraid your 
money riotously and leave yon for weeks at a time." 

"Oh, do yoa think so?" said Victoria, her cheeks flushing. 
"That would be splendid. Just the risk of it, I mean. Bnt 
I'm afraid there isn't much hope. . . ." 

"You never know," Millie replied. "And now, dear, if 
you^ let me 111 be oS. Youll find all the letters answoed 
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in a pile on the desk waiting for yoa to sign. The one from 
Mr. Block I\e left yon to answer for yoniself." She panaed. 
"After yoor marriage yoa won't be wanting me any more, I 
Boppoee?" 

'TFant yon ! I shall want yon more than ever. Ton darling ! 

I'm never going to let yon go unless you " Here she felt 

on dangerous ground and ended, "unlees you want to go your- 
aelt, I mean." 

"No, yoa didn't mean that," eaid Millie. "What you meant 
was nnless I many. Well, you can make your mind easy — 
I'm never going to marry. Never I I'm going to die an oil 
maid." 

"And you so beautifnl I" cried Victoria. "I dont think so," 
and ahe threw her arma round Millie's nedc and gave her one 
of those soft and soapy kisses that Millie so especially detested. 

But on her way home she forgot tiie newly-engaged. The fall 
tide of her own personal wretchedness swept up and swallowed 
lier la dark and blinding waters. She had noticed that it was 
always like that. She seemed free— coldly, indifferently free — ■ 
independent of the world, standing and watching with scorn 
humanity, and then of a sadden the waters caught at her feet, 
the tide drew her, the foam was in her ^es and with agony she 
drowned in the flood of recollection, of vanished tenderness, of 
frustrated hope. 

It was so now: she did not see the people with her in the 
Tube nor hear their voices. Only she saw Bunny and heard 
his voice and felt his cheek against hers. 

Then there followed, as there always followed, the fight to 
return to him, not now reasoning nor recalling any definite fact 
or argument, but only, as it had been that first night, the im- 
pulse to return, to find him again, to be with him and near 
biin at all possible cost or sacrifice. 

She was fighting her own misery, staring in front of her, 
her hands clenched on her lap, when she heard her name called. 
At first the voice seemed to call from far away: "Millie I 
Millie 1" Then <[nite close to her. Some one, sitting almost 
opposite to her was leaning forward and speaking to her. 
She raised her head out of her own troables and looked and 
saw that it waa Feter. 

_-)oylc 
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Fetrat The yerj ei^t <rf his square Bhoulden and tiiicl^ 
resolute figure reawared her. Peter I Strangely she had not 
actually bought of him in all this recent trouble, but the 
consciousness of him had nevertheless been there bdiind her. 
She smiled, her face breaking into li^t^ and then, with that 
swift sympathy that trouble gives, she realized that he himself 
was unhappy. Something had happoied to him, and how tired 
he was I His eyes were pinched with grey lines, his head hung 
forward a little as though it was tumbling to sleep. 

Jofit then Baker Street Station arrived and they got out to- 
gether. He caught her arm and they wait np in tiie lift to- 
gether. They came out to a lovely autumn evening, the sky 
dotted with silver stars and the wall of Tussaud's pearl-grey 
against &e faint jade of the fading light "What's the mat- 
ter, Millie?'* he asked. "I haven't seen yon for a fortni^t. I 
was watching you before I spoke to yon. Yon looked too tragic 
b^ore I spoke to you. Whaf s np F" 

*T was going to ask you the same question," she said. 

"Oh, I'm only tired. Here, 111 walk with you as far as yoor 
rooms. I want to get an evening paper anyway." 

"Only tired? What's made you?" 

'^11 tell yon in a minute. But tell me your trouble firat. 
That is, if you want to." 

"Oh, my trouble I" she shrugged her shoulders. "Ordinary 
enough, Peter. But I don't think I can talk about it, if yon 
don't mind — at least not yet. Only this. That I'm not ^i- 
gaged and I'm never going to be again. I'm a free woman 
Peter." 

She felt then his whole body tremble against hers. For an 
instant his hand pressed against her side with such force that 
it hurt. Then he took his hand from her arm and walked 
apart He walked in silence, rolling a little from 1^ to leg as 
was his way. And he said nothing. She waited. She ex- 
pected him to ask some qnestion. He said nothing. Then, 
when at last they were turning down into Baker Street, his 
voice husky, be said: 

"My trouble is that my wife's come back." 

It took her some little while to realize that — then she said: 
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"Your -wifeP* 

"Yee, after nearly twenty years. Of coarse I don't mean tiuit 
fkat's a trouble. Bnt she's ill — very ill indeed. She's veiy 
unhappy. She's had a terrible time." 

"Oh, Peter, I am sorry f* 

'Tea, if 8 difficult after all tiiis time— difficnlt to find the 
joining-points. And I'm not very good at that — clnmey and 
alow." 

"Is her illness aerions? What is itP' 

"Ererythingl Everything's the matter with her — heart and 
all. Bnt that isn't her chief tronble. She's so lonely. Cant 
get near to anybody. If s so difficult to help her. I'm stupid," 
he repeated. Th^ had come to Millie's door. They stood there 
facing one anotiier in the dusk. 

"Oh, I am sorry," she repeated. 

"Well, yon must help me," he suddenly jerked oat, almost 
roughly. "Only yon can." 

"Help yon? HowP* 

"Come and see her." 

"I? ... Oh no!" Millie shrank back. 

"Yes, yoa most Perhaps yon can talk to her. Make her 
Iso^ a little. Make her a little less nnhsppy." 

"I Tnake any one langhf" 

"Yes. Jnat to look at yon vill do her good. Something 
foeantifol. Something to take her ont of herself " 

"Oh no, Peter, I can't. Please, please don't ask me." 

"Yes, yes, yon must." He traa glaring at her as though 
he wonld strike her. "Do yon remember when we three were 
in Henry's room alone and we swore friendship? We swore 
to help one another. Well, this is a way yon can help me. 
And you've got to do it." 

"Peter, don't aek me — just now " 

"Yee, DOW — at once. You have got to." 

Saddenly she submitted. 

"Very well, then. But 111 be no good. I'm no use to any 
on» just now." 

"When will you come?" 

"Soon. . . ." 
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"No, flefinitely. To-morrow. What time!" 

"Not to-morrow, Peter. The day after." 

'*Yea, to-morrow. To-morrow afterDoon. About fiTe." 

"Very weU." 

"Ill expect yon.*' He strode off. It was not until she 
was in her room that she realized that he had said no single 
word about her brolffia engagement. 
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MILLIE stood in Peter's room looking about her vith 
tme&sy diacomfort. She vas alone there: Peter, after 
greeting her, had gone into the bedroom. She felt that be vaa 
in there protesting and arguing irith some one who refused a 
meeting. She hated him for putting her in ao false a position. 
She was tired irith her day's work. Victoria, now that she was 
engaged, allowing, n&y encouraging, moods to sweep across 
her aa ewiflfy as douds traverse tbe sun. She would wait only 
a moment hmger and then she would go. She had kept her 
word to Peter by coming. That was enoi^h. 

Tbe door opened, and a little woman, a shawl around her 
shooldoe, came out, moved to tbe sofa without looking at 
Millie, and lay down npon it. Peter followed her, arranged 
the cushions for her, drew a little table to her side and placed 
a cup and eancer npon it. Millie, in spite of herself, waa 
touched by the car^nl clnmsiness of bis movements. Never- 
tbeless she longed to do these things herself. 

Pet«r turned to her, "Clare, dear," he said, "I want you to 
know a v«7 great friend of mine. Miss Trencbard. Millie, 
dear, this is my wife." 

Millie came over to the sofa, and in spite of her proud self- 
control her heart beat with pity. She realized at that instant 
that here was a woman who had gone so far in life's experience 
beyond her own timid venturings that there could be no com- 
parison at all between them. Her passionate love of truth was 
one of her fiflest traits; one glance at Clare Westeotfa face 
and her own little story faded into nothingness before that 
weariness, that anger, that indignation. 

She took Clare's hand and then sat down, drawing a chair 
closer to the sofa. Peter had left the room. 
309 
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'It's kind of 70Q to come and see me," Clare said indif er* 
ently, her ^es Tofuning about the room. 

'Teter asked me," said Millie. 

"Oh, I knoT," Glare said. "Do come and see my poor 
vife. She's very ill, she hasn't long to live. She's had a very 
bad time. Yon'U cheer her up. Wasn't that it?" 

Millie lauded. "He said that you'd been ill and he'd like 
me to come and see you. But I believe it was more to do me 
good than you. I've been in a bit of trouble myself and hare 
altogether been thinking too much about myself." 

Millie's laugh attracted Clare's attention. Her vandering 
glance suddenly settled on Millie's face. 

"You're beautiful," she said. "I like all that bri^t colour. 
Purple suits you and you wear clothes well, too, which hardly 
any English girls do. If s clever, that Uttle bit of whit« there. 
. . . Nice shoes you have . . . lovely hair. I wonder . . ." 

She broke off, staring at Millie. "Why, of course! Ton'ro 
the girl Peter's in love with." 

«MeI" 

'7es, you. Of course I discovered after I'd been back an 
hour that there was somebody. Peter isn't so subtle bat that 
you can't find oat what he's thinking. Besides, I knew hiiD 
twenty years ago and he hasn't changed as much as I have. 
Toifre the girl I Well, I'm not sorry. I did him an injury 
twoity years ago, more or less ruined his life for him, and I 
won't be sorry to do him a good turn before I go. You won't 
have long to wait, my dear. I was very nearly finished last 
night, if you want to know. I can tell you a few things about 
Peter that it will be good for you to understand if yon're 
going to live with him." 

"Oh, but you're wrong f You're entirely wrong !" cried Millie. 
*Tm sure Peter doesn't love me, and even if he did — anyway, 
I don't love him. I was engaged until a few days ago. It has 
juflt been broken off — some one I loved very much. That's 
the trouble I spoke about just now." 

"Tell me about it," said Clare, looking at her wiUi eyes half- 
closed. 

"Oh, hut you wouldn't — it isn*t " 

"Yes, I would . . . Yes, it is. . . . Bemember there's uolhing 
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abont men I don't knoT. Yon look so young: yon can't knov 
very much. Perhaps I can help yon." 

'TN'o," said Millie, shaking her head. "7oQ can't help me. 
yio one can help me but myself. If s all over — quite, quite 
over." 

•TVhat did he do, the yotmg man?" 

"We were engaged six months ago. Meanwhile he was really 
engaged to another girl in his own village. She is going to have 
ft baby this month — ^his baby. I didn't know of this. He never 
would have told me if some one hadn't gone to his village and 
found it all oat." 

"Some one? Who? A woman?" 

•Tes. fflffl thonght she was helping me.** 

"Are yoo anre ifs tmeP' 

'^es. He admitted it himself." 

"Hnm. Were yon very much in love with him?* 

"Yes, terribly." 

'"No, not terribly, my dear, or you'd have gone off with him 
whatever happened. Do yon love him still?" 

"I don't know. He doesn't seem to belong to me any more. 
It was knowing that he wasn't going to help that poor girl aboat 
her baby that came right down between ns. liat was cruel, 
and cruelty's worse than anything. He could have been cruel 
to me — he was sometimes, and I daresay I was to him. People 
generally are when they are in love wili one another. But 
that poor girl " 

"Never mind that poor girl. We don't know how much of it 
was her doing. Perhaps she's not going {» have a baby at all. 
Anyway, it may not be his baby. No, if you'd been really in 
love with him yoir'd have gone down to tiiat village and found 
it all out for yourself, the exact truth. And then, probably 
you'd have married him even if it had been true. . . . Oh, yes, 
you would. My dear, you're too young to know anything about 
love yet. Now tell me — weren't you feeling very uncertain 
about it all long before this happened ?" 

"I had some miserable times." 

*?es, more and more miserable as time went on. But not so 
miserable as they are now. I know. But what you're feeling 
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now is loDelioeaB. And booq yon won't be lonelj with yonr 
prettiness and heftlth and love of life." 

"Oh, you're wrong I you're wrong!" cried Millie, "Ton are 
indeed. Love is over for me. I'm never going to think of it 
again. That part of my life's done." 

Clare smiled. "Good God, how young you arel" she said. 
"I was like that myself once, another life, another world. But 
I was never like you, never lovely as you are. I was pretty in 
a commonplace kind of way. Pretty enou^ to turn poor Peter's 
head. Thafs about all. Now listen, and 111 tell you a little 
about myself. Would yon like to hear it?" 

"Tes," said Millie. 

The memory came to her of Peter telling her this same story ; 
for a flashing second she saw him standing beside her, the loc^ 
that he gave her. Was she not glad now that he loved her ? 

Clare began : "I was the daughter of a London doctor — an 
only child. My parents spoilt me terribly, and I thought I 
was wonderful, clever, and beautiful and eveiything. Of course, 
I always meant to be married, and there were several young 
men I w^ considering, and then Peter came along. He had 
just published his first book and it vras a great snccess. Every 
one was talking about it. He was better-looking then than he 
is now, not 60 fat, and he had a romantic histoiy — starving in 
the slums and some one discovered him and just saved his life. 
He was wildly in love with me. I thought he was going to be 
great and famous, and I Uked the idea of being the wife of a 
famous man. And then for a moment, perhaps, I really vras in 
love with him, physically, you know. And I Imew nothing abont 
life, nothing whatever. I thought it would be always comfort- 
able and safe, that I should have my way in everything as I 
always had done. Well, we were married, and it went wrong 
from the beginning. Peter knew nothing about women at alL 
He had strange friends whom I couldn't bear. Then I had a 
child and that frightened me. Then he got on badly with 
mother, who was always interfering. Then the other books 
weren't as successful as the first, and I thought he ought to 
give me more good times and grudged the hours he spent over 
his work. Then our boy died and the last link between us seemed 
to be broken. . . . Well, to cut a long story short, his best frigid 
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came along and made lore to me, and I ran p£F with him to 
I^iis." 

"Obi" cried Millie, '>«»■ Peter I" 

'?ee, and poor me too, althon^ yon may not believe it. I 
only ran off with bim because I bated my London life bo and 
hated Peter and wanted some one to make a fuss of me. I 
hadn't been in Paris a week before I knev my mistake. Never 
run off with a man you're not married to, jny dear, if you're 
under thirty. You're simply asking for it. He was disappointed 
too, I suppose— at any rate after about ax monies of it he left 
me on some excuse and went ofE to the East. I wasn't sorry; 
I was thinking of Peter again and I'd have gone back to him, 
I believe, if my mother hadn't prevented me. . . . Well, I lived 
with ber in Paris for two years and then — and then — ^Maurice 
appeared." 

She stopped, closing ber f^s, lying back against ber cushions, 
her hand on ber heart. She shook ber head when Millie wanted 
to fetch somebody. 

At last she went on : '^o, lef s have this time alone together. 
It may be the only time we'll get . . . Maurice . . . yes. That 
was love, if you like. Didn't I know the difference? Yon bet I 
He was a French poet. Fmmy ! two writers, Peter and Maurice, 
when I myself hadn't the brain of a snail. But Maurice didn't 
care abont my brain. I don't know what he did care about— 
but I gave him the best I had. He was married already of 
course, and so was I, but we went off tc^^ether and travdled. 
He bad some money — not very much, but enough — and things 
I wouldn't have endured for Peter's sake I adored for Maurices. 

"We settled down finally in Spain and had three divine years. 
Then Maurice fell ill, money ran short, I fell ill, everything was 
wrong. But never our love — that never changed, never faltered. 
iWe quarrelled sometimes, of course, but even in the middle of 
the worst of our fights we knew that it wasn't serious, that really 
nothing could separate us but death — for once that sentiment^ 
jrfu^ee was justified. Well, death did. Two months before the 
War be died. My mother had died the year before and as I 
learnt later my father two years before. But I didn't care what 
happened to me. When real love has come to you, then you do 
know what loneliness means. The War gave me something to 
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do bat my heart was all wrong. I fell ill again in Paris, was all 
alone, tried to die and couldn't, tried to live and couldn't . . . 
We won't talk abont that time if you don't mind. 

"I had often thought of Peter, of course. I felt guilty about 
him as about nothing else in my life. He was eo young when 
I married him, such an infant, so absurdly romantic; I spoilt 
ererything for him as I couldn't have epoUt it for most men. 
He is such a child still. Tha^s why you ought to marry him, 
my dear, because you're such a child too. And your brothers- 
infants all three of you. I used to think of returning to him. I 
myself was romantic enough to think that he might still be in 
love with me, and although I was much too tired to care for any 
one again, the thought of some one caring for me again was 
pleasant. Twice I nearly hunted him out. Once hunger almost 
drove me but I tried not to go for that reason, having, you see, 
^till a scrap of sentiment about me. Then a man who'd been 
very good to me but at last cooldn't stand my moods and tan- 
trums any longer left me — small blame to him ! — and I gathered 
my last few coppers together and came to Petor. I nearly 
died on his doorstep — now instead I'm going to die inside. It's 
warmer and more comfortable." 

"No, DO, no, you're not!" cried Millie. "You're going to 
live. Peter and I will see to it. We're going to ma^ you 
live." 

Clare frowned. 

"Don't be sentimeutal, my dear. Face facts. It would be 
extremely tiresome for you if I lived. You may not be in love 
with Petor but yon like him very much, and there^l be nothing 
more awkward for you than having a sick woman lying round 

Millie broke in: 

"There you're vnxmgl you're wrong indeed I I'd love to 
make you well. It isn't sentiment. It's truth. How have I 
dared to toll yon about my silly little affair when you've suf- 
fered as you have I How selfish I am and egoistic — give me a 
chance to help you and 111 show you what I can do." 

Clare shook her head again. "Well, then," she said, "if I 
can't put you off that way 111 put you off another. You'd 
bore me in a week, you and Petor. I've been with bad peojde 
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80 long that I find good ones very tiresome. Mother was bad. 
Thafs a terrible thing to say about your mother, ign't it? — 
but it's true. And I've got a bad strain from her. You're 
a nice girl and beautiful to look at, but you're too English for 
me. I should feel as though you irere District Visiting when 
you came to see me. Just as I feel about Peter when he drops 
his voice and walks bo heavily on tip-toe and looks at me with 
such anxious eyes. No, my dear, I've told you all this because 
I want you to make it up to Peter when I've gone. You're 
ideally suited to one another. When I look at him I feel as 
though I'd been torturing one of those white mice we used to 
keep at school. I'm not for yon and you're not for me. My 
game's finished. Ill give you my bleaeing and depart" 

Millie flushed and answered dowly; "How do you know 
I'm so good? How do yon know I know nothing about life? 
Perhaps I have deceived myself over tiiis love affair. It was my 
first : I gave him all I could. Perhaps you're right. If I'd loved 
him more I'd have given him everything. . . . But I don't 
know. Is it being a District Visitor (» respect yourself and him ? 
Is ihe body more important than anytiiing else? I don't call 
myself good. ... I don't call myself bad. If 8 only the different 
values we put on things." 

Clare looked at her curiously. "Pterhaps you're right," ^e 
said. "Physical love when thafs all there is, is terribly dis- 
appointing — an awful sell. I could have been a friend of 
yours if I'd been younger. There t Get up a moment — stand 
over there. I want to look at you I" 

Millie got up, crossed the room and stood, her arms at her 
side, her eyes gravely watching. 

Clare sat up, leaning on her elbow, 'TTea, you're lovely. 
Men will bo crazy about you — you'd better marry Peter quickly. 
And you're fine too. ITiere's spirit in you. Move your arm. 
Sol Now turn your head. , . . Ah, thafs good! Thafs 
good! . . ." 

She suddenly turned, buried her face in the cushions and 
burst into tears. Millie ran across to her and put her arms 
round her. Clare lay for a moment, her body shaken with sobs. 
Then she pushed her away. 
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"No, DO. I don't -want petting. It's only— what it all might 
have been. You're so Tonng : ife all before yon. If s over for 
me — over, otm!"* 

She gave her one more long look. 

"Now go," flhe said, "go qnickly — or 111 want to poison yon. 
Leave me alone " 

liillie took her hat and (K>at and went ont iut« the rain. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CLASS GOES 

THAT night Clare died. 
Peter slept always now in the sitting-room Tith the 
door open lest she should need anyttmig. He was tired that 
night, exhausted with struggles of conscience, battles of the 
flesh, forebodings of the fntore; he slept heavily without dreams. 
When at seven in the morning he came to see wheUier she vreae 
awake, he found her, staring ironically in front of her, dead. 

^art-failore the doctor afterwards said. He had told Peter 
days before that veronal and other things were old friends of 
hers. To-day no sign of them. Nevertheless . . . had she 
assisted herself a littie along the inevitable toad? Before he 
left on the evening before she had talked to him. He was often 
afterwards to see her, sitting up on the sofa, her yellow hair 
pOed untidily on her head, her face like the mask of a tired 
child, her eyes angry as always. 

"Well, Peter," she had said, "so you're in love with that girl?* 

He admitted it at once, standing stolidly in front of her, 
looking at her with that pity in his eyes that irritated her so 
desperately. 

"Yes, I love her," he said, 'Taut she doesn't love me. When 
you're better weTl go away and live somewhere else. Paris 
if yon like. Well make a better thing of it, Glar^ than we 
did the first time." 

"Very magnanimoas," she answered him. "But don't be too 
sure that she doesn't love you. Or she will wh^ she's recovered 
from this present little affair. You must marry her, Peter^— 
and if you do youll make a success of it. She's the honestest 
woman I've met yet and you're the honestest man I know. 
Tou'll suit one another. . . . Mind you, I don't msan that as 
a compliment. People as honest as yon two are tiresome fw 
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ordinary folkg to live vith. I foond 70a tiresome twenty 
years ago, Peter, I find yon tiresome etill." 

He snddaily came down and knelt beaide her sofa patting 
his arm romid her. "Glare, please, please don't talk like that. 
My life's with yon now. I daresay yoa find me doll. I am 
dull I know. But I'm old enough to understand now that you 
must have your freedom. All that I care about is for yon to 
get well; then you ^lall do as yon like. I won't tie you in 
any way; only be there if yoa want a friend." 

She suddenly pat up her hand and stroked his cheek, then 
•8 suddenly withdrew her hand and tucked it under her. 

"Poor Peter," she said. "It was bad luck my coming back 
like that just when she'd broken with her young man. Never 
mind. 111 see what I can do, I did you a bad turn once — 
it would be nice and Christian of me to do you a good turn 
now. We ou^t never to have married of coarse— but yon 
vx/uld marry me, you know." 

She looked at him curioasly, as tiioagh she w«e seeing him 
for the first time. 

''What do you think about life, Peter? What does it mean 
to you, all this fuss and agitation?" 

"Mean?" be repeated. "Oh, I don't know." 

^TTes, yoa do," she answered him. "I know exactly what 
you think. Yoa think if b for us all to get better in. To learn 
from ^perioice, a kind of boarding-echool before the next 
world." 

"Well, I suppose I do think ifs something of that sort," 
he answered. "It hasn't any meaning for me otherwise. It 
feels like a fi^t and a fight about something real." 

"And what about the people who get worse instead of better? 
It's rather hard luck on them. It isn't their fault half the 
time." 

"We don't see the thing as it really is, I expect," he answered 
her, "nor people as they really are." 

She moyed restleBsly. 

"Now we're getting preachy. I expect yon get preachy rather 
easily just as you used to. All I know is that Fm tired — tired 
to deatii. Do yoa remember how frightened I used to be twenty 
years ago? Well, I'm not frightened any longer. There's 
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notliing left to be frighteDed of. Nothing could be worse than 
irhat I've had already. But I'm tired — damnably, damnably 
tiled. And now I think I'll just turn over and go to sleep 
if you'll leave me for a bit.'* 

He kissed her and left her, and at some moment betwe«i 
then and the morning she left him. 
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AT the very moment that Millie vas knocking on. Peter's door 
Henry vas ritting, s large bump on his forehead, lott- 
ing at a dirty piece of paper. Only yesterday he had foo^t 
Baxter in Piccadilly CiicuB; now Baxter and everything and 
evoy one about him vae as far from hia conacionsnesB as 
Heaven -was from 1920 London. The Real had departed — 
Hm coloured life of the imaginations had taken its jdace. . . . 
The appeal for which all hia life he had been waiting had come 
— ^it was contained in that same dirty piece of paper. 

The piece of paper was of the bine-grey kind, torn in hastfl 
from a washing bill; the cheap envelope that had contained 
it lay at Henry's feet. 

On the piece of paper in a childish hand was scrawled this 
ill-spelt meBsage: "Please come as qnikley as yon can or it 
will he to late." 

iir. King's factotum, a long, thin young man with carro^ 
hair, bad brought the envelope five minutes before. The St. 
James" church clock had just stmck five; it was raining hard, 
the water mmiing fnau the eaves above Henry's attic win- 
dow across and down with a curious littie gurgling chutMe thai 
was all his life afterwards to be connected with this evening. 

There was no signature to the paper; he had never seen 
Christina's handwriting before ; it might be a blind or a decoy 
or simply a practical joke. KeverthelesB, he did not for a 
moment hesitate as to what he would do. He had already 
that aftemoon decided in the empty melancholy of the deserted 
Hill Street library that he most that same evening make another 
attack on Peter Street. He was determined that this time he 
would discover once and for all the truth almut Christina ev&i 
thoni^ he had to wring Idrs. Tenssen's skinny neck to secure it 
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He had retnmed to Pantos Street fired vith this resolve; 
five minutes later the note had be^i delirered to him. 

He vashed his face, put on a clean collar, placed the note 
carefnlly in hia pocket-book and started out on ihe great advoi- 
ture of his life. The rain was driving so lustily down Peter 
Street that no one was about. He moved like a man in a dream, 
driven by some fantastic force of his imagination as though 
he vere still sitting in Panton Street and this were a new 
chapter that he was writing in his romance — or as tbou^ his 
body were in Panton Street and it was his soul that sallied 
f ortii. And yet the details about Mrs. Tenseen were real enough 
— he coxdd still hear her crunching the sardine-bones, and Peter 
Stneet was real enou^, and the rain as it trickled inside his 
collar, and the bump on his forehead. 

Kevertheless in dreams too details were real. 

As thou^ he had done all this before (having as it were 
rehearsed it somewhere), he did not this tiioe go to the little 
door but went rather to the yard that had seen his first attack. 
He stumbled in the dnsk over boxes, planks of wood and i»eces 
of iron, hoope and wheels and bars. 

Once he almoBt fell and the noise that he made seemed to 
his anziouB ears terrific, but suddenly he stumbled against the 
little wooden stair, set his foot thereon and started to climb. 
Soon he felt the trap-door, pushed it up with his hand and 
climbed into the passage, (hiee more he was in the gallery, 
and once more he had lool^d through into the courtr^rd be- 
yond, now striped and misted with the driving rain. 

No human being was to be seen or beard. He moved indeed 
as in a dream. He vfiB now by the long window, curtained as 
before. This time no voices came from the other side; there 
was no sound in all the world but the rain. 

Again, as in dreams, he knew what would happen: that he 
would posh at the window, find it on this occasion fastened, 
push ^aln with his elbow, then with both hands shove against 
the glass. All this he did, the doors of the window sprang apart 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that he saved him- 
self from falling on to his knees as he had done oa the earli^ 



He parted the curtains and walked into the room. He fonnd 
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a group gtsring towards the Tindow. At the table, her bands 
folded in front of her, eat Christina, Tearing the hat with the 
criiDBOD feather as she had done the first time he had seen her. 
On e chair sat Mrs. Tenssen, dressed for a jonmey; she had 
obrioosl; been balding over a large bag that she; vas iTyii^ to 
close when the noise that Henry made at the window diverted 
ber. 

Near tiie door, his face puckered wiili alarm, a soft grey bat 
on his head and very elegant brown gloves on his hands, was 
old Mr. Leisbman. 

Henry, without looking at the two of them, went up to Chris- 
tina and said: 

"I came at once." 

Mrs. Tenssen, her face a dusty chalk-colour with anger, 
jumped up and moved forward as though she were going to 
attack Hauy with her nails. Leiahman murmured something; 
with great difSculty she restrained herself, paused where she was 
and Uten in her favourite attitude, standing, her bands on her 
hips, cried: , 

"Then it is jail for yon after all, young man. In two min< 
utes we'll have the police here and weHl see what yon have to 
say then to a charge of house-breaking." 

"See, Henry," said Christina, speaking quickly, "this is why 
I have sent for you. My uncle has come to London st last and 
is to be here to-morrow morning to see us. My mother says 
I am to go with her now into the country to some bouse of bis," 
nodding with ber head towards Leisbman, ^and I refose 
and " 

'^ee" screamed Mrs. Tenssen, "but youll be in that cab 
in the next ten minutos or 111 make it Uie worse for you and 
that swollen-faced schoolboy there." There followed then such 
a torrent of t^e basest abase and insult that suddenly Henry 
was at ber, catebing ber around the throat and crying: "You 
say that of ber I You dare to say that of her I You dare to say 
tiat of her I" 

This was the third physical encoQntor of Henry's during the 
months of this most eventfnl year: it was certainly the most 
confused of tbe three. He felt Mrs. Tenssen's finger-nails m, 
bis face and was then aware that she had escaped from him, 
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bad sn&tcbed tiie pin from her hat and iros abont to charge 
him vith it. He tamed, caught Christina by the arm, moved 
as though he wonid go to the window, then as both Mrs. Teossen 
and Leishnum nmhed in that direction pushed Christina throng 
the door, crying : "Quick 1 Down the stairs I I'll follow yoa 1" 

As soon as he saw that she was through he stood with his 
back to the door facing them. Again the dream-Bensation was 
npon him. He had the impression that when jnst now he had 
attacked Mrs. Tenssen his hands had gone through her as 
though she had been air. 

He conld hear Leishman quavering: "I<et them go. . . . This 
will be bad for us. ... I didn't want ... I don't like . . ." 

Mie. Tenesen said nothing, thai she had rushed across at 
him, had one hand on his dioulder and with the other was 
jabbing at him with the hat-fon, crying : "Give me my dau^ 
ter 1 Give me my dau^ter 1 Give me my dan^^ta: !" 

With one hand be held off her arm, then with a sadden wrench 
he was free of her, poshing her back with a sharp jerk, was 
through the door and down the stairs. 

Christina was waiting for him; he caught her hand and to- 
gether they ran throngh the rain-driven street. 

Down Peter Street they ran and down Shaftesbury Avenue, 
across the Circus and did not stop until they were inside Fanton 
Street door. The storm had emptied the street but, maybe, 
there atp those ahve who can tell how once two figures flew 
through the London air, borne on the very wings of the wind. 
... In such a vision do the miracles of this world and the next 
have thdr birth! 

Up the stairs, throu^ the door, the key turned, the attic 
warm and safe about them, and at last Henry, breathless, his 
coat torn, his back to the door; 

"Now nobody shall take you I . . , Nobody in all the world I** 
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THS ItOUHT 

THE miracle had been achieTOcL She ms Bitting npon his 
bed, her hands in her lap, loddng mtii cnrioaily abont h^. 
She VM vaj cahn and quiet, as she always vaa, but ^ Buddenlj 
tamed and smiled at him aa thon^ she vonld say: "1 do like 
yon for having bronght me hov." 

His happiness alinost choked him, but he was determined to 
be severdy practicsL He found oat from her the name of her 
nnde and Qie hotel at vhich he iras staying. He vrote a few 
lines saying that Hiss Christina Tenssen was here in his room, 
that it was urgently necessary that she ehould be fetched by 
her ancle as soon as possible for reasons that he, Henry, woold 
explain later. He got Christina herself to write a line at the 
bottom of the page. 

'Tfou see if we went on to your ancle's hotel now at once 
he might not be in and we woold not be able to go np to Ms 
room. It is mnch better that we should stay here. Your mother 
may come on here, but they shall only take yon from this room 
over my dead body." He tangled. 'Thafs a phrase," he said, 
"that comes natnrally to me because I'm a romantic novelist. 
KeverthelesB, this time ifs true. All the most absurd things 
become true at such a time as this. If you knew what nights 
and days Tve dreamt of you being just like this, sitting alone 
with me like this. . , , Oh, Gimini ! Fm happy. ..." He 
pressed the bell that here rang and there did not. For the first 
time in history (bat was not to-day a fairy tale?) the carroty- 
haired factotum arrived with msrvellous promptitude, quite 
breathless with unwonted exertion. Henry gave him the note. 
He looked for an instant at Christina, then stumbled away. 

"If your uncle is in he should be here in half an hour. If 

he is out, of course, it will be longer. At least I have half an 
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h/nx. For half an honr 7011 are my gnest in my own palace, 
ajid fOT aDjthiog in tlie world that yon require I have only to 
clap my hands and it shall be brought to you 1" 

^ don't mnt anything," ehe eaid ; "only to sit here and be 
quiet and talk to you." She took off her hat and it reposed iritb 
its scarlet feather on Henry's rickety table. 

She looked about her, smiling at everything. "I like it all— 
everything. That picture — those books. It is so like you— 
even the carpet I" 

"Won't you lie down on the bed?" he said. "And 111 sit here, 
quite close, where I can see yoo. And 1*11 take your hand if 
jaa don't mind. I suppose we shan't meet for a long time again, 
and then we shall be so old that it will all be quite different 
I shall never have a moment like this again, and I want to make 
the very most of it and then remember every instant so long 
as I live I" 

She lay down as he had asked her and her hand was in his, 

"You don't know what it is," she said, *to be away from 
that place at last AU this last fortnight my mother has been 
hesitating what she was to do. She has been trying to p^- 
euade Ldshman to take me away himself, but there has be^ 
some trouble about mouey. There has been some other man too. 
AU she has wanted lately is to get the money ; she has wanted, 
I know, to leave the coimtry — she has b^en cursing this town 
every minute — ^but she was always bargaining for me and could 
not get quite what she wanted. Then suddenly only this morning 
she had a letter from my uncle to say that he had arrived. She 
is more afraid of him than of any one in the world. She and 
the old man have been quarrelling all the morning, but at last 
they came to some decision. We were to leave for somewhere 
by the six o'clock train. She bad hardly for a moment her 
^es off me, but I bad just a minute when I could give that note 
to Bose, the girl who comes in in the morning to work for us. 
I vras frightened that you might not be here, away from London, 
but it was all I could do. ... I was happy when I saw you 
come." 

"This is the top moment of my life," said Henry, "and for 
ever afterwards I'm going to judge life by this. Just for half 
an hour you are mine and I am yours, and I can imagine to 
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myself that I have onl; to say the vord and I can cany yon 
off to some island vhere no one can touch yon and There we 
shall be always togetfaeT." 

'Perhaps th&fB true," Bhe said, snddenl; looking at Mm. 
*7 hsTo never liked any one as I like yon. My &ther and my 
imcles were qnite different. If yon took me away who knows 
iriiat would comeP' 

He shook his head, smiling at her. "So, my dear. You're 
grateful just now and you feel kind but you're not in love wiUi 
me and yon never, never will be. I'm not the man you'll be 
in love with. Hell be some one fine, not ugly and clumsy and 
untidy like me. I can see him — one of yonr own people, very 
handsome and strong and brave. I'm not brave and Vm cer- 
tainly not handsome. I lose my temper and then do things on 
the spur ot the moment — generally Indicroos things — but I'm 
not really brava But I believe in life now. I know what it 
can do and what it can bring, and no one can take that airay 
from me now." 

"I believe," she said, looking at him, "that you're going to 
do fine things — ^write great hooks or lead men to do great deeds. 
I shall be so proud when I hear men speaking your name and 
praising you. I shall eay to myself : 'That's my friend whom 
they're speaking of. I knew him before tiiey did and I knew 
what he would do,' " 

"I think," said Henry, "that I always knew that this mo* 
ment would come. When I was a boy in the country and was 
always being scolded for something I did wrong or stupidly 
I used to dream of this. I thought it would come in the War 
but it didn't. And then when I was in London I would stop 
sometimes in the street and expect the heavens to open and some 
miracle to happen. And now the miracle has happened because 
I love you and you are my friend, and yon are here in my ^abby 
room and no one can ever prevent us thinkif g of one another 
till we die." 

"I shall always think of you," she answered, "and how good 
yon have been to me. I long for home and EjSbenhaven and 
Langlinir and Jutland and the sand-dunes, but I shall misa yon 
—■now I know bow I shall miss you. Heniy, come back wiUl 
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me — if only for a little while. Come and stay vnih my uncle, 
and see onr life and what kind of people we are." 

BjB hand shook as it held heiB. He stayed looking at her, 
their eyes lost in one another. It seemed to him an eternity 
while he waited. Then be shook his head. 

"No. ... It may be cowardice. ... I don't know. Bnt I 
don't want to spoil ibia. Ifa perfect as it is. I want you always 
to think about me as yoa do now. You wouldn't perhaps when 
yon knew me better. Yon don't see me as I really am, not all 
the way round. For onoe I know where to stop, how to ke^ 
it perfect. Christina darling, I love you, love you, love youf 
111 never love any one like this again. Let me put my aims 
around you and hold yon just once before you go," 

He knelt on the floor beside the hed and put Ms arms around 
her. Her cheek was against his. She put up her hand and 
stroked his hsir. 

They stayed there in silence and without moving, their hearts 
beating together. 

There was a knock on the door. 

"Give me aomething," he said. "Something of yours before 
you go. The scarlet feather I" 

She tore it from her hat and gave it to him. Then he iKni 
to the door and opened it. 
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OHAPTBB IX 

THE DNKNOWH ITAZBIOB 

IT vaB the morning of NoTember 11, 1920, the anniTereaiy 
of the Armlfitice, the day of the burial of the Unknown 
Warrior. 

Millie, who was to watch the proceseion witii Henry, was 
having iDieakfast with Victoria in her bedroom. I«st night 
Victoria had given a dinner-party to celebrate her engagement, 
ajid she had insisted that Millie ehould sleep there — ^"the party 
would be late, a litUe dancing afterwards, and no one is so 
important for the snccess of tiie whole affair as you are, my 
Millie." 

Victoria, sitting np in her four-poster in a lace cap and purple 
kimono, was very fine indeed. She felt fine ; she held an imagi- 
nary reception, feeling, she told Millie, exactly like Tereeia 
Talli^i, whose life she had just been reading, so she said to 
MiHie. 

"Kbt at all the person to feel like," said Millie, "jnst before 
you're married," 

'If you're virtnons," said Victoria, "and are never likely 
to be anything else to the end of your days it is rather a luxury 
to imagine yourself grand, beantiful and wicked." 

**Yoii have got on rather badly vrith Tallien," said Millie, 
"and yoa wouldn't have liked Barras any better." 

"Well, I needn't worry about it," said Victoria, "because 
Pve got Mereward, who is quite another sort of man." She 
drank her tea, and then reflectively added: 'fDo you realize, 
Millie, darling, that you've stuck to me a whole eight months, 
and that we're more 'stuck' so to speak than we were at the 
beginning?" 

"Is that very marvellous?" asked Millie. 

•Tlf arvellous I Why, of course it is! You don't realize how 
328 
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many I bad befoto yoa came. The longest an; one stayed vas 
a fortnight." 

'Tve very nearly departed on one or two occaeioiiB," said 
Millie. 

"Tee, I know yon haTe." Victoria settled herself laxuriouBly. 
"Just give me tiat paper, darling, before you go and Bome of 
the letters. Pick out the nicest ones. You've seen me dear, 
at a most turbulent point of my existence, but I'm safe in bar- 
hour vov, and even ii it seems a little dull I daresay I Bhall 
be able to scrape Tip a quarrel or two with Mereward before 
long." Millie gave her, the papers; she can^t her hand. 
"You've been happier these last few weeks, dear, haven't you? 
I'd hate to think that you're still worrying. . . . That — that 
man. ..." She paused. 

"Oh, you needn't be afraid to speak of him." Millie sat 
down on the edge of the bed. "I don't know whethw Fm 
happier exactly, but I'm quiet again — and that seems to be 
almost all I caie about now. If s curious though bow life 
arranges things for yon. I don't think that I should ever have 
come out of Uiat miserable loneliness if I hadn't met some one 
— a woman — ^whose case was far worse than mine. There's 
always some one deeper down, I expect, however deep one gets. 
She took me out of myaelt. I seem somehow suddenly to have 
grown up. Do you know, Victoria, when I look back to that 
first day that I came here I see myself as such a child that I 
wonder I went out alone." 

Victoria nodded her head. 

"Yea, you are older. You've grown into a woman in these 
months ; we've all noticed it. ' 

Millie got up. She stretched out her arms, laughing. "Oh 1 
life's wonderful I How any one can be bored I can't think. 
The things that go on and the people and these wonderful 
times ! Bunny hasn't killed any of that for me. He's increased 
it, I think. I see now what things other people have to stand. 
"Hiat woman, Victoria, that I spoke of just now, her life! 
Why, I'm only at the begiiming — at the banning of myself, 
at tiie beginning of the world, at the beginning of everjrtliing 1 
What a time to be alive in !" 

Victoria sighed. "When you talk like that, dear, and look 
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like that it makes me wieli I vaan't going to marry Meieward. 
Vb like cloeing a door. But the enchantment is over for me. 
'lone^ can't bring it back nor lore — not when the youth's gone, 
told on to it,, Millie — yonr yoath, my dear. Some people keep 
it for ever. I think yon wiU." 

Millie came and Sung her arms round Victoria. 

\*Tron\e been & dear to me, yon have. Don't think I didn't 
how good and quiet you were when all that trouble with 
inbny was going on. ... I lore yon and wish you the happieBt 
ied life any woman could ever haye." 

A tear trickled down Victoria's f^t cheek. "Stay with me, 
Millie, until you're married. Don't leave us. We shall need 
your youth and loveliness to lighten us all up. Piomiae." 

And Millie promised. 

In the hall ahe met Ellen. 

*TEllen, come with my brother and me to see the processioa.'* 

Ellen regarded her darMy. 

"No, thank you," she said. 

Then as she was turning away, "Have you forgiven me?" 

"Forgiven you?" 

"Yes, for what I did. Finding out about Mr. Baxter." 

"There was nothing to forgive," sdd Millie. "Yon did what 
you thought was right." 

"Bight !" answered Ellen. "Always people like yon are think- 
ing of what is right. I did what I wanted to because I wanted 
to." She came close to Millie. 'Tm glad though I saved you. 
You've been kind to me after your own li^ts. It isn't your 
fault that you don't understand me. I only want yon to prom- 
ise me one thing. If you're ever grateful to me for what I did 
be kind to the next misshapen creature yon come across. Ba 
tolerant. There's more in the world than your healthy mind 
will ever realize." She vrent slowly up the sburs and out of the 
girl's sight 

Uillie soon forgot her; meeting Henry at Fanton Street, 
pc nting out to him that he must vrear to-day a black tie, dis- 
cu sing the best place for theVprocession, all these things were 
m( re important tJian Ellen. \ 

Tust before ibey left the roomshe looked at him. "Henry,** 
she said, "TrbntVL Tinppimwd ^i' J"'*'^' ' \ 
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"H^penedF" he asked. 

"Tea. You're looking as thongh you'd just recuved a thoa- 
eand pounds from a noble poblidier for jonr first book — ^both 
solemn and sanctified." 

Til tell yoa all abont it one day," be said. He told her 
BomelMng tben, of tbe rescue, the staying of Christina in his 
Toom, the arriTsl of the uncle. 

He spoke of it all lightly. "He vas a nice feUow," he said, 
"like a pirate. He said the mother wouldn't trouble ns again 
and she hasn't. He carried Christina off to his hoteL He a^ed 
me to dinner then, bnt I djdn't go . . . yes, and they left for 
Denmark two days later. . . . No, I didn't see them off. I 
didn't see them again." 

Millie looked in ber brother'a ^es and asked no more ques- 
tions. But Henry had grovn in stature; he vas hobbledehoy 
no Icoiger. More than ever they needed one another now, and 
more than ever they vere independent of all tbe world. 

They found a place in the crowd just inside the Admiralty 
Arch. It was a lovely autumn day, tiie sonlight soft and mel- 
low, the grey patterns of the Arch rising gently into the blue, 
the people stretched like long black shadows beneatii the walls. 

When tile procession came there was reverence and true 
pathos. For a moment the complexities, turmoils, selfishnesseB, 
struggles that the War had brought in its train were drawn 
into one simple issue, one straightforward emotion. Men might 
Bay that that emotion was sentimental, but nothing so oncerely 
f<dt by BO many millions of simple people could be called by 
that name. The cofiGn passed with Uie admirals and the gen- 
erals ; there was a pause and then the crowd broke into the re- 
leased space, voices were raised, there was laughter and shouting, 
every one pushing here and there, multitudes trying to ascape 
from the uneasy emotion that bad for a moment caught them, 
multitudes too remembering some one lost for a moment but 
loved for ever, typified by that cofBn, that tin hat, that little 
wailing tQn& 

Millie's hand was through Henry's arm. *^ait a momeot," 
she said. "Therell be the pause at eleven o'clock. Lef s stay 
here and listen for it." 

They stood on the curb while the crowd, noisy, dieerful. 
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exaggeratedj Bwirled back and forwards aronnd them. Sod- 
denly eleven o^clock boomed from Big Ben. Before the strokefl 
vere completed there vas utter silence; as though a sigD had 
flashed from the sky, the vaters of the world were frozen into 
ice. The omnibiues in Trafalgar Sqnare stayed where they 
were; every man stood his hat in his hand. The women held 
their children with a warning clasp. The pigeons aronnd the 
Arch rose fluttering and crying into the air, the only sound in 
all the world. The two minutes seemed etemaL Tears came 
into Uillie's eyes, hesitated, then Tolled down her cheeks. For 
that instant it seemed that the solution of the earth's troublo 
must be BO simple. All men drawn together like this by some 
common impulse that they all could understand, that they 
would all obey, that would force them to forget their individual 
Belfishnessea, but would leave them, in their love for one an- 
other, individuals as they had never been before. "Oh I it can 
come I It mutt come 1" KiDie's heart whispered. "Qod grant 
that I may live until that day." 

The moment was over; the world went on again, bat tiios 
were many there who would remember. 
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CHAPTER X 
THB BEQimmra 

THETT Ten to lunch with Peter in Maiylebone. UilUe had 
some conmiiBaion to ezecnte for Victoria and told Heary 
that she Toold meet him in Peter's room. 

When she vas gone he felt for a moment lost He had been 
in tmth dreaming ever since that last sight of Christina. He 
had no impulse to follow her — he knew tbat in that be had been 
wise — hot he was bn^ enthroning her eo that she would always 
remain with eveiy detail of every incident coonected with her 
until he died. 

In this perhaps he was soitimeatal; nevertfaelees dearer- 
sighted than jOQ wonid suppoae. He knew that he had all his 
life before Mm, that many woold come into it and woold go out 
again, that there would be passions and desires satisfied and 
nnsatiBfled. But he also knew ihat nothing again would have 
in it quite the unselfish devotion ibat bis passion for Christina 
had had. The first bve is not the only love, but it ia often 
the only Ioto into which self does not enter. 

His feet led him to Peter Street The barrows were thaw 
vi& their apples and oranges and old clothes and boots and 
shoes and gimcrack china. The old woman with the teary eye 
was there, the policeman good-homouredly Tratdung. It was 
all as it had been on that first afternoon now so long, long, 
long agol 

Henry looked at the yard, at the little blistered door, at the 
balcony. No dgn of life in any of them. 

The Peter Street romance bad just begun, but it had passed 
away from Peter Street 

He walked to Marylebone in a dream^ and when he waa there 

ha had to pull himself together to listen with B^pttl^ to 

333 
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Peter's eicit«meiit about tiii? nev monthly paper of which Fet« 
VM to he editor, the paper that was to transform the ir(>ild. 

He left Peter and Millie talHng at the table, ve^t to the 
vindov and locked out Aa he eav the people passiu^ up and 
down beLoT tibem of a sadden he loved them all. 

Tbo events of the last month came crowding to him — erery- 
llung that had happened: the first eight of CHuietina in the 
CircuB, the first visit to Dnncombe, the Hill Street library and 
bis love for it, his interviews with Urs. Tenseen, the day when 
he had given Christina luncheon in tibe little Spanish restaurant, 
Duscombe and the garden and lady Bell-HaU, his struggles 
with his novel, his recovery of the old Edinburgh life. Sir Walter 
and his smile, the row with Tom Ihmcombe, the meals and the 
theatres and the talks with Peter, Hilli^s trouble and Peter'a 
wife, his fight with Baxter^ Doncombe's last talk with him and 
hia death, tiie last time with Christina, to-day's Unknown War- 
rior — ^yes, and smalls things than these : sunsets and sanri8e% 
peoj>le passing in the street, the wind in the Duncombe or- 
chard, books new and old, his little kmhd in Panton Street, the 
vista of Piccadilly Circus on a sunlit afternoon, all London and 
h^nd it, England whom he loved so passionately, and beyond 
her the world to its furthest and darkest fastnessea. What a 
time to be alive, what a time to be young in, the enchantment, 
the miraculous enchantment of life I 

"J am he attesting sympathy (shall I make my list of things 
in (he house and ship ike house that supports themf). 

"I am not the poet of goodness only, J do net decline to h» 
(he poet of wickedness also, 

"My goit is no fmtlt-finder^s or rejector's gait, I moisten iht 
roots of all that has grown. ■ 

"This minute that comes to me over the past detnUions. 

"There is no tetter than it and now. What iehaved teeH itt 
the past or behaives ioeU to-day is not such a wonder. 

"The wonder is always and idways how there can ie a mean 
man or an infidel" 

r,.r7-;J-,GOOglf 
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He tnraed Tound to speak to Feter, then Baw that he bad lus 
Iiaud on Millie's Bboulder, she seated at Qs» table, lookmg up 
and amiling at him. 

Millie and Peter? Why not? Only that -would be needed to 
complete his happinessj h^ woDderfol, miiacalons happinoBB. 
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